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SECTION ONE 

yoga 



YOGAVASISHTA 


The Yogava&ishtha is a uniquo work in several 
ways. It is a philosophical treatise but has a literary 
form bristling with stories, illustrations and elegant 
similies. Many of its passages have found their way 
into the gnomic literature of the land. It is per- 
vaded by a strong religious and ethical spirit but it 
subscribes to no particular sect; it is catholic* and 
strikes a synthetic note. It is also a guide-book for 
practical discipline to realise the high knowledge it 
embodies ; it is a book on Yoga. It has been hailed 
as a siddfia-&asira, a testament of realisation. The 
thorough analysis it makes of the different states 
of existence, individual and cosmic, and thescientido 
manner in which it explains the evolution of the 
universe, make it out as one of the most rational'^ 
expositions in Indian spiritual literature. And it 
has an occult content. The different states of cons- 
ciousness that one traverses after death, the way to 
pass through them, the possibilities of entering into 
other bodies, these and other allied subjects are dealt 
with with a wealth of imagery and symbolism. 

1. After observiag (hat all views of different times iadiffereat 
countries lead to the same Truth, it declares wisely : ’'That by which 
he maVes progress, is his way. Any other neither suits, nor pleases nor 
profits.” tVIb.130 2> 

2, Itsttikesa new note ia declanos: "Even works of (ordinary) 
men should be accepted vf they are rattonal and promotive of Koow- 
ledge; what are not so shall be discarded even (bough they be of sages. 
What is rational shall remain," (II 18.2) 
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Whoever wrote it, Sri Aurohindo notes, ho must 
Imve been a man of remarkable occult knowledge. 

We do not know who exactly is tho author of 
this work. Tradition ascribes it to Valmiki, the 
poet who gave Ramayana but it is obviously not 
meant to bo taken literally. Scholars are not agreed 
on the period of its composition either. Dr. B. L. 
Atreya, a recognised authority on the subject, puts 
it round about GOO A.D. anterior to Shankora and 
even to Gaudapada.' This treatise has exercised a 
great influence on a number of scholars of tho 
Advaita school of Vedanta like Sureshwara, Vidya- 
ranya, Narayan Bhatta etc. and its echoes can be 
found in their works e.g. Manasollosa, Viveka- 
chudamani, Bhaktisagara and others. Many verses 
from this work are bodily incorporated in a number 
of later Upanishads. 

According to tradition, this work consists of 
32,000 verses, but the extant versions have only 

1. Discussing the date, Ibe learned Doctor poiots out that modcrc 
scholars lend to fix the peiicd between the 9th and 1 Jib ceotuties A.D. 
But he is of the considered opinion that this work must have been 
earlier than Shankara, Caudapada and Bbartrihan. The influence of 
Yogavasisbta on these thinkers has been profound ; verses from YV. 
and its strong influence are to be found in Vivekaebudamani, Svatmani* 
rupana, Atmabodba, Shatasbioki, Aparoksbanubhuti, Maodukya 
Karika, Vairagyashataka and Vakyapadiya. It is obvious, says. 
Dr. Atreya, that the work most Iiave been written before Bhartribari, 
before 6SO A.D. In this woik is found a presenlatton and hamonisa. 
tion of the Yogachara and Madbyamika schools of Buddhist thought. 
Hence it could not have been done earlier than the propagation of 
these philosophies. There is a trace of Kalidasa (hitghadoota) in one 
place (Vlb.116.2-3). The most probable date is after Kalidasa and 
before Bhartribari, 
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about 28,000 verses.^ It is divided into six Sections: 
Renunciation or Disgust, Seeking for Liberation, 
Creation, Preservation, Quiescence, Nirvana or 
Absorption (2 parts).* It comprises the instruction 
given by sage Vasishta to prince Ramachandra at 
a critical turn in his career. Ramachandra, it is 
said, was overcome by sarioiK doubts about the 
meaning of life and its purpose on the eve of liis 
going with 'Vishvamitra to help him counter the 
harassments from evil elements. He lost interest in 
everything and Vasishta, the family Guru, was 
called in to deal with the situation. 

The narration runs in the form of dialogues, 
box-etories and illustrations and touches upon a 
wide variety of topics concerning man, world and 
Reality. The argument is essentially one of Monistic 
Idealism. We &hall see in this brief study what is 
its philosophy and what the means it prescribes to 
translate that philosophy into practice. 

II 

There is only One Reality and that is the 
'Absolute, the Brahman. This Sole Reality cannot be 
defined, cannot be spoken of. It is neither being nor 
non-being nor anything in between. It is nothing, 
yet it is All. Unattainable by mind and by speech, 
it is the Nothing beyond nothing, the Bliss beyond 
bliss. (HI. 116.23) It transcends all the categories of 
human thinking. Time, Space, Casuality. It is the 


1. It h 27.637 10 the ncellcAt edition of the Nirnaya Sas^ra Press. 

2 . ruirSfia. .MiirnnKTH, L'l^nffi, SUiiii. Vf’osanS, .Virtn/14 
Kkaii.ljt. 
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supreme transcendence. But it is not confined to its 
transcendence. 

The One is also the All. Within Brahman, the 
Absolut© Consciousness, Siva, is contained All in 
potentiality. When the Brahman wills to manifest 
any of Its potentials. It issues as Brahma, the 
Creator, the Cosmic Mind out of which spring forth 
the myriad forms that constitute the Universe. The 
Power by which Brahman, the Absolute Conscious- 
ness gives rise to Brahma and thus projects the 
creation, is inherent in It. It constitute-* the nature 
of that Consciousness and in its creative aspect it 
is called variously, Prakrili, Ichha, Maya. This 
creative power and the Pure Consciousness that is 
Brahman are identical as wind and air, as heat 
and fire. (VIb.84.3). 

Brahman issues forth on the wings of his 
Consciousness-Power, in creative sport, W3, as 
Brahma. And Brahma, the Cosmic Mind a^umes 
form limited in time and space. It Is done In lita ; 
there is no compulsive factor of any kind e.g. 
cumulative karma of past etc. to urge the manifesta- 
tion. Each form so projected by the Mind, in the 
Mind, depends for its existence on the Will in the 
Mind. As related to the Mind, Brahma, all forms 
are dependent, transitory. But in themselves they are 
so much concentrated in their own being that they 
are not aware of their dependence and regard them- 
selves as entities in their own rigJit ; they live and 
thrive in this ignorance of their real nature as 
emanations of the One and go deeper and deeper 
into the con'iequences of their p^sychological state 
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of separativity. As a direct r^ult of this vitiating 
ignorance there arises Desire, and action based upon 
that Desire, for their separate aggrandisement and 
thus Desire forges the bonds of pleasure and pain. 

Like birds bound by ropes, they get into the 
hold of the world bound by cords of vasanas, desires 
and hopes. Imagining limitation in the Self that is 
Infinite and Immeasurable, one binds oneself there- 
by. Other than this forgetfulness of Self, there is no 
other reason for repeated births and deaths. Igno- 
rance of the Self leads to delusion and the know- 
ledge of the Self leads to the highest bourne of all 
Knowledge. 

To cut this false knot of ignorance and come 
out of this state of separation from the real Self is 
the object of all high living. 

This realisation of the Self is not to be had by 
going to places of worship or undertaking pilgri- 
mages to far off centres. The Self is there witliin 
ourselves and within we have to go. The real Lord 
resides within every one. Search for Him within 
and not without. Make an earnest and patient effort 
therefor, cirai/tyasa. It will not do to depend either 
on the teacher or on God's Grace alone. The Divine 
is seen neither by means of Scripture nor the teacher. 
He is realised by your own self through your puriSed 
intelligence -(Via. 118.4). It will not do either to 
resort to Sastras and know things by the mind. 
“There is only one real source of Knowledge and 
that is your own direct cognition which is the base 
source of all other pratnaiias, even as the sea is 
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of all -waters” (11.19.16). And live by wimt you 
so know. And tlie way to it, to learn to cast your 
whole life in the mould of what you aro given to 
know, is Yoga. 

Ill 

Thus the problem is essentially psychological 
and it is mainly on that level that the Y ogavahistha 
seeks to work out the solution. It is recognised, 
however that man docs not consist of the mind 
alono-though he is primarily a mental being’ - and 
that ho feels and acts just as he thinks. The process 
of eradication and self-realisation is accordingly 
possible on three lines corresponding to the intellect, 
the feeling and the vital dynamism of man. One 
may start on the way most natural to him and 
proceed straight to the goal on that alone ; or as it 
often happens, the other -ways too join’ or can be 
made use of, contributorily. The goal of all is the 
same, realisation of one’s ultimate Self. 

The three lines of development are : (1) affirma- 
tion of the Sole Reality (Z) control and processing 
of the mind in the rejection of what is not the Self, 
(3) control and checking of the ^r2»ja which throws' 
the system into perpetual activity. (VI.69.27.) 

In the first, the method of brahmabhavana, there 
is a constant meditation on the truth that one is 


] . And that is why the author gives prererence to tb« method of 
concent rating on the mind. "Of tbeae three methods the best is still* 
ing ot the mind, qulclLest to cR-ecI, resulting in Peace." fVIa.69 29) 

2. iamstdilht samsiddhvanU parasparam, when one 

is ready, the others interact into readiness (Via. 69 40J 
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identical with the Brahman, the infinite, tho Ulti* 
mate Self. By incessant dwelling on this Idea and 
activjsing it in all tho movements of mind, life and 
body, a process of changing into what one thinks 
upon begins to operate and tho consciousness slowly 
sheds its nature of limitation and grows into the 
nature of Brahman. Side by eido with this affirma- 
tion of the Reality of tho Self, there is a denial 
and rejection of oil finite objects as tho non- 
Self. Not only outer objects, but inner things too, 
like thoughts and willings In tluis separating the 
Self from the non-Self at every step, there develops 
a kind of isolation of the Self, kevallbhava, a Self 
which is realised to be above both tho objective 
and subjective foi*mulations in life, drawing tho 
seeker to awako to his oneness with it. 

The second method is to control the mind and 
dissolve it in the infinity of Brahman. Mind is tho 
nave of the wheel of this world -play. Mind is tho 
real cause of bondage and to slay it is the most direct 
and the speediest way. How to annihilate the 
mind? There are, says Vasishta, many methods 
which can be tried singly or in combination, 

Accustom the mind to think in the way of the 
Truth, to arrive at a conviction of tho unreality of 
the thought-waves that constitute its normal exis- 
tence and of the ego that holds them together. 
Stop the play of imagination. Root out this process 
of ideation, sankaipa ucceda- Cancel each thought 
by -summoning its opposite. This discipline of 
bhavaii-paryaya, gradually brings to an end the hectic 
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activity of imagination, by pitting against each 
positive idea, as it rises, its very opposite, the nega- 
tive, leaving ultimately only the Self at the back 
of both. Cultivate distaste for sense-objects. Train 
the mind to realise the illusorioess of the objects of 
sense-pleasure and half of its activity impelled by 
desire -will drop. Renounce Desire. Desire is at the 
root of bondage and it is desire that dominates the 
mind. The mind loses its prop the moment desire is 
eliminated. Spot out and eliminate the ego. Ego is 
what constitutes our self-made boundary and shuts 
us off from the Indnite that is our true nature. 
Cultivate and promote the movements of enlarge- 
ment and the ego will dwindle. Cultivate the spirit 
of detachment which alone can free the mind from 
helpless subjection to the onslaughts of pleasure and 
pain, like and dislike. Detachment is negative. 
When that is achieved, proceed to require samata, 
equanimity. Then the little personality of your ego- 
led mind will gradually spread out into an imperso- 
nality which is the threshold of Infinity. Renounce 
all in the mind. That is more important than to 
renounce with the body. Eliminate the sense of 
possession or claim for possession from the mind. 
Lead tho mind by process of meditation and con- 
centration into the state of samadhi wherein the 
mind could lay off into the Utter Reality and 
accustom itself to be lost in identity with the Pure 
Self. 


The third method is to control the movement 
of prat}a. the current of Hfo-cnergy. Prana is the 
dynamic energy that flo%vs in the system and drives 
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both the body and the mind. If the mind is to be 
quieted and regulated into submission to the Self, it 
is enough to get hold of the vitalising energy, con- 
trol it and learn to suspend its ceaseless operations 
which keep the mind in activity. There are many 
ways of doing it. They all proceed tlirougli the 
control and regulation of Breath and come under 
the subject of Pranayania. Yogava&istha lays stress 
on the elongation of the moments of hmbhaka, 
outer and inner, when the breath is expelled and 
the next breath is not yet taken, when the breath 
is fully drawn in but not yet thrown out. These 
moments of cessation from breathing should be 
seized and lengthened into periods. Prana is thereby 
regulated and with it is brought under the control 
the mind ; when the flowings of pratia are arrested, 
the mind too ceases its activity and becomes aware 
of the Peace and Silence of the Self. 

Any or all of these methods may be tried. 
"What is important is to dissociate oneself from the 
world of the senses, to disengage oneself from the 
formations of Ignorance and grow into an awareness 
of the One Real which is ultimately realised to be 
none other than one’s own Self. The Yogavasishta, 
in common with some other standard works on 
Yoga, speaks of seven stages in the growth of self- 
realisation; 

1) the stage in which man recognises the futi- 
lity of his narrow bounds of life and aspires for a 
wider and higher way of living loading to freedom, 
irfWifCcn ■, 
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2) -when he begins to think and cogitate over 
the nature of whole world and the Self, vicarana ; 

3) when as a result of this' deep thinking his 
mind loses its grossness and gets subtilised, thinned 
out, tanumanasa ; 

4) when one becomes concretely aware of the 
existence of the real Self in oneself, satvapalti ; 

5) when attachment to things of the world 
falls away and there is non-attacliment, asam- 
&akli ; 

6) when objects are realised to be non-exis- 
tent apart from tbe Real, padariha-abhavana ; or 
when one becomes aware in his mind that he is the 
Ultimate Reality itself, paddriha bhdvana ; 

7) and last, the stage when there is a definite 
experience of identity with the Real in one's cons- 
ciousness, the Fourth State, inryaga, above the 
three states of waking, dream and sleep. 

IV 

We have seen what are the seven steps, sapta- 
bhd,mikds, of Knowledge, Jnaoa. The Yogavasishta 
also speaks of seven steps of Ignorance, Ajnana, 
the graded steps by which Ignorance comes to be 
against a background of Knowledge. 

“These seven different states do interpenetrate 
one another and receive different appellations. 

As the one Jnana, which is nameless and stain- 
less, is the substratum and the generating Hindu (or 
the sco<l Bija) of all those which pass under tlin 
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tlames and actions of Kfcinas, Jiva and others evolv- 
ing and flourishing, hence the first state is called 
Bindv (or Bija) - jagrat. This is the first or primary 
state. 

After the incipient manifestation of Jiva, the 
feeble conception of the differences of “ I and He ' 
and “Mine and Thine** which arise then, they not 
having existed in it before, is the second or upper 
jagrai state. 

Then the third state is inducted, when, after 
repeated births, the conceptions of the heterogeneity 
of man and the universe do concrete in the 
individual, maha jdsgral. 

J3grat~svaptia is that slate in which the mind 
holds undisputed sovereignty over the things of the 
world in the JUgral state through previous effects, 
and overpowered by such objects, whether seen or 
unseen before, revels in delight in them. This 
sva^Mo state is enjoyed in the Jagrat or waking 
state and is of various kinds, through the experi- 
ence of various delusions, such as the misconcep- 
tions of water in a mirage, silver in mother-o’- 
pearl, two moons and others. 

Then in the fifth state of sva^««. a review is 
made of the innumerable events which one passes 
through in a moment as if in a dream or reverie, 
and tho individual remembers them in his normal 
jagrat state. 

Tho sixth state is svapna-jagral in which one 
in the waking state, in trying to recollect things 
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long past has that svapna consciousness, whioh 
makes the past things to be clearly in recollection 
now, not as in svapna^ but as in the jagral state. 

A jtva after crossing these six states, reaches 
susupii state in which its intelligence finds all 
these flcos/as (states) to be but inert and beset with 
sore pains. All the worlds seem to be (or are) 
generated out of and perish in the mist of Maya in 
the or states. 

These seven states of Ajnana have countless 
ramifications, each being divided a hundredfold. 
Thus are the seven Ajnana-bhumikas. (111.117) 

One meets in this work unexpected turns of 
thought, conceptions and patterns at variance with 
the ascetic spirit that gained the upper hand after 
the period of spiritual efllorscence in India. Note 
for instance, a eulogy of woman who is commonly— 
though quite mistakenly— considered ns the gate to 
spiritual perdition. “A woman of noble descent 
can by her own effort lead her husband out of the 
beginningless and endless deeps of Delusion. Neither 
the scripture nor the preceptor nor the Mantras can 
uplift man spiritually as a loving wife of noble 
descent can do. She is to her spouse a companion, 
brother, well-wisher, servant, teacher, friend, 
wealth, happiness, refuge, slave, all at once.*’ 
(VIa.109.26-28) 

Notable are its warnings against the standing 
danger of gupta-vasana^. latent desires or sense- 
impressions that are gone underground, against 
lapsing into indolence on tlio plea of 'fate* which is 
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nothing but the projection of our own past effort 
that can be countered by * the ram ' of present 
effort. Stories are related to show how Time is 
relative, how Thought has an existence of its own. 
Altogether a work that deserves to be better known 
than it is. 



TRIPURA RAHASYA 


Though famous as an authoritative work on 
Advaita Thought, this ancient treatise is remarkable 
for the manner in which it relates the Advaita to 
the philosophy of Shakti which looks upon the 
universe as a projection of the Supreme Reality 
whose nature is Absolute Consciousness. It takes 
the main elements of the Advaita sadhana and the 
fundamental postulates of the Shakta system and 
presents a harmonised synthesis for practical appli- 
cation to achieve the real object of life. It uses the 
very terms that are used in the Vedanta and the 
Tantra but at times with different connotations. 

Consisting of a little over two thousand verses, 
it forms the second part, Jttam khauda, of what is 
known as Harilayana Samhita. purporting to give 
the instruction received by Sumedha, son of Harita, 
from Parasurama who in turn had received it from 
Dattatreya. Now, before we go to the subject matter 
of the work, it will be useful to know who is 
Dattatreya. For the legends that have grown round 
this name are so many and even today there are 
people who have authentic evidence for the granting 
of darkan by this Master-Yogi at different places — 
ranging from Girinar in Central India to the ghats 
in the southernmost regions of this vast country. 

Whether all the accounts that are current are 
fully correct or not, one fact stands out. And that 
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is Dattatreya is unique in tliat he iigures in such 
different traditions as the Shaiva, Vaishnava, 
Shakta, Katha. In certain parts of Maharashtra, the 
Personality of Dattatreya overflows from the Hindu 
religion into the Muslim. Dattatreya, again, is not 
a recent arrival dating only a thousand years, as 
said by some. The Mahabbarata refers to him in 
more than one place. The Epic narrates the help 
received by Kartavirya Sahasrarjuna from Dattat- 
reya in establishing his supremacy in war and in 
peace.' There is mention of Dattatreya in some of 
the later Upanishads* where he is described as the 
son of Elshl Atri and Anusuya, an Avatar of 
Vishnu, who rose to be tbe Teacher of Yoga for the 
whole world and continues his mission as an Ava- 
dhuta ‘par excclltncu This combination of asceticism 
of Shiva with an avatar of opulent Vishnu is to be 
noted for its synthetic note. 

According to the Puranas,* Dattatreya was the 
son of Atri the sage. He was the supreme Narayana, 
who gave Himself, datta, to Atri, son of 
Swayambhu, and incarnated as Daltalrtya.' He is 
described in some places as the sixth avatar of 
Vishnu and in some as the fourth, whose advent 
dissipated the Darkness of confusion and godlessness 
and who revitalised the Vedic tradition. The Brahma 


1. MB. Vana Parva, 115.12, Shantt P. 49.36, Anus. P. 1S2.5 etc. 

2. Sioidys^ Jada^ and Oattadeya CTpa. 

D'tsbads. 

3. Agni. Markande:ra> Brabma. Vayu, Vishnu etc, 

4. Atieh putram ra&faatmaoam santplmartam akalmasam, dattat- 
reyam taaum visbnoh puraoajoah pracaksate. (I’Syu Purana 2.9.75) 
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Purana records that at the instance of his father 
Atri, Dattatreya did tapasya invoking Maheshwara 
and received the liberating knowledge from Lord 
Shankara. He popularised Yoga as the direct means 
of fulfilling the highest object in life and sought 
complete freedom for the liberated from all laws of 
society. His tradition was carried on by his four 
disciples, Alarka, Prahlada, Yadu and Kartavirya. 


He is generally represented as having three 
Faces' of Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara signify- 
ing the three functions of creation, preservation 
and dcistruction. He holds in bis hand four Dogs, 
Hounds of Knowledge, the four Vedas. In some 
traditions—recorded in.the Markancfeya PHrSjjrt— he 
is pictured with a wine jar in one hand and a 
woman in the other. This is done with a purpose : 
to emphasise the utter freedom of the Divine from 
all determinations in the play of Manifestation. 
He is a Siddha Devata heralding the inner Victory. 


A powerful tradition of the Shaktas (wor- 
shippers of the Divine as the Mother of All ) claims 
to be derived from Dattatreya and some of their 
texts hold him in the highest reverence. He is 
worshipped as the inaugurator of the Upasana of 
Sri Tripura Sundari. The present version of the 
Parasurama Katpa SUlras^a. premier authority 
among the Kaulas~is said to be the condensed 
version of the bigger Tripuropasti paddhaii of 18.000 
verses by Dattatreya. In this mode of worship and 


I. We uy ttnerilly bccaon there h 
faced, alamuMe, In many placet and there 


mentioQ of him as slotle- 
are Idols « Iib oce face only. 
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approach to the Divine, the Supreme is conceived 
as the original Mother — She -who is prior, pwa, to 
the Three, tri, Brahma, Vishnu, Maheshwara. And 
the Mystery of this Tripura, the Adishakti — Her 
Being and Her Becoming— is made intelligible to the 
human race by Dattatreya in the Tripura rahasya. 

II 

There is One abiding Self of All ; it is Pure 
Intelligence, transcendent of every creation. She is, 
says the text, the Supreme Force, Majesty, Tripura 
■which is called ‘'Brahma in the Vedas, Vishnu by 
the Vaishnavas. Shiva by the Shaivas and Shakti 
by the Shaktas. There is indeed nothing but She,”^ 

When She chooses in Her free will, svatantra, 
She manifests : She takes a double poise in exten- 
sion, a poise of consciousness illumining what is 
self-poised in front. The consciousness that illumes 
is the Siva Tatlva and what is so held in that illumi- 
nation is the Sakli Tallva. When both the Tattvas 
together encompass what is in incubation as the 
“I", it is Sa^aSiva Tattva. At a further remove from 
the original Status, the sentient, there is a stress on 
the ‘insentient’, the object^ide of the illumina- 
tion: Ikvara Taftva.- The investigation of the last 
two stages is pure Vidya, Sttddha Vidya Tattva. In 
fact all these five Tattvas are pure because they are 
all yet in an undifferentiated condition. Thereafter 


1. XIV.44-45, 

2. Brahma, Visbau, Rudra, are AirUier developments, aspects of 
Ubwata. 
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commences the progre^ivo differentiation leading 
to the predominance of the apparently insentient 
over the sentient : the reign of Maya begins. The 
sentient contracts and is pushed into the background 
as the Punisha -who is enveloped by five limiting 
sheaths, kancukas'. ftala (doership), vidya (knowledge), 
raga (desire), kala (time) and niyali (regulation). 
And the collective karmic force at the back of the 
pre^nt creation constitutes itself as the Prakriti 
■which manifests in three state of wakefulnes'i, dream 
and deep sleep. She is known as Prakrli in deep 
sleep and as CUta in other states. This Chitta 
again is “tripartite according to its functions, 
namely ego, intellect and mind. When influenced 
by the three qualities, it manifests in greater detail 
as follows: by sailva (brightness), it becomes the five 
senses, hearing, sight, touch, taste and smell ; by 
rajas (activity), speech, hands, feet, organs of excre- 
tion and of procreation; by tamas (darkness), earth, 
air, fire, water and ether.’*' 

Thus all is a manifestation of the Many from 
an Original One. The world or worlds that are 
manifest are as real as that which manifests them. 

“Denial is alKurd Can the world be erased out 

of existence by the mere denial of it ? “= 

There is one Basic Consciousness that formulates 
itself through several processes, vimaria, into a 
diversity of forms. Each centre of consciousness is 
confined by its Ignorance which is the final result of 


1. XIV. 76-77. 

2. xxn, loo-ioi. 
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the seU-Umiting deployment of the One Conscious- 
nesss and lives exiled from its own truth. To dis- 
possess oneself of this disabling Ignorance and 
realise one’s true nature which is nothing else than 
the supreme transcendent consciousness is the object 
of human life. 


Ill 

After a number of births, a long long series 
running into lakhs — one gets the human birth. 
There too, after passing through many more births 
and as a result of good tendencies acquired during 
several lives, man begins to awake to the problem 
and meaning of life. This awakening must be helped 
to grow into a quest by keeping the company of the 
wise. Holy company, association with the wise, 
paves the way* for emergence out of the bounds of 
native ignorance into the freedom of Self-Know- 
ledge. Thence forms a desire for emancipation. 
“Nothing can be achieved without it. Study of 
philosophy and discussion on the subject with others 
are thoroughly useless, being no better than the 
study of arts. For the matter of that, one might 
as well hope for salvation by a study of sculpture 
and the practice of that art. The study of philo- 
sophy in the absence of a longing for salvation, is 
like dressing up a corpse. 

“Again, a casual desire for emancipation is also 
vain. Such desire often manifests on learning of the 
magnificence of the emancipated state.. .The desire 

I. It is the compaay which determiDcs the future of the iodividual 
(UMO). 
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must be strong and abiding, in order that it may 
bear fruit. The effects are in proportion .to the 
intensity and duration of the desire. The desire must 
be accompanied by efforts for the accomplishment 
of the purpose. Then only will there bo concerted 
effort. ..Such an effort is fruitful and is preceded by 
indifference to all other attainments. Starting by 
discarding pleasures as impediments to progress, 
he develops dispasslon and the desire for eman- 
cipation, which grows in strength. This makes a 
man engage in the right efforts in which he becomes 
thoroughly engrossed.**' 

Along with this will should be developed a faith, 
an immovable faith in the reality of the Goal and 
the sureness of the Path one is led to. “Believe 
before you aspire", says the scripture. 

Such an awakened man should take to the path 
of introspection, vicira, into the true nature of one- 
self and of the universe. “ Enquiry is the root cause 
of all, the first step for the great attainment."* But 
for sustained vicara to be possible, the mind must be 
turned inward ; its restless flow of thoughts outward 
must be arrested. For "as long as thoughts crop 
up, so long the turning of the mind inward is not 
accomplished. As long as the mind is not inward, 
so long the Self cannot be realised. Turning inward 
means absence of desire. How can the mind be fixed 
within if desires are not given up? ”* Unless the 
mind is freed from the vitiating hold of desire, no 


1. XIX. 35-46. 

2. VI.30. 

3. II.5I. 
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true dwelling on the Self is possible. The mind must 
be made pure. Purity of mind is more important 
than concentration of mind. "Realisation of Self 
requires absolute purity only and no concentration 
of mind.”* 

It is indeed extremely difBcuU to fulfil these 
conditions by our effort alone. The Tripura Rahasya, 
in common with other Indian Scriptures, points to 
the agency of Grace which works out for man what 
he cannot do otherwise. Invoke the Grace. The 
means to do so is to worship the Divine, worship 
with devotion and ardour.* For, when the supreme 
Devi is well pleased with the worship of the devotee. 
She turns into vicara in him and shines as theblaZ'* 
ingSun in the expanse of his Heart.” "He with 
whom God U graciously pleased, is endowed with 
Mahavidya, the supreme knowledge by means of 
which his crossing the Ocean of Maya is certain. 
Surrender yourself to the Divine. Surrender directly 
and unhesitatingly to Him. He will ordain the best 
for you and you need not ask for it. Among the 
methods of approach to God are : (1) worship to 
overcome misery, (2) worship to gain wealth, 
(3) worship without motive. The last one is, verily, 
adoration of Truth.”* 

Other methods are also put forward as serving 
the svipreme end, bat they are bound to fail in their 
purpose if the Lord’s Grace be not forthcoming.”* 

1. XV.85. 

2. XVI.47. 

3. IM9.II.70. 

4. Vl!,50.53. 
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The Grace of the Supremo is omnipotent and no 
law, no destiny can stand before it. *' Predestiny 
or Law is powerless before Him.*** “I am now 
telling you the secret of accomplishment. Of all 
the requisites for wisdom. Divine Grace is the most 
important. Ho who has entirely surrendered him* 
self to the Goddess of his own Self is sure to gain 
wisdom readily. Tliis is the best of methods. This 
method docs not require other aids to reinforce its 
cflicacy, 08 other methods do for accomplishing the 
end.*’* 

And this is the scheme of liberation j 

** One learns true devotion to God after a meri- 
torious life continued In several births, and then 
worships Him for a long time with intense devotion. 
Dispassion for the pleasures of life arises in a devotee 
who gradually begins to long for knowledge of the 
truth and bwomes absorbed in the search for it. He 
then finds his gracious Master and learns from him 
all about the transcendental state. He has now 
pined theoretical knowledge, (Sravaija). After this 
he 18 impped to revolve the whole matter in his 
mind until he is satisfied from his own practical 


I. Vn.31.32. 

p.wl quMlJoB of D«Uoy. the declaratfoM of the 

rva ** “'Symodem; "TbecuireDt notion that oaeeanaot 

appi, cable only ,o the t^eak-splrited. Yogis who 

rSr ” 

ti rnH r H ' only the coward. Conforming 

on^v th? *•«* Of “^“re. Nature again is 

only thecontnvanceforenrorciDgCod-sW.ll» (Vir.62-«). 
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knowledge in harmony with the scriptural injunc- 
tions and the teachings of his Master. He is able to 
ascertain the highest truth with clearness and certi- 
tude, (Manana). The ascertained knowledge of the 
Oneness of the self must afterwards be brought into 
practice, even forcibly, if necessary, until the ex- 
perience of the truth occurs to him, {Nididhyasana). 
A-fter experiencing the Inner Self, he will be able 
to identify the Self with the Supreme and thus 
destroy the root of ignorance. There is no doubt of 
it. The Inner Self is realised in advanced contempla- 
tion and that state of realisation is called Nirvikaipa 
Samdihi. Memory of that realisation enables one 
to indentify the Inner Self with the Universal Self, 
(PraiyahUjnd Jndna). That is the Oneness of the 
Self, the same as the identification of the tran- 
scendence of the one with that same one in all the 
diversities of the world apparent to each individual. 
This destroys the root of ignorance, instantly and 
completely. • 

With the elimination of Ignorance there dawns 
the true state of one’s existence — the state of the 
eternal Self. '* Realisation is not attained by going 
far, but only by staying still; not by thought bail 
by cessation of thought.”* 

IV 

In the course of this development of thought 
and its presentation in tho form of stories, parables, 

i7 XXI.6-9. 

2. XVll 65-70. 

Caira duraiit na lal prSpyaat sHtl.a prapja'ii ht sanaJJ, na 
tal vifJrya vijiitiatn a'i(arStvtl>l3sate (IX.32). 
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discussions, etc., llio treatise makes interesting 
classifications among the seekers, among the 
disablities that beset man, among tho Jnanins and 
sagos. 

. The seekers are divided into three groups: 

The best: those who realise at tho very 
moment of hearing tho truth. Their ascertainment 
of truth and contemplation thereon are simuUa* 
neous with their learning. Realisation of truth 
requires no effort on their part. 

The middle class: by whom wisdom is gained 
but slowly and gradually by the process of learning 
of the truth, conviction of the same, meditation 
and finally samadhi. 

The lowest class: who need many births to 
achieve the object of liberation.* 

Fast vasanas exercise a stranglehold on the 
seeker. They are grouped into three categories : 

Aparadha (fault) of diflSdence or want of faith 
in the teachings of the Guru and the scripture and 
a wrong understanding of them due to 'mental 
egoism. 

Karma (result of actions) which overweighs the 
mind with past impressions or vasanas rendering it 
dull and incapable of contemplation on the Teach- 
ing. 


I. XVI.76. 
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Kama ( desire) which engulfs man entirely and 
keeps him ever engaged in pursuit of its fulfilment 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

How are these failings to be eradicated ? 

“The first of them comes to end on respectfully 
placing one’s faith in holy books and the master. 
The second (results of actions) may be ended only 
by Divine Grace which may descend on the person 
in this birth or in any later incarnation... The third 
must be gradually dealt with by dispassion, discri- 
mination, worship of God, study of holy scriptures, 
learning from the wise, investigation into the Self 
and so on."‘ 

The Jnanins too are of three classes: the best, 
the middle and the lowest. “ Of these, the last know 
the Self and yet are influenced by the pleasures and 
pains accruing to them according to their prarabdha. 
Jnanins of the higher order even while reaping the 
fruits of their past karma, ore however firmer in 
their internal happiness like men inebriated with 
drink. Jnanins of the high^t order are never 
detached from the enjoyment of their bliss even if 
confronted with a million times uxore prarabdha \ 
they arc not surprised at the most unnatural and 


1. XIX.30-33. 

Read also- "Waot of futhbaa iw sooi m unfavourable logic. 
Give ii up and lake to approved logw a» found in holy book) and ex- 
pounded by a Guru. The cnltghtcotnem becomes possible and fahh 
results. 

The second propeosuy, namely d4urt. prevents the intellect from 
following the right pursuit. For, the mind engrossed in desire, cannot 
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himself above desire, above grief, above liate, above 
pleasure, above excitement. For what can touch 
Inm who breathes in the intoxication of the divine 
love, ^vllo stands still as it were in its grip and 
whose delight is entirely within himself ? 

But such a supremo Bhakti does not come with- 
out effort. Bhakti arises there where the impulse 
of desire and activity in things of the world for 
happiness — on earth or in heavens — is controlled 
and surrendered to the Will of the Lord. Side by 
side with this surrender of active will, there is 
called for a single-minded dedication to the Lord 
and a complete indifference to all that is antago- 
nistic to that dedication. And this total dedication 
implies abandonment of all other supports. 

Negatively, indifference to all that is contrary ; 
positively, engaging oneself in activities — secular 
and religious — that are conducive to the growth 
and development of this exclusive reliance on God. 
Counsels of the Wise shall not be given the go-bye. 
Even after the Bhakti has taken firm root these 
counsels shall always be cherished, for, otherwise 
there is the danger of fall. There is no need either 
to give up the activities necessary for everyday life. 
They shall be carried on in a different spirit, in 
consonance with the governing motif of utter 
dedication to the Lord. 

Different authorities speak of Bhakti in diffe- 
rent ways. Vyasa, son of Parashara, says it is 
fondness for worship and tlie like. Garga says 
‘t is loving participation in the celebration of the 
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glory of tho Lord, listening and narrating. Sandilya 
insists that in true Bhakti this ardour shall not 
disturb the inner bliss of the soul. To Narada, 
however, Bhakti means a total consecration in all 
one’s activities and a supreme anguish at the 
slightest forgetfulness of Him. This is not just 
theory. There are, he says, instances of the kind, 
for example, the celebrated Gopis of Brindaban 
whose dedicated love for the Lord is well-known.^ 
Even in this type of complete identification, one 
shall not forget the Glory of the Lord. For if that 
were forgotten, then the love would be like the 
human love of the paramour. In the latter the so- 
called love is self-regarding; it is concerned with 
one's own pleasure unlike the divine love for the 
Lord which rejoices in the Joy of the Beloved. 

The Way of Bhakti is superior to that of Action, 
of Knowledge or of Yoga. For, truly, Bhakti is the 
fruit of all of them. All action done for the Divine 
finds its acme, its crown in Love for the Divine; 
all unfolding knowledge melts ultimately into Love 
for tho Divine ; all Yoga culminates in a union of 
Love. Further the humility of the devotee is dear 
to the Lord who will have none of the egotism of 
the doer or the self-consciousness of the knower or 
the self-exerting preoccupation of the practicant. 

What is the means to attain to this true Bhakti ? 
Some vfould have it that knowledge is the means 
while others say that both knowledge and devotion 

I. Flit BbagavtU <X 3044)i "Tbeir cntsds given to Him, 
talking of Him, activities centred oo Him, identified with Himi 
ebantfog only of His qualities, they fetneenbered oot their own bdffles." 
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miraculous happenings; they are not elated by the 
greatest pleasures nor depressed by tlio worst mis- 
eries. Tliey arc always peaceful and calm within, 
although they appear to act like common folk.”* 

The best of the sages, says the Master, is “he 
whose nature h to remain without cfTort.”* 


eni3s« ia a tpintuit pvinuU. Tb« abstraction of a lover it veil kaowa 
to all; be can bear or see eotbins io Troat of him ADylbiDg said in 
his beating is as good as oot said. Desire must tberefore be first over* 
come before aspiring for spiritual altaiomeot. That can be done only 
bv dispasslon. This propensity is manifold being io the forms of love, 
anger, greed, pride, jealousy etc. The worst of them is pursuit of 
pleasure which, if destroyed, destroys alt else. Pleasure may be subtle 
or gross. Neilfaer of these must be indulged in, even in thought. As 
soon as the thought of pleasure arises it must be dismissed by (he will- 
power developed by dispassioo. In this way, the second evil propensity 
is overcome. 

The third, known as dulloess resulting from innumerable wkked 
actions in preceding births, is the worst of the series and hardest to 
overcome by one's own efforts. Concentration of mind and under* 
standing of truth are not possible when dullness prevails. 

There is no remedy for it other than worship of the Goddess of the 

Seif. He who unreservedly sorreodrrs himself to Me with devotion, 

U cidoMwii iJsWi aW. ^Iia 'K'^usiMC wcrcw.'.? Cv. SctC-teat'.vjAina." 
(XX.S7-100J. 

1. XVni. 162. 

2. XXI.29. 
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Tradition has it that during a severe soul-crisis 
in the life of sage Vyasa, Narada— the divine ‘ singer 
of ultimate ecstasy’ — had a memorable meeting 
with him which led to his writing the Bhagavatam 
celebrating the glory of the Lord. The Bhakti-Sfilras 
are said to form part of the instruction given by 
Narada at that time. Unlike most of the other 
sutra literature, these 84 sutras are comparatively 
easy to follow without the aid of commentaries. 
They deal in a systematic manner with the subject 
of Bhakti broadly under the following heads : ( 1 ) 
The nature of Bhakti ( 2 ) Speciality of this path 
VIS a vis other sadhanas ( 3 ) Means of Bhakti 
(4) Manifestations of Bhakti (5) Ways of men 
who embody the highest Bhakti. 

What is Bhakti? It is not any sentiment 
based on fleeting feelings or an attitude cultivated 
under compulsive considerations of awe, expectation 
and the like. It is, in its true nature, a selfless, 
causeless, flowing of love for God. It is of the form 
of intense love, parama prema, for God. That love 
alone gives to man his rightM fulfilment, content- 
ment and a sure transcendence over death. For, 
once this love is awakened and takes possession of 
oneself filling the being with God, death dissolves 
into a shadow.' Attaining to this Love, man finds 


I. Vide SanJiJva : Me «ho lives io Cod becomes immortal (]) 
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depend upon nnd reinforce each other. But Narada 
holds tlmt Devotion is its own fnilt.* Self-caused, 
FoU-oxistent, it blossoms spontanoovwly. It is an 
eternal Rasa. It manifests itself; it is not pro- 
duced.* Supreme Bhakti is tlius 'not a means to 
an end hut an end In itself.* It is something that 
is there naturally; only one awakes to it. Hence 
Bhakti, supremo Iiove, is the surest lever for libera- 
tion. 

1. Neither cessation of e^il oor Moksha is the end of true Bhakti. 
The end of Bhakti la Its hlchest Intensity takes the Term of divine Love. 
This Is the position of the Bhagavata Dharma. tXaiiireta faramak 
pUTUtiltIhak, 

2. This conception dilTers, It may be pointed out, from the tier- 
polot of some Sanskrit rhetors »ho regard Bhakti u nHava which 
if producible under appropriate eeodaiions. Dr. Copioaib Kaviraj'a 
rereatkt on the topic will be found ioteresting ; 

"Aehyuta Raya In bis Sabityasara ( 1.4 1)4-137) refers to the two 
rival theories regarding the oature of bhakti, viz. (a) the one connected 
with the school of Sanddya and bis foKowers wbo claim It as a rasa, 
and (b) the other rhetoricians who consider it to be a kind of bbava. 

In reconciling the two views be observes that both are right. Thus we 
learn from the Gita (XII. 13-14), be says, that Primary Bbikti is 
synonymous with Jivanmuktr; and this is confirmed by Vidyaranya's 
statement in the Jivaomuktiviveka: JtcaHmtiklah sthtluprtjna risv*'* 
bhalilasca kalhjale. Consequently it may be placed under the category 
of Santa Rasa, so that its rejection by AJaokara writers as a distinct 
rasa is easily explained. But the devotional literature accepts it as a 
distinct rasa in view of the fact that it is a kind of Vntli with the one 
Universal Self a$ its object. This of course represents a slightly 
different standpoint. Really speaking, therefore, there is no inherent 
contradiction between the views of the devotees and those of the 
rhetoricians. As the commentator points out, bhakti is twofold, 
primary and secondary. To the rhetorician the primary bhakti is 
identical with Santa rasa and the secondary one is merely a bhava. To 
the devotee on the other hand Santa itself falls under the category of 
bhakti and primary bhakti is essentially a rasa." (Introduction to 
A NEW BHAKTI SUTRA In Vol. II.P.W. Sarasvatl Bhavan Studies.) 
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What are the conditions to awaken and give 
shape to this innate Bhakti. love of the soul for the 
Divine ? To give up sense-objects and also to give 
up attachment to them. It will not do only to give 
up objects physically ; that would be simple enough ; 
even the mental and the vital longing for them 
must be eliminated. There should be, secondly, a 
focussing of one’s consciousness in ceaseless adora- 
tion and worship of the Divine. Even when engaged 
in mundane activities, the devotee shall keep his 
ear listening to the Lord’s Glory and bis tongue 
speak only of it. 

But all these are secondary means. The main 
factor that awakens this Love and develops it is 
the grace of the great or as in rare cases, a frag- 
ment of the direct Grace of the Lord. That is why 
the company of the great is to be sought. It is 
difficult to get but when secured it is unfailing. 
Their proximity acts like fire to fuel which, what- 
ever its condition of rawness, gets warmed up and 
ultimately catches fire. Even that company, says 
Narada, is obtained by the Grace of the Lord In 
fact there is no difference between the Lord and the 
great who are given to Hun. Therefore attain to 
them, attain to them. 

Positively the company of the great. Nega- 
tively abandonment of the company of the evil. 
A.^oc\aUon with the «vi\ eiemeTite %ha\i be given 
up in all circumstances. For it activates, even if 
it does not cause, desire, anger, delusion, forgetful- 
ness, los^ of intellect and niin of all. These 
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tendencies may bo*therp originally as but ripples'? 
but by reason of this association, tliey swell into 
an ocean, laraugayita aptme sangat samudrayanli. 

These are the veritable agents of Maya, the 
delusion to which inen in general are subject. If 
you seek to surmount this ocean of Maya, you 
shall give up attachment to objects ; seek to serve 
the great; leave the ego? resort to a solitary place; 
root out the bonds of the world ; transcend the 
three gunas ; give up your occupation to acquire 
and to preserve; relinquish the fruit of works; 
renounce preference for works also and cross beyond 
all dualities; renounce even attachment to the 
Vedas i. e. the letter of the scriptural injunction. 
Only 80 can you attain to pure, ceaseless Love for 
God. Only then can you cross, and not merely 
yourself cross but also enable others to cross, the 
ocean of Maya. 

By what marks can Bhakti be known % The 
nature of true Bhakti which is Love is indeed 
indescribable. It is, says Narada, like the experience 
of taste by the dumb. One can only feel it, not 
speak of it. It cannot be described but it can be 
seen shining in those who hold it in themselves. 

If it can be described at all it may be done in this 
manner ; it is above thegunasfor void of attributes); 
void of desire ; growing with every moment ; 
incessant ; subtle and of the nature of inner ex- 
perience. Once this "Love is reaYised, one sees 
nothing but that, hears nothing but that, speaks 
of nothing but that, thinks of nothing but that. 
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Thus far wo have spoken of supreme devotion, 
primary (miikhya) Bhakti, which is ineffable, whole, 
in a word, utter Love. But such a devotion does 
not come all of a sudden. It is the culmination 
of a movement of devotion which starts at 
some point, in some form, and evolves through 
various gradations before it matures into the 
supreme devotion, para bhakti. This developing 
Bhakti is called apara, other than the supreme. 
Also known as grt«n?, secondary, it is threefold 
according as it is governed by the three gunas or 
the three classes of devotees. Devotion which is 
characterised by iamoguna is moved with evil intent 
towards others, by raj'oguna, is attached to 
temporal ends, and by the saitva is attached to 
knowledge and happiness. The sattvjc devotion is 
higher than the rajasic and the rajasic higher than 
the tamasic. Similarly there are three types of 
devotees : Urta, he who is distressed in the absence 
of the favour of God, jijnasii, seeker of knowledge 
from God and the artharthi, he who seeks material 
gain from God. Of these the artha is higher than 
the jijnasu and ib&jijnasu higher than the artharthi. 

This is the path of Bhakti. It is the easiest, 
the path that can be self-trodden without requiring 
external direction or confirmation. It is the easiest 
because its way lies through peace, through ecstasy 
of joy. 

%Vb\lc the man ol devotion shall not he 
despondent over the suffering and misery in the 
world as he has surrendered all — his self, the world 
and the very Laws~to the Lord, still ho should 
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continue to carry out the duties of Ins station in 
life, dedicating tlio fruits of such activity to tlic 
Lord and exerting himself to complete this dedica- 
tion in all the parts of his being. 

And there are things of the world of which he 
shall beware : he shall not engage himself in talks 
of sex, money and of those who deny or oppose 
God. So shall be given up egoism, ostentation. 
If these elements of desire, anger or egoism persist 
they are to bo directed to the Divine and surrendered 
to Him. Thereby they are consumed. 

So purified and uplifted above the three afore- 
said gradations, devotion converts itself into a 
supreme state of Love. Love of the eternal servitor 
for the Master, dasya, love of the eternal spouse 
for the Lord, kanla. 

Chief among the devoted are those who are 
absolutely single-minded in their dedication. When 
they speak of the Lord among themselves, regarding 
the Lord in each, their voice is choked, their 
hairs stand on end, eyes streaming. They sanctify 
whole households, in fact the very earth. It is they 
who impart sanctity to places of pilgrimage, turn 
all actions into auspicious acts, vest scriptures with 
authority. They do so because they are full of 
Him. 

The Path of Devotion is open to all. Among 
the devotees there is only one community — the 
CJommunity of God. They have no distinctions 
of caste, learning, form, race, wealth or function, 
for they are all His. 
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If you aspire to grow in the Way of Devotion, 
avoid all debate. Vast is the scope for views which 
are legiou and no conclusion is final. Do not waste 
energy or time in controversy, Read and meditate 
upon authentic scriptures of Bhakti. Engage 
yourself in those activities which promote and 
intensify this devotion. Do not let even a fraction 
of a second go waste. For, after all the time 
inevitably spent in pursuit of happiness, pleasure 
and pain, desire and gain, what remains is but little. 
Cultivate helpful qualities of non-injury, truthful- 
ness, purity, compassion, faith and the like. Aim 
to occupy yourself at all times with all your being, ' 
exclusively, free from distraction, in the adoration 
of the Lord. When so lauded and invoked, the 
Lord does manifest and give tho realisation to the 
devotee. 

Devotion is the supreme means, indeed devotion 
is the supreme means to tho Eternal. 

Devotion is one biit it takes several forms. 
Contemplation, hearing, narrating the glory of the 
Liord create a constancy of feeling, a flow of 
adoration. This constancy, nistha, yields a certain 
relish or enjoyment, ruci. which changes into 
fondness, asakti. This may bo centred on the 
ma}<sty of the Lord, His traits of opulence, heroism 
etc., giiiia-m5ftai»y»ji-3saAfi, or on the beauty of 
His Form, tupa~asakti. There follows a natural 
liking for worship, pUjaSsakti. Even when there 
is no active worship there is a constant dwelling in 
thought ; smarana-asafth’. All these movements 
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lead inevitably to a close personal relationship 
which first takes the fonns of love of Service to the 
Lord, dasya-asahti, love of His companionship, 
sakhydsakli, parental love for Him as a child, 
vatsalya-asakii, love of Him as a Beloved, kdnia- 
dsakli. The personality of the devotee has by now 
become sufBciently processed in th& way of self- 
consecration and there is an impetus to surrender 
himself totally in His Being, atma nivedana-asdkli. 
This leads to complete absorption in Him tanmaya- 
asakii. This is the state of samadhi, hhdva, which 
the Lord manifests to the devotee. Bhdva yields 
to Maha-hhava in which Love takes the form of 
anguish at the slightest feeling of separation from 
Him, parama viraha asakti. Certainly, these are 
not all the possible forms of the efflorescence of 
divine Love. What are mentioned aro only the 
typical ones. We may add also that they need not 
and do not always develop in this sequence. Some 
of them may appear simultaneously, some not at 
all. But the goal is always the same, Bliss of 
Union. 



NADA YOGA 

In an interesting passage of Vai^tn Upanisad, 
it is stated : 

Of tiie senses, mind is the master. Of the 
mind, />r5»ia (life-force) is the master. Of pram, 
lay a (absorption) is the master. Resort to that 
master, Laya. Void of activity, void of modi- 
fication, is the Laya of the yogins. With all 
volition rooted out, without the least remnant 
of movement, the l^aya which is beyond mind 
and speech, is to be attained in oneself. Once 
attained to it, the yogin never forfeits the 
vision of Brahman, however much he may be 
occupied foe tlie moment in hosts of objects, 
like the dancer ever intent on keeping safo the 
pot on her head In spite of all attunoment to 
the notes of song, cymbals and instruments. 
One who aspires for the Empire of yoga should 
give up all thinking and xijtih adention ^nrsui; 
the Nada alone. ' 

What is this Nada which leads to Laya, 
absorption, merger of the human consciousness into 
the Divine? How does tlio pursuit of Nada lead to 
the spiritual Expanse 1 

U 

Sound, is tho body of Brahman, Sabdal- 

tnakam brahma. It is from the Sound-Body, 
brahman. that the whole creation has issued out (ra® 


1. II 80-83. 
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eva vista Ihuvanani jajM). To reach this Sound- 
Form is to reach the Brahman. But the Soimd that 
is the Body of Brahman is not the sound that is 
heard by the human ear. This Sound Creative is a 
far subtler Sound of -^hich our material sound is a 
distant echo. There are several gradations between 
that Sound and ours. The ancients speak of Four 
distinct steps or stations of the original divine 
Sound, kabda or vak' in the process of its evolution 
into human speech. * Vak is mea^red out in Four 
Steps; of these four divisions of steps, three are 
established in Secrecy: they are not manifested. 
Men speak only the fourth step of the speech.* 

caii'Zri vak parimUa paiani /3k» tidurbrahmatia 
ye vtan'tsinafi 

guh3 irtfji nihita nengyanlt turiyam vak nanusya 
cadanti’’ (R. Veda. I. 164.45) 


1. Sabia in tbe Taatra sod Vat lo the Ved«. 

2. 'Tlie four stepi pars) are 

Ulea to be. first, ibe tosterul plane, next. Ibe place of Life^force tbtt 
pesetrites. circumfusrs and sustaio it. itself reroaiaios above io lU 
station bigber than that of ibe cuterial cxisteose ; asd tbe third fron 
here is a plane in «faicb the Mind-priociple Is dontinaat and is lO rela* 
lion to the plare of tbe Life world, to tbe same way as the latter is Co 
Ibe world of Matter If ne take tbe first plaoe, the Riaienal notid. aa 
a gross existence, Chen tbe second is the subtle and Ibe tii>rd it tbe 
causal Giving binb to these three planes, there stands above these 
tbe great Causa). makJ tSrana. in whicb reside id an ondiirerentiated 
State all rhythms of sound to build the worlds and planes, all play of 
light to direct tbe lines of ibythTiwhicb art real crtaten not cety of 
objects of the world severally and lo their total. ty but also mamresta* 
tiofls of the gods and Cosmos*. iSriT. V. Kapili Sastriar; LicVie* 
tie AaiifKts. P. 29) 
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The highest Speech, called Para Vak, related to 
the Bcahman as Unmanifest is beyond the manifes- 
ted order of things. Next is Pakyantl, the seeing 
Speech, ^hich sees but does not yet express. Third 
is Madhyama, v/hat is in between the Pakyantl and 
the next. The fourth and the last is Vaikhari, the 
gross speech with ■which we are familiar. Each 
lower step of the Vak in transition is less subtle 
than the previous, higher one. As the original un- 
manifest Sabda comes down to find expression on 
this material plane, it takes on a grosser and grosser 
aspect at each stage, till on the human level it con- 
denses itself in the materially audible sound. The 
whole movement is a living process and therefore it 
is possible to trace each human sound or word back 
to its Source. In so doing, w© go back step by step 
from the gross to the subtle, till we arrive at its 
pristine source which is the sheer Body of Brahman. 

Thus each sound, each letter expressing a sound, 
each word which is a combination of these sound- 
letters, represents the Brahman however distantly, 
however indirectly. By following any sound to its 
ultimate source one can arrive at Brahman, the Self, 
of which it is the vibrant Body in its original state. 
To BO trace the source of sound by going from the 
gross to the less gross, from the subtle to the more 
subtle states, till one comes to its subtlest station 
beyond the manifest condition, is the essence of the 
Waiia Yoga, the Yoga of Inner Sound. 

The normal &abia audible to the human ear. the 
■U'ord which expresses meaning, arllta, to man is the 
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vaikhart, sound in the grossest form. This ^abda, 
as it is, is gross, impure- If by some means it is 
purified and restored to its original, immaculate 
nature and potency in one’s conciousness, then that 
consciousness is automatically transformed into the 
nature of the original sabda, so arrived at. It is in 
this sense tha,t sruti declares, ‘One word, well known, 
perfectly used, becomes the Cow of Plenty in the 
higher world.’ Ekah sabdah samyag jTialah sitsthii 
praynkiali svargc lake kamadhtig hhavati- Each state 
of kabda is related to the corresponding state of the 
Self which it expresses: thus the vaikhart is related 
to the Paisua Mma, the next subtle state to the 
Taijasa and so on. And one wlio cultivates and 
follows this fine course of the &abda in its gradations 
is naturally brought into relation with the corres- 
ponding states of the Self. 

Thus a sabda* is concentrated upon; and by 
japa, meditation or other means prescribed by the 
Guru, It is gradually purified, shorn of its gross 
nature ; and on the trail of its vibrant note, nada, 
one gains entry into its own higher and subtler 
condition, WxGinadhyama siaiQ. When thepracticant 
attains in his consciousness to tins state of vtadhyama 
vak, he also attains to all that is natural to that 
state by way of power, liarmony, subtlety etc. 


1. It can be, m Ibeory, aoy iahJa. But in practice only those 
sounds or words are chosen that have already acquired a special 
potency by reason of being treated to tskesis and purification by 
adepts and established in tbc huoiia consciousness as readied toeans 
of ascent for others. Of such kind are mantras like the praniva, lijat 
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The donsciousness opens to the anahaia sound “ the 
causeless Nada that goes on incessantly behind all 
produced sound, and the purified kahia acquires a 
life, a caitanya, and the person gets the power to 
become aware of any mind he chooses irrespective 
of temporal or spatial barriers. Further pursuit of 
the nada and more subtilisation of the kabia, brings 
him to the^a^jfanii stage where the Light that sees 
and shows is manifest. The AVord reveals itself 
as a divine embodiment, the Deity, the seeker 
attains the power of direct sight, he becomes a 
Rishi. Yet further is the para state, the unmani- 
fested state of Sound which bases all the manifest 
states. Here all vibrations cease and one finds 
oneself in an absolute, ineffable state which is none 
other than his Self, the Brahman. 

in 

This Nada, the subtle hum of Inner Sound, is 
incessantly active in the Cosmos' behind the gross 
physical surface, in several forms in its several 

1. Tbe mystics id all the iraditioos the norld over, are familiar 
’xitb this Music of tbe Spbeies. 

‘AU the world reverberates with echoes of the Sound, but thou 
needst to opeo tbe doors of thy ear. It is laboite, knows no begioning, 
nor eod and therefore it is called Aaahad. Had there not been this 
Sound, tbe world would not have come i&to existence. Listen to the 
melodious soog and forget thyself in ecstasy.’ (Shah Niyaz) 

’Hear the heavenly sound. The ear of the soul will become the 
seat of reveration; these revelations are tbe subtle glimpses. Were I 
to speaL to you of these metodies the soul of the dead would rise from 
the tombs. Bring your ear close to it, it is not far off. Bring the 
jCgionsofthe tlrmament under your feet and from hfgh listen to the 
melodious song’. (Msulsna Rum) 
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stationings on their respective planes. It is a part of 
the creative process. And this organization of the 
Sound-manifestation is to be found in the human 
body as ■well. In it also there are stations or centres 
of the Four-stepped Vak, the Creative Speech, which 
are woven into their system by the Tantras in a 
remarkable manner. Sri Kapali Sastriar writes: 
'The Tantriks while admitting the principle of the 
division, apply it for practical purposes dealing 
•with the subiect from a psycho-physical and psycho- 
spiritual point of view; naturally therefore, since 
the subtle centres play a vital part in their yoga, 
they locate the Vak of the states in the nervous 
system. They name it para, pasyanti, maihyamn 
and vaikhart. The first and the supreme source — 
the primordial Para-KaJt is beyond ; it is unmanifest, 
but turned towards manifestation ; it is the great 
Causal tnaha-karana. and as such its centre is at the 
bottom of the spinal columti that supports the 
nervous system. The bottom is the mulaihara, the 
root-centre of the physical being. Next is the 
pahyanW vak, the word that perceives, and this is the 
causal located in the navel centre ; then is the 
madhyama vak, the middle, the Word in the inter- 
mediate subtle region between the navel and the 
throat which last is the region for the express 
speech called vaikhart vak.' (Lights on the Ancients) 

But man is not normally aware of this course 
antecedent to and resulting in his usual audible 
speech, because he is extrovert, turned outward in 
his faculties and the channel or naiji in which this 
fine current of nada fio%vs is shut to him. His being 
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moves only along the nadis of Ida and Pingala, 
through the currents of inspiration and expiration. 
When by means of appropriate yogic practice the 
current of breath through these iiadit is arrested, 
the movement of life-force is steadied, the mental 
waves are checked and the closed moutli of the 
Sushumna nadi begins to open. This is the 
Brahtnadvara, door to Brahman, in which is to be 
directed the life-breath and followed with the mind. 
Slowly one begins to hear the nada. the subtle sound. 
This sound is to be assiduously followed in its freed 
movement, from centre to centre, till it leads and 
disappears in the para state where stands unveiled 
the Ultimate Self. 

There are a number of methods to start on the 
practice of this Yoga of Sound, Nada. The classical 
way is to sit in a perfected asana, a sitting posture 
in which you can sit for any length of time without 
the least discomfort, erect and immobile ; go into 
the iSwWflw (or Vaisnavi) tnudra where you look 
out and yet see none, for the attention is fixed 
within, anlar Jaksyam hahir drstih; resort to the 
lover of Breath for opening the Sushumna ; listen 
to the subtle vada coursing within it and join 
yourself with the life-force to it in its upward 
ascent. But all cannot do it straightaway and so a 
number of aids are recommended e.g. japa, 
pranayama, closing of the ears with fingers and 
concentrating within etc. 

There arc broadly four stages in this sadhar.a, 
the first beginning, ptaramhha avasiha, when you 
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liave definitely crossed the gross belt and begin to 
hear the auahata, unstruck sound, a sound like that 
of an ornament, kvana, in the heart. A glow of 
health, sweet fragrance exudes from the body. 
Peace and purity begin to establish themselves. 
The second stage is the ghatavastha, when breathing 
appears to stop and all becomes one enclosed like a 
jar. The sound of a drum is heard in the throat 
centre. The body acquires a peculiar beauty. The 
next stage is the paricayavasiha, the state of recogni- 
tion, wherein the Xada is close to greet the Self. 
PraT}a stations itself between the eye-brows and 
there the report of a mrdanga is heard. Siddhis 
crowd upon the practitioner. Diseases of mind and 
body fall away and a natural happiness fills the 
being. The last and the perfect state is nfspatti 
avastha, when the Prana shoots above the 5;«5 and 
enters the Brahmarandhra. This state is heralded 
by the notes of a Flute and the mind becomes one 
with the Self, one with Creative Will. 

The whole course is sketched out graphically in 
the Nada Bindu Upanisad : 

‘ They ogin being in thesi<I<fA5sa«a and practising 
the Vaishnavi-tnudra, should always hear the 
internal sound through the right ear. The sound 
which he thus practises makes him deaf to all 
external sounds. Having overcome all obstacles, he 
enters the innya state within fifteen days. 

* In the beginning of his practice, ho hears 
many loud sounds. They gradually increase in 
pitch and are beard more and more subtly. At first, ' 
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tho sounds are like those proceeding from the ocean, 
clouds, kettle-dvum, and cataracts; in the middle 
state like those proceeding from uiardala ( musical 
instrument ), bells, and horn ; at the last stage, as 
those proceeding from tinkling bells, flute, vlna and 
bees. Thus he hears many such soiinds more and 
more subtle.* When he comes to that stage when 
the sound of the great kettle-drum is being heard, 
he should try to distinguish only sounds more and 
more subtle. He may change his concentration 
from the gross sound to the subtle, or from the 
subtle to the gross, but he should not allow his mind 
to be diverted from them towards others. 

‘The mind having at first concentrated itself 
on any one sound fixes firmly to that and is 
absorbed in it. Becoming insensible to external 
impressions, the mind becomes one with the sound 
as milk with water, and then becomes rapidly 
absorbed in Cidakaha. 

‘ Being indifferent towards all objects, the yogin 
having controlled his passions, should by continual 

1. Treatises do oot always ogree on ibe nature of the sounds or on 
Iheir order. The Hamsa for tnsisoce, siving a desctiption 

of the ten kinds of sounds that arc heard, states that the tsihaka may 
experience the tenth (rumble of rain-cloud} wiihoui the first nine 
sounds, under special circumstances. Its gives an interesting account 
of the effects experienced in each stage. ‘In the first stage, his body 
becomes emi ctmtihere isfcltacreeping movement); in thesecond, 
there is the breaking in the body, in the third, there is piercing; in the 
fourth the head shakes ; in tbe fifth, the palate produces saliva ; in the 
sixth, nectar is attained; in the seventh, the knowledge of the hidden 
arises ; in tbe eighth, the Para Vak is heard ; in the ninth, the body 
becomes invisible and the pure divine eye is dev'cloped ; in the tenth, he 
ailsios parahrahmao, 



THE PRATYABHIJNA SYSTEM 

Admillodly one of the oldest of the religious 
systems in the Indian sub-continent, Saivism has 
come to stay in three recognised forms viz. Sal- 
slhah or the Vlrit Saira SiidhaMa, in the Karnatak, 
•Sana Siddhanta in the southern peninsula and the 
Advaita Saha or the Trika Doctrine in Kashmir. 

• It is this last system that is the subject of our 
present study. 

Saivism in Kashmir has been called the Irita 
because of the series of triads that are fundamental 
to that system e.g. Siva, Supreme, Sakti, Power, 
IVara, Man; Sira, Lord, SaJ/i, Power, Anti or Jlva, 
being; Para Satli, Higher Power, Ap'ara, lower,' 
Para/ara, mixed; or the triad of the m’odes of 
knowledge: Bhrda, dual, Abitrda. non-dual, Bheda- 
hheda, dual-non-dual. 

The literature of Kashmir Saivism is classified 
under three broad categories; (I) -tjaiaas, believed 
to har-e been revealed by Lord Siva as Srikanlha to 
Sage Durvasa who in turn had them -declared to 
mankind through his three mind-born sons. 
Trimbafca, Amardaka and Srifcantha. Notable 
among the Agamas are the Malinivijaya, Svacchanda 
Vijndnahhairava, Mrgindra, and the Rudrayamala. 

Also included in these Sastras are the Sira Sutrat: 
ascribed to Vasu Gupta of the 9th century a.D. 
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(II) Spanda Saslra develops -whatever principles 
are adumbrated in the Siva Sutras. The leading 
text IS the Span^a Karika. of Kallata Bhatta which 
has been commentated and annotated upon by a 
number of writers among whom are Bhaskara, 
Utpala Vaishnava and Kshemaraja. 

(III) Then there are expositions of the phi- 
losophy of the system justifying to the logical in- 
telligence the truths of the Trika vis a vis the various 
extant doctrines in the field of philosophy. These 
constitute the Pratyabkipia Sasira, the Scripture that 
brings home the re^^ognition of one’s own true 
nature. Somananda's Siva drs^i is considered to be 
the basic work in this line and the Ihara PratyahhijriS 
by his pupil Utpala giving a summarised account 
of this Philosophy, is rated so high that the system 
itself came to be known by this name, PralyahhijuX^ 

II 

The Ultimate Reality, in this Philosophy, is a 
Supreme, Something higher than which there is 
nothing, anuitara. It is beyond conception, beyond 
description. But the same Reality as related to 
Creation, reveals itself as the Transcendent and the 
Immanent. It is above the Creation, vihoUirtfa, 
it is also immanent in the Creation, vihamaya.. It 
is a Consciousness, pure and supreme, Cit. It is 

1. The celebrated Abhinava Gupta author of Tanirslofia and 
TewJrajara, has written two rrtlis OO the PratyabhijJia Sutra of 
Utpala. Kshemaraja, author of PralyahMijna Hrdayam — 
epitome of the main principtea of the system — Js his pupil. 
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practice concentrate Iiis attention upon the sound 

icli destroj's the mind. Having abandoned all 
thoughts and being freed from all actions, he should 
nlways concentrate Ills attention on the sound, and 
his cilta becomes absorbed in it. 

Just as a bee drinking the honey does not care 
for the odour, so the citta which is always absorbed 
in sound, does not long for sensual objects, as it is 
bound by the sweet smell of nada and has abandon- 
ed its flitting nature. 

‘pe serpent cUta through listening to the naia 
s entirely absorbed in it, and becoming unconscious 
of everything concentrates itself on the sound. 

'The sound serves the purpose of a sharp goad 
to control the maddened cUphanl-dUa which roves 
, In the pleasure-garden of the sensual objects. 

‘ It serves the pupose of a snare for binding the 
iur-cua. It also serves the purpose of a shore to 
tne ocean waves of citta. 

'The sound proceeding from Pranava which is 
Brahman is of the nature of effulgence ; the mind 
becomes absorbed in it; that is the supreme step of 


'The sound exists till there is the SksSa thought. 
Beyond this is the sound-less Parabrahman which 
IS Paramatma. 

‘The mind exists so long as there is sound, but 
With its cessation, the state is one which is above 
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the mind. This sound is absorbed in the Indes- 
tructible and the sound-less state is the supreme step. 

‘The mind -which along with Prana has its 
karmic affinities destroyed by constant concentration 
upon Nada is absorbed in the Unstained One. There 
is no donbt about it. 

'Many myriads of nadas and more of bindus-^ 
all become absorbed in the Brahma-Pranava sound... 

' And when the sight becomes fixed wihout any 
object to be seen, when the praiia becomes still with- 
out any effort and when the cUta becomes without 
any support, the yogin becomes the form of the 
Inner Sound of Brahma-Pranava. 
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called variously as Para SamvU, Siva,^ Paramasiva» 
It is luminous, prakaha. That is not all. The Cons- 
ciousness is not only self-luminous, but it is equally 
self-conscious, not only frakaha but also vimaria. 
Cil is also cailanya. It is prakaha vimatkamaya. If 
it were only prakaka, luminous, there would be no 
movement. It would be like an inert* diamond. 
But it is instinct with vimarSa, it is aware of itself, 
it surveys itself. And what it so surveys as itself, 
it is moved, self-moved to manifest. For that is 
its nature. This aspect of vimarka, this poise of the 
at aware of its existence, is the Cit-Sakti, at as 
Sakii.CidrQpittikakli. Thus we conceive the Reality 
turned towards manifestation as Farama Siva, 
Consciousness and Saktl, Power. The two are not 
really two, but one in two poises. Sakti is Siva in 
the creative mood. As the Consciousness Is Infinite, 
the Power too is infinite. This Infinite Sakti has 
infinite modes, but of these five are fundamental : 

at, the power of revelation by which the 
Consciousness is aglow. In the form of at, the 
Supreme is Sira. 

Ananda, the power of the delight, bliss, in the 
wake of which there comes into operation a perfect 
freedom, svalantrya, to effectuate. In this form, 
the Supreme is Sakii. 

Iccha, the Will to manifest. In this form, the 
Supreme is Sadakiva or Sadakhya. 

1. In this system, Siva signifies the Reality, not one of the Gods 
of the Hindu Trinity. 

2. yadi nUcimaTtah sySt anlsoaro j«dasea pratajytta; if he had 
CO vimarsa then He would be without power, inert. (Para Prattitiaf. 
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Jnatta, the power to know, know the ordering 
of the manifestation. In this form, the Supreme is 
Uvara. 

Kriya, the power to create and assume any 
form. In this form, the Supreme is Sadvidya or 
Stiddha vidya. 

It is through the operation of these Saktis, the 
activity of the One Cit-Sakti, that the Universe 
comes to be as a pratara, spr^d-out, as an unmesa, 
opening out of the Supreme. The universe, in this 
system, is not created. It Is an emanation, a 
putting out of what is already contained in the 
heart of the Supremo — not indeed in the full- 
fledged form that we see but in seed-form, In 
potency, hrdaya bljastham vihvamtlal caracaram. 

This manifestation of the Universe out of the 
Supreme Reality proceeds through a graded deploy- 
ment of stresses in this praka^a-oimariarnaya Cit, 
Consciousness that is self-luminous and self-aware, 
a series of self-modifications, each modification 
being termed the iaflva. Principle, of that order of 
creation. 

In this scheme, the primal stir of the Will to 
manifest, spanda, in the Supreme, the Parama Siva, 
is the first step. This poise of the Supreme in the 
creative mood is designated the Sfua. In this 
BtaVas it is tiio Consciousness, Cit, that is pre- 
dominant. The unitive experience in Para Siva in 
which the object and the subject (of awareness- 
experiences ) were one and indistinguishable, is now 
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broken up by the negativing Sakti ( nisedha-vySpara^ 
tUpa). Duo to this operation of the Sakti ( in the 
form of Jnana kakti ), there is only the awareness of 
**/”. The object so negated is again presented to 
the experience, no doubt, but as a demarcated “This” 
vis a vis the “I”. 

Once Siva comes into being, i. e. the urge to 
manifest throbs into a etir, tlie other side of the Cit, 
the vitnar&a, the kinetic aspect, comes into its own. 
There is an ebullition of. Delight followed by a 
constant afiirmalion of the self-awareness in the 
form of existence. The “I” becomes "/ am,” aham. 
In this stage it is the Ananda aspect that is pre- 
dominant. This is called the hakti tattva. 

These two states of Cit, it must bo noted, are 
not so much successive as simultaneous.. 

The next is the stage when there is an affirma- 
tion of the Self, the “I” as all “This”. *'/ am TAiV, 
ahamidam, the emphasis falling on the “I”. This 
is the Sadakiva or Sadakhya lallva, ( affirming the sat; 
Existence) where the Will, Iccha aspect of Sakti is 
dominant to affirm the ahanla, the I-conscioUsness; 
The “This ” aspect is yet vague. This is known as 
nimesa, the state in which the Universe ( ideal ) is 
still enclosed within. 

Further is the stage where the object or the 
“This” content of the experience takes fuller shape 
and calls for emphasis on itself. The experience 
here is consequently more evocative of “This” 
which is seen to he “ I ” : “ This am I ”, idam aham. 
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This knowledge is the result of the operation of 
Jnana Sakti which leads at this stage — the stage 
of lhara iaitva, known as tmmesa, where - the 
Universe is opening out. 

Next is the Sad-'vidya taltva, wb^re both the 
"I” and “This” are equally stressed — the stage 
of transition in which both the subject and the 
object are distinct and yet one in identity. Both 
are distinguished, yet they form part of one move- 
ment, their relation is one of bhedabheda. The 
experience here is aham aham. idam idam and the 
Sakti dominating at this stage is the i^riyU hakii. 

So far is the Suddha Adhvan, the Pure or Ideal 
Way, for in spite of a progressive self-modification 
of the original unitive experience, the whole move- 
ment has been in an Ideal sphere, not actual so as 
to obscure the true nature of the Reality. There 
has been no real separation between the “ I ” and 
“This”, aham and idam, the subject and the object.* 

Now begins the A&»ddha Adhvan, the Impure 
Course, in which the Reality is progressively veiled 
and there is a growing separation between the "I” 
and “This”. This development is brought about 
by tho intervention of Afaya, a mode of Sakti that 
measures ; to measure, it is indispensable to limit 
and divide and that is what Maya does. It brings 
in sanfcoca, Umitation and the manifestation — 
both the ''I” and the “This”, the subject and the 


1. Tliete Five are (be Tatlvu of Uoivenat Eaperiesce. Tboie 
that rettow are the Tattvas of individual cxperieoc^. 
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object side — is subjected to this process of narrow- 
ing, of limitation and therefore of separation of 
tho one from the otlicr. Moya operates by contract- 
ing the Universal modes of Consciousness active in 
tho Five Tattvas of tho Universal Manifestation 
viz. at, Ananda, Iccha, Jnana and Kri^a- Tims: 

1. Tho otcrnality, nilyalva, of Cit is limited 
by Maya and tho kancuka of Time, kdla, 
temporal determination, ensues. 

2. Tho all-pervasiveness, vydpakalva, of Ananda 
is limited by Maya and tli© kancuka of 
Space, niyati, spatial determination, ensues. 
Included in this is tho limitation of the 
svalantrya, freedom, into the law of Causa- 
lity. 

3. The all-completeness, puntatva, of Iccha, 
Will, is limited by Maya and the kancuka 
of raga, desire. — arising from want — ensues. 

4. The all-knowledge, sarvajnatva, of Ih'ara is 
limited by Maya and the kancuka of vidya, 
limited knowledge, ensues. 

5. The all-doership, all-powerfulness, sarva‘ 
karlriva, of Kriya is limited by Maya and 
the kancuka of kata, fragmentation of power 
and efficacy, ensues. 

Thus is the manifesting Consciousness subjected 
to a limitation of Its nature and clothed in the 
cloaks, kancuka, in which the “I” and “This”, the 
subjective and the objective statuses, tlie Siva and 
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Sakti, emerge as the Purusha and the Prakriti. 
Siva comes forth as tho ftintsa, the individual 
self-consciousness stationed in every form. His 
omnipotence, omniscience, amplitude, eternity, 
omnipresence and freedom — all suffer a diminution 
as a result of the operation of the Kancukas and he 
emerges as a limited individual being, Also, what 

held togethet 1 ” and " This'* , t'KO 
or poises of the One Consciousness, are now — with 
the incoming of Maya— -effectively separated from 
each other. 

Corresponding to the subjective puru§a aspect, 
is the objebtivo prakrd. Purusha is the experioncer 
and Prakriti tlie experienced. 

This, in the Trika. constitutes tlie scheme of 
creation consisting of 36 Principles or Tattvas which 
we may sum up : 

1. Siva tallva 

2. Sakti tallva 

3. Sadasiva tallva 

4. Ikvara tallva 

5. Sadakhya taUva 

6 — 11. Maya with the Kancukas of Kala, 
Vidya, Raga. Kala, Ktyati 

12 . 

13. Prakfli ( with three gunas of saliva, rajas 
and (amas \ 

14. UuJdhi 

13. 

IG. Manas 


antahkaranj 
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17 — 21. Five powers of perception— /nSntfniriyas 
22—26. Five powers of action— 

27 — 31. Five tanmatras of perception 
32 — 36. Five mahabhnias 

III 

Sucli is the individual, a product of 36 tatlvas, a 
culmination of the long process of increasing 
obscuration of Reality that is Infinite Consciousness. 
He has a gross body of the five mWtabhUlas, a subtle 
body of eight constituents,* the puryasiaha, a pratia 
dynamism that activates the bodies and at the 
centre of it all. a Consciousness that forms his self. 
That self is indeed no other than Siva. But due to 
the impurities that taint his being, man is ignorant 
of this truth of his self. The impurity that obscures 
the truth is of three kinds. The first is the Sijava 
mala, the impurity of limitation which comes to be 
when the Supreme accepts the will to manifest. In 
the very act of creation, Siva imposes a self-limita- 
tion on his infinity and transcendence and goes 
into a movement of particularisation, anu-iva, 
atomicity. This is a movement limiting the opera- 
tion of the Iccha ^akli. And the effect of PrakJriti* 
is constituted of three gnnas, strands, satlva. raja% 
and tamas, which are so to say the projections of 
the Saktis of Jnana, Iccha and Kriya. 


1. Buiihy, ahankarat manat aad tbe five tanmatras, 

2. Prakriti, io the Tttka, it is to be aoted, is different from the 
Praknii in the Sankhya. In the latter there is one Prakriti with many 
Purushas but in the Trtka, each Ptmisha has his Prakriti. 
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• Prakriti modifies itself, step by step, from the 
subtle to the less subtle, till it culminates in gross 
matter, as follows : 

a) A7ilahkayana, the inner instrument ( or 
apparatus) consisting of btiddhi, the intelli- 
gence that ascertains ; 

ahafikara, the egoity that appropriates to 
itself *, 

waitas, the faculty of perception and con- 
ception. 

b) Five powers of sense-perception, jnanen- 
driyas viz. — powers of smell, taste, sight, 
touch and audition. 

c) Five powers of action, kamendriyas viz. — 
powers of speech, grasping, locomotion, 
excretion, procreation. 

d) Five subtle elements of perception, the 
ianmalras: sound, touch, colour, flavour, 
odour. 

e) These five lanmatras in their turn give rise, 
in varying combinations of themselves, to 
the Five Gross Elements, Panca MahabkUlas 
of which the Universe is constituted : 

Ether, Air, Fire, Water, Earth. 

This contraction, sanioca. is termed in this philo- 
sophy the ttnax'it wa/a. impurity of limitation. 
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The coming of Siva in the belt of Maya {akuddha 
tnaya) gives rise to another typo of impurity—' 
inayic mala', the limitations imposed by tlie kancukas 
and the subsequent adjuncts provided to the purusa, 
individual jiva. in the form of subtler and gross 
bodies etc. constitute the tnaya mala. 

A still further impurity that encrusts the true 
nature of man is tlie karma mala, the impurity of 
the Karma ho forges at every moment of his life. 

To get rid of his bondage in Ignorance, man 
has to dissolve these three impurities. When these 
veiling layers of mala arc eliminated, then alone is 
it possible for liis Consciousness to shine in its true 
lustre. The Cilia is rolled back into Cil. The Jiva 
realises he Is Siva. That is not all. The realisation 
broadens itself into the living vision of the whole 
universe as Siva. C»W5«an<fa, bliss of the real “I** 
Consciousness is followed and completed by jagad- 
anattda, bliss of experiencing the universe as Siva 
or Cil. This is the full content of liberation. 

IV 

The Trika is emphatic that it is not possible 
for man to achieve this liberation by his own 
unaided effort. He is bound by three layers of mala 
and while it may be possible to get a practical 
release from the karma mala and even from the 
triay'iya mala, by means of disciplines and austerities, 
physical, psychological and spiritual, it is impossible 
for him to get rid of the anava mala. For this 
inherent imperfection is not of the soul’s choosing 
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like the karmic or born of association with the 
upadhis, adjuncts, like the tnayiya. The anava mala 
is something taken on by Siva on himself of his 
own free accord ; He has for reasons of Self-mani- 
festation, imposed on his own Iccha kakti a diminu- 
tion, a contraction, and the anava mala is the 
inevitable result. Consequently he alone can 
remove the mala that he has taken on. That is why 
it is ~Siva, it is his anugraka, Grace, that alone can 
effect the radical release from the attava paha. The 
flow of his Grace is called, in this Sastra, hahil pain, 
Descent of Grace. 

Grace knows no law. It effects in a trice what 
appears to be impossible or involving long effort. 
But there are gradations in the Impact of Grace. 
In those in whom it descends in full measure, the 
liberation is instantaneous: in those who receive it 
moderately, the process is quickened and the progress 
ensured j in those who receive it least, there is 
effected an awakening and a start made on the 
jovnney Home of the soul. 

Grace is one side of the truth. The other side 
consists of a certain preparation, a measure of 
equipment to bear the Descent and embody it. The 
Sastra has four upayas, means, for the purpose. 
We may describe them briefly under the following 
heads : 

^naK<?a upaya : A very rare but possible way 
in which the impact of the hakli-pTxla is so massive 
and Intense that there is a flood of bliss accompanied 
by a radical elimination of oil impurities. In a 
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moment as it wore, the veil is lifted and tlie real!* 
sation of one’s own true nature as Siva and of the 
universe ns the same Reality begins to vibrate 
naturally. When the moment arrives, any occasion 
serves the ^mrpose e g. the instn\ctiOT\ oC the Guru, 
a striking experience In life etc. We may observe 
in passing that such transformations are not 
happenings of chance or accident or caprice, but 
are the consummation of labours in previous births 
awaiting fruition in the present. 

"Anava upSya : A means where personal effort, 
puriisakara, plays a predominant part. The body, 
the pratta and the mind are worked upon by pres- 
cribed methods of discipline and subjected to courses 
of purification, and reorientation of their energies. 
Worship, ritual,* control of pran<t, direction of the 
mental faculties inward by meditation, concentra- 
tion’ etc. are used in varying degrees. The crucial 
movement, however is the opening of the Madhya,^ 
which means the SusumnS in this context, and its 
enlivenmenl following the arrest of the Dow of 
Prana and Apana in the Ida and the Pingald, the 
vahccheda. The climax of this movement is the 
attainment of Cidananda- 


1. This is also called Krtyafaya because of the several kriyat of 
that kind involved in (he process 

2. of the mind in the region of the heart in rhythm with the rise 
and fall of piaita. adyuffto— (o/(>iiiMa/a?ia— between (be heart and 
distance of twelve fingers (herefroin. 

3. Madhya is a tecboicat term in Triha meaning the central or 
basic factor of operation. It means difTerenl things in the different 
upSyas, 
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SWa upaya: This proceeds on more mental 
and psychological lines aimed at the mergence of 
the individual consciousness in the Supreme Cons- 
ciousness, samavesa.' It is also called Jnanopaya 
because here the effort is through a replacement 
of lower and imperfect knowledge by a progressively 
fuller and truer knowledge — pratibha ptana. 
Vikatpas, mental determinations are first purified 
and then eliminated making the field clear for the 
True Consciousness to shine. Key-formulas or 
vakyas that ‘ I am Siva ’ or to the effect that “ All 
is my Self” are meditated upon till they become 
part of the texture of one's mind and the sense of 
duality is dissolved letting the consciousness find its 
natural base in the Para Samvit. the Madhya. This 
power of purified Knowledge as also the Mantra- 
iakli which is sedulously cultivated, bring about 
the rise of the Kundalini without other aids and 
the sadhaka is led to the goal of Self-realisation. 

Sambhava upaya'. This is meant for a smaller 
category of seekers, those who proceed mainly 
through vicars and dhyana, enquiry and meditation. 
ThQ Madhya to be attained here is the Pur© I-Cons- 
ciousness, oftr^rims ahatn. The sadhana begins with 
the discipline of meditation on the Panca Kriya and 
proceeds through the practice of Vikalpa Ksaya. 


t. Oaeof tbe mc&os «d<ip(«d towards this cod is saA(> tanhosa 
aod ia^lt vikSsa. The CoDsciousoess that is oormally turned outward 
and darts at objects through the senses is repeatedly drawn bacW and 
turned within towards (be Self. This is sanAoea. VtASta is when tbe 
consciousness is firmly heldwithin, concenlrated upon the Self, tbough 
the senses are allowed Ibetr customary activity. 
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Panca Krtya is the Five-hold act of Siva which 
is reflected in the individual. Even as Siva is 
constantly engaged in the five acts of Creation, 
Maintenance, Withdrawal, Concealment and Grace, 
the individual creature too is occupied in the 
fivefold act* of (1) iwrception of an object, srsti, 
(2) retention of what is perceived, stithi (3) enjoy- 
ment of its rasa-5<*m/;5ra — during which the object 
is absorbed as it were in the consciousness (4) rising 
of the impression even after the object is removed, 
vilaya, having the effect of concealment or obscu- 
ration of pure consciousness. (5) complete absorption 
of the object into the original Cil, anugraJia. By 
constantly observing this activity in oneself with 
the background of Siva and bis Fivefold Act, the 
consciousness is gradually processed into higher and 
higher forms till it is sublimated into pure Cil. 

The other method is of Vikaipa ksaya. The 
mind is always full of thoughts, ideas, mentations 
of all kinds. The practice recommended is to relax 
the mind, to cease to think of anything, but all the 
while keeping the awareness. A more positive way 
is to concentrate within the heart and vigilantly 
keep out every vikdlpa, till the mind grows into a 
condition of natural thought-less-ness, a condition 
in which the Self, the Madhya, the Supreme Cons- 
ciousness, would emerge and come into its own. 

In some cases the Guru awakens, by his dtksa. the 
nirvikalpa Knowledge — the Knowledge in which 
there is no mental activity — , the vikalpas are 
destroyed and the union takes place with the 
Higher Consciousness. 
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Whatever the method or methods, the aspirant 
passes through a series of statuses corresponding to 
the extent of the impurity eliminated and to the 
state of the consciousness attained. The ordinary 
jiva, for instance, is subject to the three tnalas : he is 
sakala. One who succeeds in removing from himself 
the karma mala is called the pralayakala ; he is still 
subject to maytya mala and the anava mala. He who 
passes beyond the belt of Maya and is free from the 
tnaylya mala is called the vijnanakala. He is still 
tainted with the attava mala ; his position is above 
the maya but below the Suidha Vidya. The 

atomicity, ^t\ava mala, is shed step by step as the 
jiva crosses from one tattva to another in the mani- 
festation of the Sttddha Maya, in the measure in 
which the distinction { ideal though it be) between 
the aham and idam gradually gives way to complete 
absorption in purti^hanla, the Full " I '* ness. 

He is the Manira, in the Suddha VidyS tattva, 
who experiences no doubt a distinct diversity but 
all in a Unity of the Self. In the "ihara tattva, ho 
is Mantrekvara to whom the Universe is as distinct 
as the Self and yet Is identical with the Self. In 
the Sada^iva Tattva, he is ilfawtra Mahehara who 
experiences everywhere “I am This” with a stress 
on the “I” aspect of the truth. The Universe is 
there but only as my Being. Higher than that is the 
highest, the Siva Pramala — the state of Conscious 
ness where all is not one with Siva, but is Siva. Some 
authorities, however, hold that after the Mantra 
Mahehara are statuses of SSkiya and Sambhava. 
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Though the beginnings of this Cult are lost in 
legend and the innumerable sects into which it has 
proliferated all over the land has made it difficult 
to determine the exact form of its original formu- 
lation, still there are certain broad features of its 
philosophy and its practice that make it possible to 
lay hold on the central truths of this important 
branch of Indian spiritual effort. .There are 
indeed a large number of treatises in the various 
vernaculars of the regions where it has held sway,* 
but by and large, they all base themselves on the 
Teachings of Gorakshanath which are said to 
have been expounded by the great Teacher himself 
in the Siddha-Siddhanta—Paddhali.* Whether the 
said work was actually written by Gorakshanath 
and whether all the doctrines therein were enun- 
ciated by one person of that name, is a question 
that cannot be decided with any finality. It is 
enough for our purpose to note from this treatise 
that the Natha Sampradaya (tradition) has certain 
basic philosophic postulates and a system or combi- 
nation of the essentials of the different systems of 
Toga to translate the Knowledge into practice. This 
tradition looks upon the whole universe as a direct 


1. Notably in parts of Eastm Bensal. Nepal, Upper ladia. 
Central and Western India, 

2. Tbere are a number of otber works in Sanskrit on the subject 
but they are mostly based upon the Paddhatt in one way or otber. 
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manifestation of the Divine Reality on different 
levels, the Many proceeding from the One in pur- 
poseful evolution, and posits the goal of life as the 
full realisation of this truth by e^h individual 
in oneself. The means to awake and realise this 
true state of one’s existence is a graded discipline 
consisting of the main elements of Hatha Yoga, 
Raja Yoga, Mantra and Laya Yoga. 

There is One Reality which is the Ultimate 
Truth of All. It is Infinite ; It has no limits. It 
is the Sole; there is none other than It. It is 
Eternal; It has neither beginning nor end. Itia 
Self-luminous: It needs nothing else to reveal It. 
This Supremo Reality, identical with the Brahman 
of the Upanishad, is called Shiva. 

Though thus Absolute and Indeterminate, Shiva 
is not bound by this indefinability. He reveals 
Himself as the AH. For the All is nothing else but 
He: there can be no other beside Shiva, the Sole 
Reality, ntfrayrtMi. Shiva has within Himself a 
Power by which ho moves into manifestation. This 
Power, SJiakti, is not something dififerent or sub- 
sidiary to Him. It is Himself as Power. Or to put 
it in another way, the same Reality as the Immu- 
table, the Static, is Shiva ; and as the Mutable, the 
Dynamic aspect. It is Shakti. There is no difference. 
"Within Shiva there is Shakti; within Shakti 
there is Shiva. I see no difference between them ; 
they are like the moon and the moon-light.’’^ 


1. StJdhottiJiSnla Satiff«ka IV. 37 
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'Shakti exists in Shiva and cannot be apart 
from Shiva. And Shiva always contains His Shakti 
which may be active or may be not active. In 
either case the Shakti inheres in Shiva. Similarly 
the Shakti always carries Shiva. When She acts, 
She acts in Him, out of Him and for Him. When 
She does not act. She reposes in herself, that is in 
Shiva. Thus manifest or unmanifest, the Shiva- 
Shakti Reality is eternal. 

To put it in other terms, Shiva is the Reality 
as Being. Shakti is the same Reality as Becoming. 
Both are different poises of the One. The universe 
is a Becoming, a Self-manifestation of Shiva worked 
out through HU innate Power, Shakti. Creation 
ensues in the expansive mood of Shakti, destruction 
in the mood of withdrawal into Herself, in to 
Shiva. The Cause of the entire Movement is Shiva- 
Shakti, iaJiit~yuk/a^Siva. 

And how is the manifestation' of the universe 
brought about ? 

In the beginning there is only the Absolute, 
Indeterminate, Pure Being. There is only the 
supreme Transcendent Shiva, the Luminous Existent 
Beyond, Aparam faram. His innate Power, liija 
hakti is there in Him, identical with Him, as His 
pure Will, iecahmalra. Tlie Will is pure, it wills 
nothing. It is formless, eternal, whole, still, 
unarisen.’ 

Next there arises the Impulse to reveal. The 
Power or the Will gets on urge to manifest what is 


1 . SitSXrli,nityaU», nlrantttata,iti$panialra, niruHelta. 
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contained v,'ithin. This Power instinct witli tho 
will to manifest is Para Sa^li. Tlio samo Power 
which asNija Shakli was indistinguishable from tho 
Shiva is now os Para &akii, distinguishablo from 
tho Transcendent Shiva. As has been well put, it 
exists not as Shiva but in Shiva who is Paramatn 
Padatn, cognisant. This Para iakli assorts its exis- 
tence, it is immoasuraWo, infinite, but yet non- 
differentiate, un-manifest.* Tho urgo to manifest 
has arisen; it is facing towards, tiumukhat mani- 
festation, but as yet there is no movement 
therefor. 

Now there is a stir, a vibration, spanda within. 
Tho Shakti in which this movement has stirred, is 
called Apara kakti. Tho Apara kafiti goes ono step 
further from tho changeless Shiva in tho static 
poise of Being, and tends towards definite move- 
ment of revelation. But as yet, there is no outer 
movement. It is a stir within. It is vibrant, 
throbbing, clear, disclosive, blooming ® And along 
with his Shakti, Shiva too emerges more clearly as 
the illuminer of His active Will, He becomes the 
very Will, svecchamatra, Himself appears as Sunyayn. 

The fourth stage arrives when there arises the 
consciousness of T’ in tho whole movement. When 
Shiva who was so far an impersonal Spirit, becomes 
conscious of Himself as the Existent, Stainless, 
Niranjananiy governing His creative Will, as a 
determining Person, His Power assumes the 


osiiiva, apramtyatva, aMMiHaCva, onantala, avyaklalS 
2. sphurala, spharatS, iphuiafS, sphofata, sphmti 
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character of His Body. The Shakti liere is called 
Suksma hakti. She is impartite, unparceJled, 
immobile, definite, without distinctions.* 

In the fifth and the last subtle stage, the Shakti 
reveals itself as a Power that can know, feel and 
will, vedanhila, and is called the Kundalint kakti She 
is perfect, irresistible, fronting towards creation, 
constituting Herself as the Matrix, and reflecting 
the nature of Shiva in the forms of Her making.* 
All that is to be brought out, revealed, is manifested 
in an ideal state in this step of the Shakti, illumined 
by Shiva who poises Himself os the Great Self, 
ParamatmS, and Lord of that Ideal Creation. 

The Ideal world so created by the Shakti on 
the move and held by the Cundalini Shakti is the 
Cosmic Body, para pinda, of Shiva who as the Soul 
of this vast body is called the Para iiva. This 
cosmic Body is also called anddi pinda, beginning- 
less, for it has no beginning as such in Time. The 
Ideal Creation has no relation with the Time of 
our conception. 

From this ideal formulation of the Sliiij£.ii there 
proceeds as a result of further self-variation, self- 
diversification, self-evolution, the gross creation, 
jada-jagat. “From the Adya {anddi pinda) comes 

]. nirantaraham, nairamiyam, nmitalyam, niieayalvam, 
mitiikalpalvam 

2, purnalratn, pratibimlaftam, prakrttrupalJ, 
pratyangmukkalian, aucekatyam 

At the Sbakil, io each of her Stations, hai difTereat aitribtites, so 
alto the Shiva in cash of HiS poises has different characteristics. 
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Mahaka^a ; from Mahaka&aj the Mahavayti ; from 
Mahavayti ihe Mahatejas ; from Mahatejas the 
Mahasalila ; from the MahasalUa the Mahapftkivt.” 
And this great material body of the universe is the 
Maha-sakara-pinda, the Great Formed Sutetance. 
As the Soul of this Sahara Pinda, Shiva is the 
Paramalina. 

Thus fat regarding the Cosmos, the universal 
creation. The next to issue is the vy^ti pinda, 
individual formations which are so many individua- 
lised self-involvements of the manifesting Shakti. 
Each individual form is a self'-creation of Shiva- 
Shakti. of which Shakti is the Body and Shiva the 
Soul. There are indeed a million orders in this 
creation, but this truth of ^hakti-^ynkia-hiva per- 
vading and constituting each formation is to be 
found everywhere.' In Man this truth arrives at a 
point of overt expression. 

In a sense man the individual is the point of 
return in the curve of the Manifestation. The 
entire cosmos with all its principles and powers is 
reflected, reproduced in a miniature scale, in his 
system.* No doubt the Shiva-Shakti manifestation 


1 . Sallve sallv* sa^ala racanS sampidek3 vtbhSli 
lallvf iailve paramaracanS tamvtdekS vib/iah 
grase grSte baiula latalS lamPagS samvidebS 
bhase bhSse bhajaU bhavaia brhmifa ia>nvt4i/tS. 

2. AH the regions of tbe Created Universe are found organised in 
the bumao body: the various heavens in the upper body and tbe 
nether regions in the lower. Tbe different kinds of beings viz. Gods 
and Goddesses active in the universe are also active io tbe human 
body at their respective centres. 
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in the universe is repeated in each individual form.‘ 
But there are different degrees of self-revelation. 
In man the process arrives at a certain completion. 
In him there is a consciousness that has developed 
and is one on the verge of becoming aware of the 
true nature of its own existence and its purpose. 
The embodied consciousness begins to perceive and 
feel that it is but one wave of a mighty pulsation 
of Shiva-Shakti in manifestation. The Shakti 
developing in the growing consciousness is ready 
to greet Her Lord once again in the full blaze 
of manifestation. The Body and the Soul are close 
to realising their identity. In fulness of manifesta- 
tion the Shakti reveals Herself as none otber^than 
Shiva Himself.- Further the moment man awakes 
to this fact of Shiva-Sbakti manifestation in him- 
self and the same Shiva-Shakti efflorescence in the 
universe around, and realises it in his consciousness 
by an inner identity, be becomes one with the 
Faramatma. The Shakti in manifestation has 
completed its round of play and unites once again 
with the Lord. The finite rejoins the infinite, the 
temporal the eternal. 


1. Akfianda paripurt}3tnui visvdrup^ ntaJieiwarak 
ghafe gka{$ atprakasah ttsjhatili prahhudhyatam. 

Awake to the troth that the Great Lord, iofioite Full, Uoiversal ia 
form, abides in the Lights of His Conciousoess. in vessel and vessel. 
(S. S. S. HI. 40) 

2. Sana saktth yada sakajfna statmlH unmi!iH}3 niruliiana- 
daidySm tatlalt tadS aivah tS tva Ikacatt. (S. S. Paddhati. IV. I) 

When the same Shakti attains to its state of perfect manirestatioo 
through its own self-revelation, then She becomes the Shivs Himself. 
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The process to realise this truth of one’s 
existence, to actualise this perception of the unity 
of one’s soul with the Supreme is the yogic discip- 
line built up by several Teachers, the Nathas of this 
tradition, sampradaya. 

All available spiritual knowledge and occult 
lore is pressed into service. The Science of Hatha 
Yoga is utilised and developed in certain directions 
for this purpose. The various asanas and practices of 
this yoga are resorted to for awakening the latent 
powers and for a complete mastery of the functions 
of the body* — not only the physical body but also 
the subtler nervous organism. The body is sought to 

1. The N&tba cooc«p(ioo of ibe human body in its coastilutioo 
of centres or chakras, it may be meotloned, differs io some ways from 
tbc traditional arraogement of ibe Tantras. As Dr. Oopinatb Kaviraj 
points out in bis interestiog study: 

“tTbeif) nine chakras include, besides tbe well-known six psychic 
centres, Gbantika, Manolaya and Brabmacbakra or the thousand- 
petallcd lotus. It may not be out of place to note here that this 
scheme does not exactly tally with the usual account. The first cbakia, 
for instance is called here Brahmacbakia like the last one and is 
described as a tfaiee-folded tiiangulai region below which is kanda 
where Saktl is located. This is known as Kamarupa Pitha. Tbe 
Second chakra u said to be a four petalled lotus, which reptesents the 
Uddiaoa Pitha in the body. Tbe next chakra is the locus of the 
KuodaUni. The Anahata chakra is usually described as a lotus of 12 
petals, but here it is called eight petalled lotus, within which is a bright 
hnsa, known as Hausakala. Tbe Susumaa, lying between Ida and 
Pingala, is the Anahatakala. The usual Ajna Chakra is replaced by 
Talu chakra, from which the curreot of nectar is said to flow. Tbe 
sixteen adhatas mentioned here are so many places within tbe body on 
which the mind has to be fixed for auainment of different results. Tbe 
three laksyas ate connected with three kinds of eazitig. utdhva, madhya 
and adhab. The five vyomans indfcale the supreme Akasa in varying 
stages of its purity." 
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be perfected in each limb, so as to give the needed 
foundation and base for the edifice of Realisation. 
It is raised to its full potency. There is even an 
attempt to spiritualise the body in order to provide 
the proper vehicle for the inner spirit fast realising 
itself as the Divine Shakt:. Once the body is so 
strengthened and purified, certain methods 
of Rajayoga are practised, alongside to bring the 
mind under control and still it into silence.' 
Manlra-Japa, Nada^antisandhana (Yoga of Sound), 
are all cultivated under the guidance of the Guru 
in order to bring about the samarasa, equilibrium, 
of the Pinda trith t)ie Pada, to process the cons- 
ciousness and lead it to become one with, laya, the 
Divine Consciousness of Shira-Shakti ina 11 its 
poises of existence viz. immanent, universal and 
transcedent. 


I. It is to b« Doled that the Iraditional eight Lmbs of the Astugs 
yoga come ia bot id ao esteoded significaace : yama is the eodurasce 
of the suffering of duality; niyama. that by nbich mesui movetseots 
are controlled; asana. constant settlement in one's oatnral state; 
praoayama. «hai brings subiiiiy to prana; prathyahira, the turning 
bach of the w-as-es of the raeotaJ oosTmect from sense*objects; 
dharana, bolding to the denial of form to each morement as it rises ; 
dhyasa, the inner condition in which is eapeneaced the one Atman 
delighting in itself; samadhi that io «hicb aU Principles are in eqnal 
hanaony. 
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notable book* describes the radiation that emanates 
from a body that has undergone spiritual trans- 
formation, a feature that is characteristic of the 
Tibetan Yoga of -which this work is an exhaustive 
exposition. 

Lama Anagarika Govinda has had first-hand 
experience of the practical side of this Yoga and 
his extensive studies in thd original works on the 
subject have combined to place his writings in a 
class apart from the others that have been appear- 
ing during the last few decades. He owns his debt of 
gratitude to the great Guru Tomo Geshe Rempocbe, 
who he records, came out of bis mountain retreat 
when he foresaw the troublous times coming over 
Tibet endangering her precious spiritual heritage 
and “proclaimed that the time had come to open 
to the world the spiritual treasures which had been 
hidden and preserved in Tibet for more than a 
thousand years. Because humanity stands at the 
cross-roads of great decisions : before it lies the 
Path of Power, through control of the forces of 
nature — a path leading to enslavement and self- 
destruction — and the Path of Enlightenment, 
through control of the forces within us — leading 
to liberation and self-realization. To show this 
path (the BodJmattva-marga) and to transform it 
into reality, was the life's task of Tomo Gesho 
Kempoche.” And in Lama Govinda the Tradition 
has found a worthy exponent in terms of modern 


* rounJaiions p/Ttbtian Jltyilutim, By Lams Anacariks Govioda. 
Pub. Rider & Co. 
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man ; the forces of man are concentrated in the 
faculties of mental reflection and expression by 
way of sound-equivalents, which through com- 
bination produce the inner (conceptual) and 
outer ( audible ) forms of speech, by which man 
distinguishes himself from all lower forms of 
life.” 

He traces the development of the potent word 
into the highly concentrated form of the mantra 
which built up a tradition of its own in all ancient 
civilisations. With the passage of time, its truth 
got encrusted with ignorance and superstition and 
lost much of its pristine power. And today, says 
the author, Tibet is the only country which still 
cherishes the sacred character of the word : 

“Here not only the word, but every sound 
of which it consists, every letter of the alphabet, 
is looked upon as a sacred symbol. Even 
though it may serve a profane purpose, its 
origin is never forgotten or completely dis- 
regarded. The written word is therefore 
always treated with respect and never thrown 
away carelessly, where men or animals could 
trample it under foot. And if it is a matter 
of words or scriptures of a religious nature, 
even the smallest fragment of them is treated 
vrith the respect of a precious relic and will 
not be destroyed wilfully, even though it may 
have ceased to serve any useful purpose, but it 
will be deposited in specially built sanctuaries 
and receptacles, or in caves, where it is left to 
its natural dissolution.** 
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• theory ' of pseudo-scientific dilettanti, who 
confuse the effects of spiritual vibrations or 
forces with those of physical sound-waves. 

This means that the power and the effect 
of a mantra depend on the spiritual attitude, 
the knowledge and the responsiveness of the 
individual. The kabda or sound of the mantra 
is not a physical sound ( though it may be 
accompanied by such a one) but a spiritual 
one. It cannot be heard by the ears but only 
by the heart, and it cannot be uttered by the 
mouth but only by the mind. The mantra has 
power and meaning only for the initiated 
i.e. for one who J)as gone through a parti* 
cular kind of experience connected with the 
mantra.” 

The inner attitude, inner consciousness is para- 
mount ; but the form of the Mantra is also 
important : 

” ...manUic power. That this consists mainly 
in the purity and truthfulness of the speaker, 
intensified and made into a conscious force by 
the solemn form of the utterance, cannot be 
emphasised too often. Though the inner attitude 
of the speaker is the main source of power, yet 
the form in which it is expressed is not irrele- 
vant. It must be adequate to the spiritual 
content, melodious, rhythmic, forceful, and 
supported by mental and emotional associa- 
tions, created either by tradition or personal 
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experience/** 

And of all the Mantras, Om is the most im- 
portant, the seed-mantra celebrated in the Vedanta 
and the Tantra, in Hinduism and Buddhism* alike. 
Says the author : 

“Om is the quintessence, the seed-syllable 
of the universe, the magic -word 
par excellence < that was the original meaning 
of the word hrahman), the universal force of 
the all-embracing consciousness... 


1. "Form is iQdisp«nsab]c, because it is tbe vessel wbicb holds tho 
other qualities; feelins is ladispensabte because it creates unity ( like 
beat which, by meltios different metals, amalgamates them into a new 
homogeneous unit ): while the idea is the substance, the 'prima mateiia* 
which vitalises all the elemeots of the human mind and calls up their 
dormant energies. But it bas to be noted that the term ‘idea* shouid 
not be undetstood as representing a mere abstraction, but — as in the 
Greek sense of *eidas' — a creative picture, or a form of experience iQ 
which reality is reflected and reproduced ever anew.’* 

Note also the author’s furlber obsenation : 

"If his (devotee's) faith is not pure, he will not achieve inner unity; 
if his rtund is untrained, he will not beabic to assimilate the tdea; ifhe 
>s psychically dull, his energies wiil not respond to the cal); and if be 
lacks la conceotratioo, he will cot be able to co-ordinate form, heart, 
and mind." 

2. On the place of Om in Boddhism, the writer says : 

"Om, tberefare, is not the ultimate and the highest in the mSntric 
system of Buddhism, but it ss the fundamental, that wbicb stands at 
the beginning of the Bodbisatlva Way and therefore at the6e£tnntnf 
of nearly every mantra, every formula of worship, every meditation of 
religious contemplation, etc., but not at the end. The Buddhist way, 
as we may say, begins there, where that of the Upanisbads ended; and 
though the same symbol (Om) is shared by both systems, its evaluation 
is not the same, since this depends on the position v»bich the symbol 
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Om had already been used in the cosmic 
parallelism of the Vedic sacrificial ceremonies 
and became one of the most important symbols 
of yoga. After it had been freed from the 
mysticism and the magic of sacrificial practices 
as well as from the philosophical speculations 
of early religious thought, it became one of the 
essential means in the practice of meditation 
and inner unification (which is the actual 
meaning of the term yoga). Thus, from a 
metaphysical symbol Om became a kind of 
psychological tool or medium of concentra- 
tion 

Thus Om is associated with liberation, either 
as a means to it, or as a symbol of its attain- 
ment. In spite of the different ways in which 

occupies in the patlicular systeai and in reUlJonship to other symbols 
belonging to it. 

The revaluation of Che syllable Om in Mahayana Buddhism cao 
only be understood properly when viewed from the standpoint of the 
entire system and practice of mantras For the present it msy suffice 
to point out the liberating mind — and soul— opening nature of the 
sacred syllable. Its sound opens the innermost being of man to the 
vibrations of a higher reality — not a reality outside himself, but one 
which was for ever present witbio bicn and around him — from which 
he excluded himself, however by building up arbitrary frontiers around 
his illusory egohood. Om is themeansby which to destroy these artificial 

limitations and to become conscious of the infinity of our true nature 
and of our oneness with all that lives. 

Om is the primordial sound of timeless reality, which vibrates 
Within us from the begiomngless past and which reverberates in us, if 
we have developed our inner sense cf hearing by the perfect pacification 
of our mind. It is the transcendental sound of the inborn law of all 
things, Che eternal rhythm of all that moves, a rhythm in which law 
becomes the expression of perfect freedom.'* 
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liberation "was sought and defined, Om never 
became the exclusive property of any particular 
school of thought, but remained true to its 
symbolical character, namely to express what 
is beyond words and forms, beyond limitations 
and classification, beyond definition and expla- 
nation ; the experience of the infinite within 
us, which may be felt as a distant aim, as a 
mere presentiment, a longing — or which may 
be known as a growing reality, or realixed in 
the breaking down of limitations and bondage.” 

II 

It is a much debated question whether the 
Tibetan Tantras are influenced by the Indian Tantra 
Sastra or it is the reverse. Till recently, it was taken 
for granted that Tantrism in Tibet { and the North ) 
was not only derived from Indian sources but also 
governed in its developments from its place of 
origin. Bvxt of late there has been a change in the 
reading of the position consequent on detailed 
studies in the Tibetan religious and occult lore. 
Lama Govinda seems to agree with scholars like 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya who are convinced that it 
was the Buddhist Tantras that were earlier and the 
Hindu Tantras were derived from them. He writes: 

"A comparison of the Hindu Tantras with 
those of Buddhism (which are mostly preserved 
in Tibetan and which therefore have long 
remained unnoticed by Indologists) not only 
shows an astonishing divergence of methods 
and aims, in spite of external similarities but 
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. proves the spiritual and historical priority and 
originality of the Buddhist Mantras.”* 

The entire spirit of the Buddhist Tantras, says 
the author, is different from that of the Indian 
Tantras : 

“The main difference is, that Buddhist 
Tantrism is not Saktism. Ti\e concept of Sakti, 
of divine PoTver, of the creative female aspect 
of the highest God (Siva) or his emanation 
does not play any role in Buddhism. While 
in the Hindu Tantras the concept of power 
(Sakti ) forms the focus of interest, the central 
idea of Tantric Buddhism is prajna: knowledge, 
wisdom. 

To the Buddhist Sakti is Maya, the very 
power that creates illusion, from which only 
Prajna can liberate us. It is therefore not the 
aim of the Buddhist to acquire power, or to 
join himself to the powers of the universe, 
either to become their instrument or to become 
their master, but. on the contrary, he tries to 
free himself from those powders, which since 
aeons kept him a prisoner in samsara. He 


I, He adds : 

“Sankaracharya. tfae great Hindu philosopher of the nioth century 
A D. whose works Torm the fouadaiion or all Saivice philosophy, 
made use of (he ideas of Nsgarjuna aod his folloa-ers ..In a similar way 
the Hindu Tantras too, took over the methods aod principles of 
Buddhist Tantrism and adapted tbein to their own purposes Oust as the 
Buddhists had adapted the sge.ol<l principles and techniques of yoga lo 
their own systems of medilalioo^ •* 
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strives to perceive those powers which have 
kept him going in the rounds of life and death, 
in order to liberate himself from their dominion. 
However, he does not try to negate them or to 
destroy them, but to transfonn them in the fire 
of knowledge^ so that they may become forces 
of Enlightenment which, instead of creating 
further differentiation, flow in the opposite 
direction: towards union, wholeness, towards 
completeness.” 

This difference of approach and divergence 
in the application of Truths which are basically 
common is illustrated with reference to Chakras, 
the psychic centres in the human body, and the 
Nadis—subtle Chakras for the psychic forces around 
which the Tantra sadhanas are woven. He notes : 

“The Hindu system emphasises more the 
static side of the centres and their connections 
with elementary nature, by identifying them 
with the fundamental elements and forces of 
the universe. This supplies the Chakras with 
an ‘objective’ content in form of permanently 
fixed seed'syllables and their corresponding 
divine rulers in the form of gods and goddesses. 

The Buddhist system is less concerned with 
the static-objective side of the Chakras, but 
rather with that which flows through them, 
with their dynamic functions i.e. with the 
transformation of that current of cosmic or 
nature-energies into spiritual potentialities. 
The mantric symbols of primordial sounds. 
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represented by the letters of the alphabet are 
therefore not identified with or attributed to 
certain centres once and for ever, but they are 
inserted into the living flow of forces, represen- 
ted as polarized currents of energy, on whose 
interaction, mutual penetration and combina- 
tion depends the succe^ of Spiritual training." 

Also, 

"The Buddhist Tantras thus replace the 
static, physiologically fixed definition of the 
vadis, by a spiritualised, dynamic, psychological 
one. The follower of the Buddhist Tantras 
does not commit himself as to whether the 
three main uadis are within or without the 
spinal column, or how far the Chakras coin- 
cide with certain organs of the body, ' and how 
many ‘petals’ are in each of these ‘lotuses', or 
which quality is associated with each petal and 
which deity controls a particular Chakra. He 


l.lacideotally, the author rightly ssks that these Chakras or fSdn 
shall flot he coolused with aaatooi^cal pats analysible by tuedicsl 
scieace: "The chaoeels through which these psychic eaergies flow 
the human body, are called naJt aod follow the fuadarnenial structure 
of the body in a similar way as the nerve-system, though they caooot 
be identified with it, as has ofiea been wrongly maintained While 
according to Western cooreptions. the brain is the exclusive seat of 
coTsciDuSDtss, }ogic expCTjetKe ahona that our brain consciousness is 
only one among a cumber of possible forms of consciousness, and that 
these, accordiodg to their fuoctioo and nature, can b: localised or 
centered in various organs of the body. These 'organs’ which collect, 
transfortn and distribute the forces Sawing through them, are called 
Chakras or centres of force. From them radiate secondary streams of 
psschic force, compirable to tbe spokes of a wheel, the nbs of an 
umbrella, or the petals of a lotus.” 
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knows that these are only aids and prelimi- 
naries, and that he is not dealing with fixed 
facts or data, which exist unalterably and for 
ever, but rather with things that depend on 
what we make of them, things that we create 
ourselves — just as we have created our own body, 
within the frame of certain universal and im- 
manent laws, and according to the level of our 
development, our karmic preconditions.” 

Ill 

Mind (manas) occupies a crucial position in 
the total consciousness of man and a great secret 
of this sadhana lies in the art of reversing the mind. 
The real siddht, explains the writer, 

” consists in inner convereion, in the ' turning- 
about in the deepest seat of consciousness*. It 
is the re-orientation, the new attitude, the 
turning away from the outside world of objects 
to the inner world of oneness, of completeness — 
the all-embracing universality of the mind. 
It is a new vista, an entering into the stream 
of liberation. It is the only miracle which the 
Buddha recognised as such and besides which 
all other siddhts are mere playthings.” 

The Buddhist system of meditation has a 
unique place for the technique of yogic breathing 
which is here explained as follows : 

** This is the first step ; the simple observation 
of the process of breathing, without mental 
interference, without compulsion, without 
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violation of the natural functions of the body. 
Hereby breathing becomes conscious, and with 
it the organs through which it flows. 

If we were concerned here only with an 
intellectual observation and analysis of the 
breathing-process, this exercise would more or 
less come to an end at this stage. The purpose 
of this exercise, however, is exactly the 
contrary, namely the gaining of a synthesis: 
the experience of the body as a whole. 

'Experiencing the whols body I will inhale; 
experiencing the whole body, I will exhale 
thus he trains himself. 

The next step is the stilling of all the functions 
of the body through the conscious rhythm of 

the breath. From this state of perfect mental 
and physical equilibrium and its resulting inner 
harmony, grows that serenity and happiness 
which fills the whole body with a feeling of 
supreme bliss, like the refreshing coolness of a 
spring that penetrates the entire water of a 
mountain lake. 

•Experiencing serenity, I will breathe in; ex- 
periencing serenitj', I will breathe out *, thus 
he trains himself. 'Experiencing bliss. I will 
breathe in ; experiencing bliss, I will breathe 
out’, thus he trains himself. 

Thus breathing becomes a vehicle of spiritual 
experience, mediator between body and mind. 

It is the firbt step towards the transformation 
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of the body from the state of a more or less 
passively and unconsciously functioning physi- 
- cal organ into a vehicle or tool of a perfectly 
developed and enlightened mind, as demonst- 
rated by the radiance and perfection of the 
Buddha’s body. 

The next steps are devoted to the incorpor^ 
tion of spiritual functions in the process of 
breathing : * Experiencing mental activities, 
being conscious of the mind, gladdening the 
mind, concentrating the mind, freeing the mind. 
I will inhale and exhale’, thus he trains him- 
self. In other words: whatever may be the 
subject of meditation, be it the body, feelings, 
the mind, or that which moves the mind 
(phenomena of ideas), it is being associated with 
the functions of breathing, projected into them, 
experienced in them, supported by them: thus 
becoming one with the • breath -body 

Equally important is the process of awakening 
the 'inner fire’ gTum-mo. Tins 'fire’, it must bo 
noted, is not the bodily heat which, it is supposed 
some, is intended to keep tlio system warm in tlio 
cold climate of the northern mountains. It is 
essentially of the nature of tafias and physical heat 
may be only an incidental effect of the energised 
inner potential. 

“After the sadhaka has purified his mind 
through devotional exercises and has put himself 
in a state of inner preparedness and recepti- 
vity ; after ho has regulated the rhythm of hia 
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breath, filled it with consciousness and spiritua- 
lised it through mantrrc words, he directs liis 
attention upon the Navel Centre in whose lotus 
he visualises the seed-syllable RAM and above 
it the seed syllable MA, from which latter 
emerges Dorje Naljorama ( Vaira-Yogini) a 
Khadoma of brilliant red colour surrounded by 
a halo of flames...'* 

Thereupon the sadhaka proceeds with further 
steps of identification with the revealed form and 
covers each Centre step by step as prescribed; then 
follows the process of descent and integration of 
the whole system — including the body — in the 
* fiery ocean ’ : 

The fire of spiritual integration which fuses 
all polarities, all mutually exclusive elements 
arising from the separateness of individuation, 
this is what the Tibetan word gTum-mo means 
in the deepest sense and what makes it one of 
the most important subjects of meditation. It 
is the all-consuming incandescent power of that 
overwhelming Inner Fire which since Vedic 
times has pervaded the religious life of India : 
the power of tapas.” 

Another important point that the author clari- 
fies is the difference between this Yoga and the 
Kundalini Yoga with which we in India are 
familiar. He writes : 

“ In the Buddhist yoga the emphasis is not 
on the power-aspect, the Sakti, but on the 
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knowledge-aspect, the prajua ; and for this 
reason Sakti Kundalini is not even mentioned 
in the Buddhist system — still less is she made the 
subject of meditation. 

In the ‘Yoga of the Six Doctrines of Naropa’, 
tho seat of the Kundalini is excluded from the 
path of visualisation, and the sadhaka is 
advised : ‘ Meditate on the four Chakras, of 
■which each is formed like an umbrella or the 
wheel of a chariot. The four Chakras, how- 
ever, which form the wheels of the fiery chariot 
of the spirit are : the Crown and Throat Centres, 
as the front, the Heart and Navel Centres, as 
the rear pairs.” 

Also : 

” In the Buddhist Tantra Yoga concentration 
is not directed upon the Kundalini or the Root 
Centre, but on the channels, tho main power- 
currents whose tension (or ‘ gravitational ' 
force) is regulated through a temporal damm- 
ing-up and modification of the energy-content 
in the upper Centres. 

Instead of tho natural power of tho Kun- 
dalini, tho inspirational impulse of conscious- 
ness {prajna) in the form of Khadoma and her 
mantric equivalents is made tlje leading 
principle, which opens tho entrance into tho 
sHSumBo by removing tho obstructions and by 
directing tho inflowing forces.” 

Tho author repeatedly calls attention to tho 
fact that contrary to popular understanding (or 
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misundorstnndins) tho BuddhUt Tcaclilng does not 
preach flight from life, neglect of the body, in its 
Bchcmo of deliverance. On the contrary, no real 
distinction is made between the body and the mind 
and tho soul : all are conceived as constituting one 
movement and all are subjected to the charge of 
the yogic fire : 

"Tho inclusion of tho body in the process of 
spritual development which the Buddha placed 
into the ccnlro of his meditative practice is not 
only characterised by tho already mentioned 
spiritualisation of tho breathing process (by 
making it a conscious function), but even more 
so by the fact that duality of body and soul 
does not exist for him, and that therefore 
among bodily, mental, psychic, and spritual 
functions there is only a difference in degree 
but not in essence. When the mind has become 
luminous, the body too must partake in this 
luminous nature. This is the reason for the 
radiation which emanates from all saints and 
Knlightened Ones, the aura which surrounds 
them and which has been described and depicted 
in all religions. This radiation which is visible 
only to the spiritual eye, is the direct effect of 
tapas, that flame of religious devotion and 
self-surrender, in which the light of knowledge 
and the warmth of the heart are uni ted. 


1 The author describes how there Is aa iaevitable disharmony 
between the body and the more conscious parts like the mind, in the 
process of Yoga aod poiots out that the needed harmonisation ‘’can 
only be hastened by a conscious penettatioo. spiritualisatioo and traos- 
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He shows how the Way of the Buddha 

"was not one of running away from the 
world hut of overcoming it through growing 
knowledge {prajna', through active love (mailri) 
towards one’s fellow-being, through inner 
participation in the joys and sufferings of others 
f karnna mudHa), and through equanimity 
(upeksa) with regard to one’s own weal and 
woe.” 

Summing up the problem, he writes: 

Those who think that form is unimportant, 
will miss the spirit as well, while those who cling 
to form lose the very spirit whicli they tried to 
preserve. Form and movement are the secret of 
life and the key to immortality. Those who see 
only the transitoriness of things and reject 
the world because of its transitory character, 
only the change on the surface of things, 
but have not yet discovered that the form of 
change, the manner in which change takes 
place, reveals the spirit that inspires all form, 
the reality that informs all phenomena. With 
our physical eye wo see only change Only our 
spiritual eye is capable of seeing stability in 
transformation. Transformation is tlie form in 
which the Spirit moves: it is life itself. When- 
ever material form cannot follow the movement 
of the spirit, decay appears. Death is the pro- 
‘kc spirit against the unwillingness of 


'^“1 of ceftaio SicJdhai .nd. 
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tlio formed to accept transformation : the pro- 
test against stagnation/* 

IV 

A good portion of this work is devoted to a 
detailed exposition of the key-mantra of this yoga- 
discipline, OM MANX PADMB HUM, -to which we 
shall turn at the end of this stiidy.-how it forms 
t)ie frame-work of the meditation, visualisation 
and projection of oneself into the universal cons- 
ciousness/ There are explanations of Deities that 
are in various forms,* some lustrous, some fearful. 
The well-known Dah'msand their place fn Buddhist 
meditation receive adequate attention. He writes ; 

"In classical Sanskrit Dakinis were mainly 
conceived as demoniacal beings hostile to 


]. Vide: "Juit Avaiokitesvara deicendt into the world, and 
as each lay of his compassion is like a belpiog hand stretched out 
towards chose in need of help, so each syllable of his manira Is filled 
with (he power and devotion of bis love. It is therefore perfectly 
natural chat the sis sacred syllables are cooceived in juataposilion to 
the sU realms, whose sufTerlngs they are meant to relieve by liberating 
the beings from their illusions and attachments. For those who open 
themselves to the power of the mantra i e. for those who not only believe 
in its ciTicacy, but who nil It with the power of their own devotion, it 
is not sufllcient to keep in mind their own salvation only, but they 
must likewise be moved by Che desire to contribute to the possibilities 
of liberation of all other living beings. For this reason the sadhaka- 
afrer having traversed (he various planes and stager of spiritual reality 
contained In ch: manCra>cucns his mind towards the different classes of 
beings, and white pronouneing each of the six sacred syllables, be 
directs his attention on one of the six realms.'* 

2. Answering a familiar charge by the moderns against the number 
of deities in eastern religions as remnants of primitive polytheism, the 
author states: "The growing multitude of figures of the Tantric 
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humans and haunting cremation grounds and 
similar lonely and tmcanny places, where un- 
known dangers lurked. But just these places, 
which were shunned by common men, were 
preferred by yogis as being most suitable for 
solitary contemplation, and religious ecstacy. 
They were hallowed places to them where they 
listened to tlie voice of the silence and of the 

liberation from wordly fears and hopes 

Dakinis became the genii of meditation, 
spiritual helpers, who inspired the sadhaka and 
roused him from the illusion of wordly content- 
ment. They were the forces that awakened ^he 
dormant qualities of mind and soul. 

In the sense of meditation and in the language 
of Yoga, however, they are not ‘ beings’ exist- 
ing outside ourselves, but spiritual impulses 
and realisation of all those forces and con- 
formations, which until then were dormant 
and hidden in the darkness of the subconscious- 
ness. The impetus, dewelling behind this pro- 
cess of increasing awareness and consciousness, 
grows in proportion to its progress; it urges on 


paotheon wai therefore noc due Ip a progressively polytheistic tendency 
of ■ 'degenerate’ Buddhism, which m an excess of religious emotion 
and imagination searched for evernew objKls of veneration and raised 
the products of human speculation to the slams of go Is -on the 
contrary, it was due to the tendency of replacing religious speculation 
by practical experience And jusi as every new discavery of science not 
only contributes to the wealth of data and the widening of our field of 
knowledge, but leads to ftfrlber discoveries and to a reappraisal of 
former data, in the same way each new experience of meditation opens 
pew hotiioni anvl creates new methods of practice and realisation." 
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irresistibly until the hidden light of knowledge 
reveals its secrets. This knowledge is frighten- 
ing for those who are still slaves to tlje world 
of things, but liberating for those who are 
strong enough to face the highest truth.*' 

All have hoard of the Five Dhyani Buddhas and 
the Three Bodies, kaya, of the Buddha. Wlmt ex- 
actly do they mean? What part do they play in this 
Meditation and Liberation? The author’s exposition 
is magnificent and raises the discussion to rare 
heights of sublimity. 

The wljole philosophy of this great Teaching, as 
Tvesaid, is embodied in the Mantra Oni mani padme 
htliU, the mantra of Avalokitesvara (the AlUCompas- 
sionate) revered as a supreme vehicle of liberation, 
both in the individual and the universal aspect. 
Explaining the implications and the method of 
dwelling on this Mantra, Lama Govinda writes: 

“Wliile uttering Om, we direct our mind 
upon the world of gods, who are enmeshed in 
the illusion of their own permanence and per- 
fection; and while opening the gates of 
liberation by the power of this mantra, we shut 
for ourselves the entrance into this realm of 
rebirth. 

In a similar way we direct our mind upon the 
beings of the other realms: while uttering MA 
upon those of ./i»«rfl-worId who, driven by envy, 
are engaged in a perpetual struggle against the 
powers of light; while uttering NI upon the 
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■world of men, who are blinded by ego-conceit. 
While uttering PA, we direct our mind upon 
the realm of animals, moving about in spiritual 
darkness and dumbness; while uttering DME 
we direct it upon the luingry spirits of the 
Prr/a*world; and while uttering HUM, we send 
our compassionate thought to all those beings, 
who endure hellish tortures in the deepest abyss 
of existence. 

Thus Otn maui fadme hSiH embodies the happy 
tidings of liberation, of tlie love towards all 
living beings, and of the Way that leads to 
final realisation. In uttering these sacred 
syllables in all sincerity and in full awareness 
of their meaning, the radiant figure of the 
Great Compassionate arises in the heart of the 
sadhaka, transforms his mortal body into the 
Nimanatiaya of Avalokitesvara, and fills his 
mind with the boundless light of Amitabha. 

The deep devotion with which this hopeful 
message was accepted and taken to heart by 
the people of Tibet, is demonstrated by the in- 
numerable rock-inscriptions and votive-stones 
on which the sacred formula of Avalokitesvara 
is millionfold engraved. It is on the lips of 
all pilgrims, it is the last prayer of tlio dying 
and the hope of the living. It is the otemal 
melody of Tibet, which the faithful Iiears in 
the murmuring of brooks, in the thundering of 
waterfalls and in the howling of storms, just 
as It greets him from ro:ks and ma»;/-stones, 
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which accompany him cverywlicre, on wild 
caravan tracks and on lofty pasties. Thus he 
knows himself always to be in the presence of 
the Enlightened Ones and is conscious of the 
precious jewel which awaits its awakening in 
the lotus of his heart.** 



THE TIBETAN YOGA 


One has always to be careful with books claim- 
ing to bring to light the occult tradition or the 
Tantric practices of the yogis in Tibet. Mostly they 
ate based on second-hand information embellished 
with a liberal coating of fancy and fiction. But the 
works of Garma Chang' are clearly not of that 
dubious variety. A scholar in Chinese, he has prac- 
tised the Tibetan Yoga under traditional Gurus in 
that land of the Lamas and whatever he..writes he 
does with a high sense of responsibility and imparts 
a genuine touch which only a person with direct 
acquaintance with the subject could give. 

Is there one Tibetan Yoga or are there many ? 
The fundamental Principle of the Tibetan Yoga is 
one though it takes different lines in working it 
out with different natures and varying eqvupments. 

** The divinity of Buddhahood is omnipresent, 
but the quickest way to realise this truth is to 
discover it within one’s body-mind complex. By 
spiritual exercises and the application of Tantric 
techniques -such as Six Yogas -one can soon 
realise that his body, mind, and the objective 
world are all manifestations of the divine 
Buddhahood. Samsara is Nirvana, men are 
* gods’, the * impure’ passion-desires are them- 


i TtaiM.’v* of T<V«Ub Py Gj'm C C. Oirg 
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selves expressions of the Five innate Buddhas.* 
Enlightenment of Liberation is not attained by 
eradicating man's passion desires but by identi- 
fying them with the transcendental 'Wisdom. 
The basic doctrine of Tibetan Tantrism can thus 
be called a doctrine of viewing man's body- 
mind complex as corresponding to, if not 
identical with, that of Buddha. The spirit and 
practice of all Tantric Yogas are also directed 
towards the unfoldment of this basic principle." 

In this Thought tho universe consists of dualities 
which are really inseparable unities. Each term of 
duality is intimately related to the other and to 
know one is to know the other also, An important 
application of this truth is in the realm of mind 
and praiia. Their inter relation is recognised in the 
Indian yogic tradition but the Tibetan adepts have 
carried the application of that knowledge to amaz- 
ing lengths. To quote the author again : 

“A certain type of mind, or mental activity, 
is invariably accompanied by a prana of corres- 
ponding character, whether transcendental or 
mundane. For instance, a particular mood, 
feeling, or thought is always accompanied by a 
prana of corresponding character and rhythm 
which is reflected in the phenomenon of breath- 
ing. Thus anger produces not merely an 

J, The Fine Innate Buddhas; Vatroefaana^ Akshobb^a, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabba, Amogbasiddhi Tfaey represent tbe sublimation 
of Ignorance, of hatred, of pr/de, of lost and of envy. {Note} 

Tbe notes provided by the thoughtfoi author are a most belpful 
feature of bis writings and do great credit to bis accurate scbolarsbip. 
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.inflamed thought-feeling, but also a harsh ^iind 
accentuated ‘toughness’ of breathing.' On’the 
• other hand, when there is calm concentration 
• ' -on an intellectual problem , the thought and the 
breathing exhibit a like calmness. When the 
concentration is deep, as during an effort to 
solve a subtle problem, unconsciously the breath 
is held. When one is in a mood of anger, pride, 
envy, shame, arrogance, love, lust, and so on, • 
this particular * prana ' or ‘ air ’ can be felt 
immediately within onself. In deep Samadhi 
no thought arises, so there is no perceptible 
breathing. At the initial moment of Enlighten- 
raent, when normal consciouness is trans- 
formed, the prana undergoes a revolutionary 
change. Accordingly, every mood, thought, and 
feeling — whether simple, subtle, or complex — 
is accompanied by a corresponding or reciprocal 
■ prana. In the advanced stage of Dhyana, the 
circulation of the blood is slowed down almost 
to cessation, perceptible breathing also ceases, 
and the yogi experiences some degree of illumi* 
nation in a thought-free state of mind. Then 
not only will a change of consciousness occur, 
but also a change in the physiological function- 
ing of the body.” 

And Tibetan Tantrism develops its yoga on 
these twin bases of mind and prana. The path that 
bases itself on the purification, subtilisation and 
transformation of the mind is called the Mind- 
Yoga and path tliat uses the life-energy for its 
means is the Energy-Yoga. The first is r*<a5(»nttnUv 
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psychological and it is sketched out by the author in 
his translations from -works on the teaching and- 
practice of Mahamudra in the first part. The second, 
consists of a series of complex yoga practices 
grouped into two stages: (1) Arising Yoga and 
(2) Perfecting Yoga. These interesting techniques 
for the achievement of Enlightenment through the 
skilful manipulation of are covered in 

the second Part containing renderings from trea- 
tises on Six Yogas of Naropa. 

What is the teaching of Mahamudra ? There is 
a Mind behind our mind. That Self-Mind is the 
great Void from which all emerges but which is 
stained by none. To become aware of that 
Illuminating Void and live in it is the first aim. 
The method is one of dispossession and relaxation 
in mind, life and body. As one lets things drop, 
ceases to cling to anything, the un-natural tension 
in the body-life-raind system gradually subsides 
into a quiescence. As this quiescence deepens by 
practice, the Self-Mind emerges in its vast 
Awareness of Void and the little surface organism 
is taken up into its Self-Nature, liberated. 

There are three essentials in this Practice: 

Equilihrium of the body by loosening it; of 
the mouth by slowing down the breathing; of the 
mind by not clinging to or relying on anytiiing. 

Relaxation whiclt consists of loosening the mind, 
stripping it of all thought activity. WJien botli 
the body and mind are thus loosened, one remains 
in a natural state. 
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Naliiralness which lies in not making any kind 
of effort to take or leave ; no effort is made to check 
or direct the senses and the mind ; they are left jnst 
to themselves. One is spontaneous. 

Thus, "the essence of equilibrium is not to 
cling, the essence of relaxation is not hold, the 
essence of naturalness is to make no effort." 

There are three major experiences in the 
meditation of the Mahamudra ; 

"They are Blissfulness, Illumination, and 
and Non-distinction. In the experience of 
BUssfulness some people feel that a great 
rapture envelops the whole body and does not 
decrease even in adverse circumstances, such as 
in extremely cold or hot weather. Some may 
feel that both body and mind disappear, that 
they are extremely joyful— and they often 
burst into laughter. Some may feel full of 
inspiration and enthusiasm, or extremely 
peaceful, contented, and happy. The ecstasy 
may become so great and intense that they 
become unconscious of day and night, 

In the experience of Non-distinction, some 
may feel that all things become empty, or 
may see the void nature of the world; others 
experience all things as devoid of self-entity, 
or that both body and mind are non-existent ; 
while yet others really understand the truth 
of Voidness." 

It is emphasised repeatedly that there shall not 
be too much of effort, too much of strain, for they 
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"hinder that spontaneity and freedom of spirit, 
without which it is diflicult to unfold tlie vast and 
liberating Mind. Ono should therefore never 
forget to practise the ‘looseness', * vastness*, ""and 
‘spontaneity 

The practice of the Six Yogas’ as outlined in' 
the second part of the book is too technical to be 
covered in a brief study as this. SuflSce it to ‘say 
that they are mostly enlarged applications of the 
Indian Tantric Knowledge of the human system, 
especially the Chakras, the dynamic role of the 
Kundalini moving in the Sushumna, and the method 
of dissolving the /ai/vasstop by step until one arrives 
at the Ultimate. Generation of internal beat, 
Dumos,* in the navel centre and direction of the 
life-energy through the Central Channel, ujy and 
down, preservation and sublimation of the itndu, 
the Tig Le,* in purification of Nadis, conquest of 
the life-breath, different kinds of visualisation as a 
process of the dissolution of the various parts of 
the being in their universal and transcendental 


]. Heat Yoga, Illusory Body Yoga, Dream Yoga, Light Voga. 
Baido Yoga and Traosformatioa Yoga. 

2. “The word means a 'fierce woman who can destroy all 
desires and passions* ; also it can be understood as meaniog 'one who 
can produce the illuminaliog-void Wisdom.* Dumo is tbererore the 
Fire or Transcendental Wisdom that burns up all ignorance and vice. * 

Four varieties of Dumo are mentioned. Outer Dumo which 
destroys all evils and hindrances ; loner Dumo which cures 404 kinds of 
illness ; Secret Dumo destroying all desire-passions ; Transcendental 
Dumo bringing forth the Innate-Born Wisdom. 

3. Anent this topic, the remarks of Mr. Wilson in the introduction 
are worth reproduction. Tig Le is the essence of life -energy, semen,* 
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sources, are some of tho main aspects of this six- 
fold yoga. 

■There arc a good many points of practical 
interest for the spiritual seeker in this excellent 
treatise. We can only refer to just a few of them. 

How docs the practitioner experience his mind 
as he progresses ? 

At first a yogi feels his mind 
Is tumbling like a waterfall ; 

In mid-course, like tho Ganges 
It flows on stow and gentle ; 

In the end, it is a great 
Vast ocean, whore tho Ligl)ts 
Of Son and Mother merge in one. 

Powers that manifest themselves in tlio course 
of the practice are not to be abliorrcd. Tlioy are to 
be used •' to ripen sentient beings, to serve all 


(be secretions of (he eadocrioe system seoerally. In (be contest il 
means male semen or female * blood ’ 

"The relentioo in (he body of male semen has a special meaning 
In Taotrism, although (his idea (and practice) has an age-long history 
In ancient Hioduand Chinese medicine, among other archaic medicines, 
it is believed that orgasm without ejaculation is not only heaUhtuI but 
preserves the semen and leads to Ion* l»fe. Modetn physiology has not 
yet found any evidence of (hit kind, for orgasm without ejaculation In 
a normal person results simply lo the semen being discharged Into the 
bladder. ..Tig Le retention (is) crucial to Tibetan Tantrism because here 
the practice is based not on a mistaken physiology but on a mystical 
technique : in effect, all the life processes are reversed, turned lopsy- 
tuivey, taken out of the realm of nature ; bteaihiog is slopped as far 
as possible, thinking stopped, hearing stopped, seeing stopped, and so 
oa— in a word, everything is transformed.'* 
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Buddhns and their lands.** These powers are difTe^ 
rent according to the stabilities achieved. 

"Ho who can fully master the Five Pranas, or 

10 them in their respective centres, will gain 
•0 ollowing merits : liis body will become 
55tur j, his skin smooth, his face radiant and 
ro )ust, and ho will be full of energy at all 
times, even a high, thick wall cannot impede 
Inm. 

gather and hold the red and 
u * f 11 *^ the Central CJmnnel, will gain 
the following bcnciits: (1) Ho can radiate . 
earns of Ilglu from Ins body, and also stand in 
the sunlight without casting a shadow: (2) 
make hjs body vanish ; (3) work various kinds 
of miracles. 

He who can bring the Prana-Mind and the' 
pure Essence of the Five Elements into the 
en ral Channel can transform stones into 
gold; walk upon water without sinking; enter 
nre without being burned; melt a snow-moun- 
tain with his Diimo-heat; travel to a far- 
distant cosmos in a few seconds; fly in the sky 
and walk through rocks and mountains." 

Adverse conditions like distracting thoughts, 
d^ire-passions. apparitions and devils, grief and 
pity, sickness and even death shall be utilised for 
progress. By means of the Mahamudra meditation 
on them, as directed, they are either dissolved for 
ever leaving the field clear for the 'bright aware- 
ness' or transformed into valuable elements of 
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protection. Speaking of the experiences following 
the concentration of the Prana-Mind on the diffe- 
rent Chakras, the autlior writes ; 

“According to the Doctrine of Tantra, the 
nadis of each of the Five Chakras take the 
various forms of the special key-syllable Ibija) 
of each Chakra. The five-key syllables, or to be 
more accurate, the five different forms taken 
by the nadis, arc symbols or ‘expression* of 
five main desire-passions of man, namely lust, 
hatred, ignorance, pride and envy. So in the 
course of Dumo practice, when tlio yogi 
concentrates on these Chakras, his Prana-Mind 
also gathers there. The concentration of 
Prana-Mind on these key-syllables will sponta- 
neously stir up the desire-passions which the 
bijas represent. As a result, the yogi will feel 
all the great passions, such as lust, hatred, 
doubt, pride etc. arising freely and without his 
own volition. All kinds of distracting and 
distressing thoughts and sicknesses will arise, 
thus impeding his devotion. Because of the 
• concentration of Prana-Mind in the Chakras, 
he will also have a variety of delusory visions 
in dreams, in meditation, or in the waking 
state. This is when he should pray, repent, 
cultivate the Bodhi-Mitid, strengthen his 
spirit of renunciation, and observe Sunyata 
in order to conquer hindrances. He should 
also practise bodily exercises to untie the 
nadi-knots in the different Chakras. He should 
know that all these hindrances are actually 
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helps, and good signs of his devotion, indicat- 
ing that ho is definitely making progress 
in the Path.” . 

In a remarkable analysis of the Bliss-states 
experienced during the practice, it is stated. 

(1) "If the yogi feels his whole body becoming 
soft and smooth and experiences a sensation of 
delight and comfort when ho touches anything 
this shows that ho Ijas ‘tamed* many nadis in 
the body. This kind of bliss is therefore 
called a Nadi-Bliss. 

(2) If a sensation of delicate pleasure is felt 
in a certain part of the body as when an itch 
is being scratched — but the sensation is only 
momentary and soon disappears— the yogi is 
said to have experienced the Prana-Bliss. 

(3) If a feeling of warmth and ecstasy 
simultaneously arises over the entire bodyj or 
in a certain part, this is a bliss produced by 
increasing the red Tjg Le. 

. (4) If the senstation of bliss is 'lustful* like 
that of the sexual act — intensive and permeat- 
ing the whole body — it is a bliss produced by 
the Dumo-fire melting the Tig Le. 



SADHANA IN THE TANTRA 


It was some time back that we had occassion 
to meet a young man who had just returned after 
calling on Swami Pratyagatmananda Saraswati. 
“When you come out of his room,” he recalled, 
"you feel full of power.*' Later, an aged person 
spoke of his visit to Swamiji and remarked: "He is 
like a child. He smiles and smiles, luxuriating 
joy all round.” Both the reports struck us aS 
remarkably true and natural. For Swamiji 
represents a fine synthesis of the Vedanta and the 
Tantra. He has imbibed and voiced the funda-* 
mental spirit of the Advaita Vedanta; he has also 
practised the Sadhana and enlivened in his own 
being the dynamism of the Shakta Tantra. He has 
realised and holds in himself the trjxth of Beatitude 
which is the crown of the Vedantic Way of libera- 
tion as also the truth of Power, Shakti, that is un- 
folded in the Path of the Divine Mother. 

Prof. Pramatha Natha Mukhopadhyaya — as he 
was known in his purva-^rama was one of the stal- 
warts in the early years of the present century who 
spearheaded the cultural and religious renaissance of 
the nation. He was among the first — alongwith Sri 
Aurobindo and other eminent figures — to join the 
National Council of Education which was started 
to reorientate the general Education on lines suited 
to the genius and the needs of the country. He- 
wrote at length on the Vedanta, interpreting its 
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profound thought in terms of modern Science and 
projected this ancient Knowledge on the pragmatic 
mind of the day. He did yeomen service by guiding 
and colloborating with scholars like Sir John 
Woodroffe and other Indian colleagues in the 
resuscitation of the Tantric tradition of this land, 
till then thoroughly discredited for a variety of 
reasons. 

That is not all. He not merely wrote and 
taught, but he also lived what he believed. In his 
own life he took steps to give a practical shape to 
the high knowledge that was given to him and 
built up an inner edifice that is now happily casting 
its glow of Light, Power and Joy on all who come 
in its environs. 

Sadhantt for Self-Realization* is an apt tribute to 
his effort in the sphere of Sadbana to bring home to 
the world of seekers the practical bearings of the 
Tantra, especially the Sbakta Tantra. The bulk of 
this volume is from the pen of Swamiji.- It is a 
selective compilation from his writings pertaining 
to Sadliana, spread over a number of decades. 
Though he says that the book is not new, still the 
long Introduction he has written to preface this 
selection sets a new key and opens out new vjgtas 
in the appreciation and utilisation of the Tantra, 
Mantra, Yantra, Kundalini — subjects that have 


I. SadJtana for By Swimi Pratyteatmanandj 

Svaswati tod Sir John WooJroffe. Pub. Caneib & Co. Madras*i7. 
V 2 Only a s*ns’l ‘eijitm ron \firtras| it fronj S r Jjhn Wo.idrefT*. ' 
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received more than adequate treatment in these 
pages, 

In two brilliant essays on the Philosophy of the 
Tantras and Tantra as a Way of Realisation, 
Swamiji gives an effective go-by to many of the 
misconceptions of the Tantra that lurk in the 
popular mind. ‘ And what is real tantra ? 

’‘The word Tantra which is sometime derived 
from the root tan to spread, means a system, 
a method, a discipline. It is a system of acts on 


It !sa commonly accepted belief among modern scholars that 
the Vedic and the Taotrfc tradilioos are djfTereni and that the Taolra 
(Bay evea be ao alien graft oo (be lodiao soil Dismissing this potion, 
the writer observes: 

*TaBUi< wings have DOt simply beep added from time to time 
to the ancient Vedic mansioB. The process has been in the nature 
of a remodelling of the old structure lo which i» ground plan has 
subsisted but the ediRce has been perniued to wear a pew aspect 
and expression suited to oew times and conditions.’ 

Speaking of the popular coofusioD of "ill-understood ‘left-handed’ 
practices" with the Tantrikism, be draws attentiop to ihc fact that 
while "Vamachara is based oo the profound knowledge of the ‘return 
current’ or m'vrKi which seeks to reverse the process ot creating and 
maintaining the bonds of propensities and conventions in which the 
Jtva or soul has been held as a |>asw or animal, it must be clearly 
perceived that this path (though in spirit and substance n must be 
adopted by every aspiring soul io its final effort of liberation) as laid 
down in the Sbakta Tantra with its special and esoteric ritualism is not 
the only one prescribed to the Tantra. The Kularnava Tantra, for 
instance, lays down as many as seven paths or Acharas starting with 
Vedachara and ending with Kaula. Some other Tantras have added 
two more to the list, Agbora and Yoga...'* 

We do not reproduce here the very rational explanations of (he 
panealaliva ritual ofi'ered by the writer for fear of exceeding the 
length we have set for ourselves. 
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the physical, vital and mental planes by which 
a centre of being can render itself an apparatus 
efficient for the purpc^e of encompassing the 
twofold end of abhyudaya (progress or uplift) 
and nihheyasa (that is, supreme good). ..it is 
a reversible apparatus. The supreme good is 
the realisation of pure and perfect experience. 
To realise this end, the sastra has laid its path 
on a basis of practical realism and dynamism. 
Human endeavour, and the scenes, instruments 
and ends of such endeavour, are accepted as 
real; and a dynamic unfoldment or evolution 
of Sbaktj (which must not 1/e confounded with 
force) is the Vk-ay of fruitful endeavour. 
Shakti must be raised to the higher planes to 
be more effective and productive of the higher 
and more vital fruits. 

The aim of the Tantra is to break through all 
veiling form and gain identity in one’s conscious- 
ness with the Reality that ever vibrates in all 
Creation as a mighty Consciousness-Power, the 
Shakti which is in fact a Self-deployment of the 
Supreme, call it Brahman, call it Shiva. The 
Sastra develops certain means for the purpose and 
the most notable of these is the Mantra. 

Explaining what is mantra. Sir John Woodroffe, 
writes with his usual lucidity : 

“A Mantraiscomposedof letters. Letters and 
their combinations as syllables and words are all 
forms of manifested Shabda, that is Brabman- 
forms. Tliey are each and all forms of the*' 
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Creative Stress, as uttered by the mouth, heard 
by the ear, and apprehended by the mind; but 
what are ordinarily called mantras are those 
particular sounds which arc used in worship 
and practice Sadhana which consist of certain 
letters, or letters arranged in a definite sequence 
of sounds of which tl^c letters are the represen- 
tative signs. The relations of vania, itada, bindu, 
vowel and consonant in a mantra constitute 
the Devata in varying forms. Certain vibhuii 
or aspects of the Devata are inherent in certain 
tartias. The mantra of a Devata is that letter 
or combination of letters which reveals the 
Deveta to the consciousness of the sadhaka who 
has evoked it by sadhana shakti. The form of 
a particular Devata therefore appears out of 
the particular mantra of which that Devata is 
the adhisthairi devata." 

Developing the theme, Swamiji notes : 

" Mantra is basically Shakti or power which 
operating on any source, origin or centre of 
concentrated power, can so work it up that it 
may become available as operative energy, to 
the requisite degree and in the required line and 
sense, for the full production of a desired fruit 
or result, and conversely, the resulting product 
or function being given, can so reverse the 
process lines that it can remerge into and realise 
itself as the rtabht or source again.” 

The Mantra~iipasana does not consist of only 
repeating the given Mantra, There is a technique 
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which is to be received from the Guru who chooses 
the Mantra for the initiate after taking into 
consideration the nature and the need of the latter. 
The system of Chakras or centres of consciousness, 
for instance, is closely related to the stresses 
employed in the Japa. Swamiji gives important 
instructions while on the subject : 

"In doing sadhana with mantra, both vyaharana 
(rhythmic dynamic operation) and attttsmarana 
(meditating on the meaning) should consort, 
and the two principles agni and soma should 
be harmonised. In hamsalt for example, agni is 
specially emphasised in salt and soma in ham. 
If the functional balance be disturbed in Japa, 
an excess of agni~malra will be induced and the 
irritation factor (rajas), while that of the soma, 
the lassitude and the depression factor (tames). 
Such imbalance should be rectified by equating 
excess and deficiency. In AUM, for example, 

A is Agni and M Soma. When you require 
fire, make your OM riso from ManipUra at the 
‘navel’, the seat of fire. When you require 
soothing peace, shift your emphasis to the 
bridge of the base of the forehead, and make 
your M as collecting nada merge slowly in the 
nectar soma. So each mantra may be used as 
a self-adjusting process for balancing agni and 
soma by appropriate yantra and tantra. In the 
doing of OM for instance, we have to shift 
from manipura to ajtta and vice versa ; from 
udaya (rising) nada to vilaya (setting) nada. 
The requisite pattern has to settle on tlio ground 
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of actual practice, sadhana; which, commonly, 
begins as vacika (vocal), then becomes upanht 
(sub-vocal) and finally settles as manasa 
(mental), when the deeper resonance effects, 
the reshufling reforming effects of i5A in the 
system, become conserved and heightened to 
the point of meru (critical efficiency bringing 
out a new emergence).” 

Thus Mantra is the sound-vehicle to enter into 
contact and attain union with the Deity or the 
Consciousness ensouled in that sound-form. There 
is also, in the Tantra, another vehicle another 
channel of contact. And that is the Yantra, the 
diagrammatic representation of the Deity. The 
form of the pattern that goes by that name ia, we 
may say. a dynamic symbol, a transcript of the 
configuration of the forces that constitute the 
manifestation of the Deity in question. By 
concentrating upon it. with appropriate means, 
it is possible to invoke the Presence into what is its 
characteristic body — the yantraJ The author 
discusses the subject of Yantra threadbare and much 
that he says goes into what may be called the 
Metaphysics of Form. 

And then we come to the subject of Kundalini. 


]. “Yantra is an enquiry retaiing to the dynamic form, pattero 
and diagram oi a rt«ng. process or reiation by means of which that 
thing process or relation can be so operated as to be productive of 
the resuil or end aimed at Asm tuanlra, in yantra also, we have 
commonly to start from stkVUa (gross), and proceed to sSAsma (subtle) 
and htiranj (causal). The yantra of utmost potency is what relates to 
the core or ngti i of things.’* 
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"Kundalinl is the store or magazine of 
unlimited power sealed at the nuciciis of every 
form of existence... It is a Cosmic Principle. 
It exists everywhere, even in an atom of 
matter. Tlie creative and evolving power in 
every object created and evolved is operative in 
it partly as kinetic power; but an unmeasured 
residuum of power is left which is ‘coiled* at 
the centre or ‘ ba«o root * of that form of being. 
It is a vast magazine of static power. The 
operative or kinetic power is but a drop in 
the ocean of its counterpart, coiled power. 
The one form plus the other makes the whole 
or pUrtia. It need liardly be pointed out at 
this stage that it is not merely physical energy 
that we arc here speaking of. Physical, vital 
and mental energy are all forms of Conscious* 
ness as power. Tlie former are restricted and 
determined and relative forms of what is free, 
unlimited and absolute... 

“In our own organism it is seated principally 
at the Base centre called Muladhara... It is 
Mula Kundalini in the microcosm and Maha 
Kundalini in the macrocosm. Obviously, 
therefore, any great transformation of that 
centre is possible 'rousing* and making 
available in the required direction that 
immensity of latent power. This is the general 
principle. It is a self-evident proposition as 
above stated. But there are different forms of 
effort or sadbana by which this magazine of 
latent power can be acted upon, and power 
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‘laid up’ can be lifted as by a lever. Fisrasa 
(faith) and prema (love) do act as a most powerful 
lever. Tantra fully recognises it and uses it. It 
recognises yogo and Jnana also. It recommends 
even music as sura or nada Brahma.” 

Then, follows a highly interesting correspon- 
dence between Swamiji and Sir John WoodrolTe 
on an important point of the process of the ascent 
of the KundaUni. We miss here Sir John’s part of 
the correspondence which has not been reproduced*, 
for what reasons we do not know. All the same, 
Swamiji’s replies mention the main points. The 
question raised by Sir John is; When there is the 
ascent of the KundaUni, docs the Shakti move out 
of its station fully, or only in part ? If it goes out 
wholly, how does the body, denuded of the sustain- 
ing power at the centre, continue to live ? 

Swamiji’s view is that the KundaUni herself 
does not move out and ascend, but throws out an 
emanation of its own. The Muladhara is never 
depleted of its power. It is this eject that goes up 
the Smsumna : 

“The coiled power, though awakened, uncoiled 
and rising never really stirs from its place; only 
a sort of 'etberial doiible’ or ‘eject’ is unloosed 
and sent up through the system of centres. 
ISow, in plain language, this etherial double 
or eject means the dynamic equivalent of the 

1. The entire correspondeoce is to be found in Ibat classic work of 
Sir John Woodroffe, the Serpent pe.ter. 
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static power concentrated at tlio uiu'a, or root. 
Whenever by pranayama of Bijamantra, or any 
other Biiitable means, the Muladhara becomes, 
like an electro-magnetic macliine, over-satura- 
ted (tliongb tho Kundalini Shakti at the vifila 
is infinite and exlmustless, yet tho capacity of a 
given finite organism to contain it in a static 
form is limited, and therefore there may bs 
over-saturation), a dynamic or operative 
equivalent of tho static power is set up, possibly 
by a law similar to Nature’s law of induction, 
by which the static power itself is not depleted 
or rendered other than static! It is not that 
static energy at tho mRla wliolly posses over 
into a dynamic form— tho coiled Kundalini 
leaving the fttUla, thus making it a void; that 
cannot bo, and, were it so, all dynamic 
operations in the body would cease directly for 
want of a background. Tho coiled power 
remains coiled or static, and yet something 
apparently passes out of the mula — viz., the 
dynamic equivalent.”' 


I. “Something'Vlz , a dynamic equivalent or 'operative double'- 
is certainly sent forth from the Muladhara, but this basic centre or seat 
is not depleted or rendered void of static energy in consequence of that < 
operation. The v:Cila (root), as the seat of static coiled power, can never 
be dispensed with, It is the sine gua non of all functions of the triple 
body (gross, subtle, causal]. It is, so to say, the buffer or base against 
which any activity of the Jwa (embodied consciousness) must react or 
recoil, like a naval or any other kind of heavy gun against its base or 
emplacetnenl. Thus while the dynamic or uncoiled Shakti ascends the 
axis, the static or coiled Shakti retains its place at the mVa, and 
remains as the very possibility of the dynamic upheaval The ascending 
povi er is simply the dynamic counterpart of the static ground," 
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Another question arises: If there be no real 
depletion of power at the base, hoAV conies the 
devitalization of limbs that is observed when the 
Shakti, call it Knndalini-eject. moves upwards? 
Here is his explanation : 

"Now, in every cell there is, of course, static- 
dynamic polarity; in the whole organism, also, 
there is such polarity or correlation. In the 
whole organism the static pole or correlate is 
coiled power at the Muladhara; and the 
dynamic or correlate is the operative power 
(the five ^r2»t<ts— viz, Prana, Apana, Samana, 
Udana and Vyana); which actually carries on 
the various functions of tlie body. Ordinarily, 
therefore, this dynamic power is distributed 
over the whole body, vitalizing not merely 
the larger tissues, bat the microscopic cells. 
Now, the devitalization (as you say) of the 
body in Kundalini Yoga or Shat Chakra bheda 
is due. I venture to think, not to the depletion 
or privation of the static power at the 
Muladhara, but to the concentration or 
convergence of the dynamic power ordinarily 
diffused over the whole body, so that the 
dynamic equivalent which is set up against 
the static background or Kundalini Shakti is 
only the diffused fivefold prana gathered 
home — withdrawn from the other tissues of the 
body — and concentrated m a line along the 
axis. Thus ordinarily the dynamic equivalent 
is the prana diffused over all the tissues; in 
Yoga it is converged along the axis, the st.T,tiQ 
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equivalent or Kundaliiii Shykti enduring in 
both cases. Thus also the polarity or 
correlation is maintained: in the former case 
between Slialcti at Muladliara and the diffused 
prana; in the latter case between Shakti at 
Mula and the converged prana along the axis. 
This will perhaps adequately explain coldness, 
increased inertia, insensibility etc. of the rest 
of tho body in Kundalini Yoga of which you 
write. Commonly in Yoga this w’ithdra%val 
and convergence of Prana is incomplete ; the 
residual prana together with the lives of the 
cells, keeps the body .alive, tliough inert or 
corpse-like. In the case of complete withdrawal 
and focussing, the cells will die and the body 
disintegrate.” 
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It has often struck me how the work and 
message of some saints and spiritual figures spread 
more rapidly after their passing than during their 
life-sojourn on the earth. Ono of the main reason^, 
obviously, is that freed from the physical limitations 
inescapable in embodied existence here, they — or 
rather their Personalities — are able to function 
more freely, more effectively and extensively in 
their subtle forms, and effectuate results on the 
physical plane with a greater intensity and range. 

Recently, a monk had been to an out-of-the- 
way place in the Western Ghats and told the people 
there that he had been missioned by the late Swami 
Nityananda to open a Centre for the propagation 
of his message in that region. He sought the 
offices of a -well-meaning and eminent individual of 
the to-wn. The gentleman was inclined to help but 
■wanted to be sure of the credentials of the visitor. 
So he went to his father inside the house — an old 
personage who had been an tipaiaka (practicant of 
an inner discipline) — and asked him if the person 
was genuine. The father peered out of his aged 
eyes and said ; ‘ Seems to be so ; there is some 
huge Man standing behind this monk.' 

The old gentleman had never seen Svvami 
Nityananda nor known of his massive physique. 
It is intei'esting how the Presence of the Guru 
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slindowed the disciple and was concrete cnougli to 
bo sensed in precise physical outline. Of late one 
has heard of so many instances of the powerful 
influence of Nityananda. All these came up to iny 
mind tho other day when someone placed in my 
hands the first number of Gurttvani^ issued from the 
Ashrams of tlie saint. It testifies to the rapid 
growth made by the institution and the solace 
derived from it by increasing numbers from far and 
near. 

Among the many readable articles in it is one 
by Sri.B. P. Dalai. Sri Dalai is a skilled raconteur 
and mokes his subject very living. It would appear 
he had been all along a ‘non-believer*, like most 
fashionable people of his age. till he had a signi* 
Scant experience in Europe. Let liim speak : 

“As I was wandering about the labyrinthine 
streets of Nice in southern France, quite by acci- 
dent and partly to get out of the heat, I walked 
into a little old church. And there, round an altar 
coveied in tosm, I saw the poor of this wealthy city 
praying, wrapped in awe and piety. It was the 
altar of St. Rita in the little Church in the Rue 
Poissonnerie ( the fish market street) in Nice. The 
faith of these troubled and poverty-stricken souls 
touched me. I went in, lit a candle like the rest, 
more out of propriety than anything, and enquired 
■why this particular altar attracted so much atten- 
tion. The priest gravely said, to my astoniehiueat'. 
‘because it has miraculous powers Monsieur. Try 


1. St( Gurudev Ashcani, Gaoeshpuri, Vajtetwari. 
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it. No harm in investing a few centimes for a 
candle or two. Mate a wisli.* Both by upbringing 
and training if anything of a sceptical and cynical 
mind, I looked pityingly at this balding old man 
who seemed to believe in old wives’ tales but I 
bought some candies all the same. 1 read the 
prayer which is prescribed and sold for a few cen- 
times, and made no less than twelve requests : in 
fact all the little problems which were then on mj 
mind. I left and forgot all about it. But thing- 
began to happen with a speed and precision wliicl 
was disconcerting. The very next day, a long 
awaited letter on which my future plans were to b< 
made, arrived. In a week another wish came true 
Within six months, ten of the twelve requests hat 
been fulfilled— some of them by the most extraordi 
nary means. I was shaked ! Why should this Sain 
do this forme — I who looked upon all this a 
mumbo-jumbo, and superstition 1 I had man; 
occasions thereafter to go to the little old Churol 
and pray the simple prayer.” 

He describes bov.' he missed seeing Nityanand 
and also the interesting circumstances in w’hich h 
came under the influence of Swami Muktanandr 
the present head of the Ganeshpuri Ashram which 
is founded to give concrete shape to the Teachings 
of the Saint of Vajreshwari. He narrates liow he 
was put in the way of effortless Dhyana and then 
goes on to record a striking experience. Again, let 
him speak. 

•' I have come to Ganeslipuri...He asks how we 
are, whether we are doing our 'home-w'ovk* (sitting 
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in nu'ditfition at lionie). Wc complain we try, but 
progress is ^low. Ho siiys sonictliins encouraging, 
then casually turning to me, says, ‘Will you go into 
the dhyana roomV 1 get up and go in. This time, 
he looks at mo keenly, as if searching into the 
depths of ono’s'fioul. Ho sits on the tiger skin on 
the bed while somcono HgliU two s-*onted sticks. I 
sit on a deer skin on tho floor. He mutters some- 
tliing about not to bj afraid. He leaves: tho door 
is locked. I am alone in the dhyana room. I 
compose myself as usual, to meditate. But I 
cannot concentrate — try as I may. I let my thought 
go stray, as advised. I make no efTort. I can 
hear Baba w.alking about in the garden, busily 
shouting instructions to persons working. ..suddenly 
ho shouts loudly from nearby, 'Kalu, Kalu’. I 
hear him distinctly. The effect is immediate. I 
feel a current of power flowing from tho bottom of 
the spine gradually up, spread into my abdomen, 
my chest and soon my whole body tingles with 
a strange force- What is happening to me? The 
force surges up in waves. Now I can't contain 
myself ; my breathing is loud and forced. I am 
fully awake. I cannot sit still. I got up and walk 
about the narrow room. I feel an extraordinary 
strength. I stretch my arms, and flex my muscles. 

I have an insane impulse to break the wall down 
with my bare hands. I am Samson, ready to shake 
the pillars and bring thereof down over my enemies. 

I am breathing more and more heavily, as the 
mysterious force pours into my body. I have an 
insane impulse to thump ray chest and shout. I 
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resist it. But in a wliile, I can resist no more, 
i thump my chest and laugh aloud. For half an 
lour or more, I pace up and down tiie narrow room 
thumping my chest, and then suddenly I find 
myself shouting in triumph: Sivoham\ Sivohaml 
ivDiam\ Am I going mad? I can no longer stand 
■ t open the door, and slip out into the garden, 
hn go to the far side, where is a bronze of Nataraj 

ancmg in ecstacy. I st.ay there for a whiie, nntil I 
ani calmpf •• 
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cnerjjy-— divine in its essential nature and material 
in its exterior — is to bo awakened in order tlint it 
may galvanise tlio whole system into an upward 
movement, releasing, in the process, the embodied 
consciousness from its involvement and subjection 
to Nature, Prakriti. Various processes have b een 
recommended to this end; asana, franayama, inudra, 
upasana, etc. In describing nil these as an inferior, 
strenuous and dangerous means, the writer fails to 
appreciate their full significanco. I shall return to 
the point later on. Tim mostdirect and easy way — 
she writes — is to obtain the Grace of the Guru and 
the impact of his power, &aktipata. And here, in 
her treatment of the subject of hkttpala, she is 
indeed superb. She explains : 

With the dawn of the Grace of the Guru, yoga 
becomes natural to the disciple and his own latent 
kakli (spiritual dynamism) begins to manifest 
spontaneously. The descent or impact of the Power 
of the Guru is the result of devotion and service 
to the Guru. The Guru is pleased with the spirit of 
service and, in his benevolence, his Shakti begins to 
flow naturally into the disciple. It is a result of 
his love for the Lord. This is what is called Grace 
that is causeless. It is the Lord who is gracious in 
the form of the Guru. The Guru is verily the 
name or form of the Divine Power of Grace and by 
the Grace of the Guru is the Kundalini Shakti 
awakened the disciple; i-bVs awakening effected 
by the Guru’s Shakti is called the kakiipaia. (I may 
add, in passing, that this pata is there wherever a 
spiritual awakening is effected and the spiritual 
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energies released into activity — not necessarily in 
the form of Knndalini.) 

Saktipata is a spiritual process in ■which the 
Guru, moved by the Will of the Supreme in his 
heart, is pleased with the disciple and through the 
operation of his own Power initiates and awakens 
the disciple’s self-power, aima-kakti, into a move- 
ment that relea«es it from the bondage of karma. 
Thus does the Guru establish himself in the disciple. 
From one lamp of knowledge is lit another lamp, 
Both the Gum and the disciple become one. The 
disciple experiences a fulfilment in his life. By force 
of his faith and his love for the Guru, the develop- 
ment of bis self-power goes on step by step. Joy 
and contentment in life are augmented. The very 
■way of looking at things undergoes a change. The 
knots of the heart break asunder ; mental question- 
ings are cleared. An ineffable Delight is experienced 
and the capacity to realise it is promoted. With 
this awakening of self, the ego-ridden individuality 
is displaced and there isa revelation and recognition 
of the Universal Self as one’s own. One ceases to 
be the doer, one ceases to live in the mind. 

With the awakening of self-power, consequent 
on the impact of the Guru's Power, several processes 
of the purification of nerve channels start of them- 
selves and a variety of experiences commence which 
strike the practicant with wonder. The mystery of 
Shaktipata is to be realised in experience and he who 
is the recipient of such a grace attains to that 
knowledge owing to these inner workings. 
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On being awakened, the Kundalini moves into 
activity and it ascends with the through t!io 
Susliumna, breaking open the six centres on the way 
up. As each centre or chakra opens, the Sadhaka 
gets uncommon experiences; visions of tlie deities 
of tlio different worlds, visions of the divine beings 
of tlio perfect world; sound of the concli, bells and 
siniiJ.sr supernormal sound; a kind of intoxication, 
a flash of lightning in the body, seeing of lights, 
thirst, perspiration, tears of joy, horripilation, 
tremors, natural suspension of breath and so on. In 
some there is a welling up of poetic inspiration ; in 
others singing and dancing follow upon the ecstasy 
of devotion. Each one gels different and varying 
experiences according to his nature, capacity ond 
his need. 

The mind gets one-pointed of itself ; faith and 
devotion rise up; tliere is a kind of joy; several 
kinds of movements leading to the cleansing of the 
nerves take place. These are the first signs of 
‘Sbaktipata. But the final culmination is the know- 
ledge and constant realisation: " I am everywhere ; 
All is indeed my own play.” The knower, the 
known and the knowledge become one. As long as 
the union of Shiva and Shakti is not effected in the 
Sahasrara, there are seen lights, sun, moon, stars, 
there are heard sounds, etc. Following upon such 
supernormal experiences in the processes of the 
V-wificattaa a£ the elfinw.uJt'i and tha pcincipleSv 
lallva, of one’s existence the mind experiences the 
state of Peace and becomes still, becomes so to say, 
a Void. Beyond this state of Void lies concealed 
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the Ananda of Para-Bmhtnan knowablo only in 
experience. In this void of the mind there is a 
slow dawning of the ftambltara ■prajna — Conscious- 
ness full of truth— and there is the revelation of 
Para*Brahman. At the end of this stage there 
comes the Nirvikalpa Samadhi and the whole world 
appears like a dream. This state is called iuryalUat 
beyond the fourth. Tlie great soul who has attained 
to it is called Bhagavan. 

This then is Shaktipata. 

In some form or other it operates in every line 
of spiritual effort where the Guru-slshya relation is 
recognised. As Shrimathi Trivedi points out, it is 
an integral part of the Indian spiritual tradition 
and there are still Gurus in this land who have 
the capacity and the higher sanction to effect the 
faia in those whom they choose—or are directed to 
choose. She makes another point which is note- 
worthy. He alone is empowered to shower his grace 
through Shaktipata who is also capable of regulat- 
ing — and, if necessary, checking — the course of the 
Power he releases into action. He takes into 
account the capacity of the disciple, the extent to 
which he can hold the descent, and suits his impact. 

And that is natural. For this discipline 
revolves upon anax is of two-ends the Guru, and the 
disciple. In the dynamics of this yogic sadhana 
both have their parts to play. True, the major role 
is played by the Power of the Guru which initiates 
and works the yoga. But the disciple too has a 
responsibility. He has to contain and support the 
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Shaktipata in its continued workings. And here 
comes the necessity of what may be called the per- 
sonal contribution. Ceaseless purification and reori- 
entation of one’s energies of the body, life and mind 
so as to collaborate with the Power set in operation 
by the Guru is indispensable. For that purpose there 
are various sadhanas that are recommended; medi- 
tation, concentration, progressive surrender in ado- 
ration, mantra-japa, etc. Their value should never 
be underestimated. Personal exertion, in some form 
or other, is necessary to equip and perfect the adhara 
in which the Guru releases his tapas-shakti. At 
any rate, it is indispensable till the nature and the 
being of the disciple are completely surrendered to 
the higher Will that is active and his sadhana is 
entirely taken charge of by the Shakti. 



MAHA YOGA 


The Goal in the teaching of Bhagavan 
Ramana Maharshi is of course the same as in tlie 
Vidyas of the Upanislmd viz. Self-realisation. 
But his way to reach it is distinctly his own. It 
will not be correct to say that it is the Way of 
Knowledge, Jnana, or the Way of Meditation, 
Dhyana, of the well-known Vedantic sadhanas. 
The yoga developed by him to arrive at the funda- 
mental realisation of one's true Being is one of the 
most direct, swift means given to man so far. 
What is this yoga, what are its recimrements and 
its technique’ In what way is it different from 
other traditional lines of the Yoga of Knowledge? 
These and other pertinent questions are dealt with 
with satisfying clarity in the slender book by Sri 
Narayana Iyer, The Technique of Maha Yoga^. This 
is one of those little books whose worth far out- 
weighs their size. The contents of this treatise 
have a certain authenticity as the author writes 
from his personal experience ranging over twenty 
years of sadhana. He underlines the very difficulties 
that come up before the aspirant at different stages 
and provides just the needed guidance from the 
utterances of Bhagavan recorded in various places, 
from the lives of other spiritual personalities and 
from relevant scriptures of old. Altogether a 
reliable guide not only to practicants of the 


). ?ub. Sri R9mana»hram4in, Tiruvanoatnalai, 
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Maharshi's Yoga but to the seekers of all paths, for, 
certain truths are common to all and can be drawn 
upon by anybody. 

In Jnana Marga, the Path of Knowledge, 
points out the author, there are two lines e. g. the 
, way of meditation, dhyana and the way of intro- 
spection, vicdra. In the former, there is a concent- 
rated meditation on the great truths formulated in 
Mahavakyas like Aham brahmasmi, 'I am the Self*. 
It consists of three steps, kravana, hearing of the 
Truth from others, inanana. understanding it in the 
mind, and nidtdhyasana. contemplating over it in a 
prolonged manner. In the latter, there is one 
continuous thought-process in the reverse, seeking 
the fundamental truth behind thought itself. The 
Maharshi follows this line and calls it the Mahayoga 
in which one pursues the self-enquiry * Who am I?’ 
till one is led to the Self that is object of all seeking. 
The process begins with an attempt to analyse each 
thought as it comes, to find out its source, then the 
Source of that source ; or one goes on mentally re- 
peating 'Who am I’’ and canalises the thought-acti- 
vity into this central Thought. This practice, if persis- 
ted, in leads to a gradual thinning of the mind, 
reduction in its thought-contents and with the silenc- 
ing of the activity of the mind, there emerges 
within Something greater, the Influence'of the Self 
which ultimately claims the individual for Itself. 
This in short is the method. 

Now to follow the author in Ins exposition. 

In all lines of Jnana Yoga, there are seven 
stages or Wnm/Aas; subheecha, will for the auspicious 
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goal and dispasslon for the lowly i vicarana, delibs* 
ration on the scripture; tanmianasi, subtilisation. 
of the mind freed from gross pursuits ; sailvdpatti , 
attainment of a state of purity in consciousness ; 
asamsakli : detachment; paiMhahhavana, absence 
of interest in objects of senses, internal or external; 
UiTxya, an abiding in a state of consciousness that 
is above all duality, all phenomenon. Whatever 
the kind of Jnana-yoga, all these stages appear in 
some form or other. 

For most a Guru, Teacher, who has already 
trodden the path is indispensable. For no individual 
effort is enough by itself to attain the goal. 
The help and lead of the Guru’s sMhana iakit and 
the Grace of the Divine are essential. Grace, says 
Bhagavan, ‘ is the function of God It is a cause- 
less flowing out of His compassion irrespective of 
one’s deserts. It is a Power of Divine Love 
streaming forth on all creation. Though it acts on 
its own, still it makes a difference at our end 
whether we are receptive to it or not. And recepti- 
vity here means a consciousness in which there is a 
sufBcient purity, expectancy and quiet to receive 
what is given and retain it. 

This purity in consciousness, readiness to receive 
the Grace from on High can be promoted and 
helped to form in several ways. The author 
how prayer, iapa, worship, study etc., 
help in ridding one’s consciousness of the dross of 
vasanas and the pull of desire and to acclamatise 
it to the vibrations of the Spirit. He also makes 
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an observation or two regarding habits like sleep. * 
Sleep, he says, should be gradually reduced and 
cites Sri Raraakrishna’s' saying that there is no 
sleep at night for bhogis, rogis &nd yogis I While 
one need not go so far as that, it is enough to make 
it four to five hours of concentrated sleep during 
tlie earlier part of the night and get up early in the 
mornings when the hour is most propitious for 
sadhana. This sleep too can be utilised for sadhana 
if one develops the habit of meditating before going 
to bed and slides into sleep. The sleep itself 
gradually acquires the character of meditation, 
first its earlier stretch and then the latter also, till 
one wakes up with the same movement of 
meditation with which one went to sleep. So 
too with Japa. “Just fifteen minutes prior to 
sleeping in his bed if he keeps repeating japa mantra 
or any verse in praise of his Ista Devala (chosen 
deity) and goes to sleep with it on his lips, his 
subconscious mind takes it up and keeps repeating 
it tliroughout sleep and he wakes up with the japa 
or verse on his lips." 

How precisely does the japa-sadhana work and 
how does it lead to fruition? ** Repetition of the 


I. It is happy to see (be sulbor takiog a robust and coramoo* 
sense view of sex - a matter (bat has bcea given too much importance 
by many. He remarks: ‘’When celibacy was mooted. Sri 
Bhagavan brushed it aside and said that it was one among tbe 
many aids to realisation ..meaning (bat the craving will wear olT with 
\Vit Vogi.” UvstroHte»SoRi^\ wsvbithetcvtftsU'Sct. 

It is to be ignored, not taken (oo much notice of. With tbe growth 
in the intensity of the inner search and divenioa ofinieresi elsewhere, 
the tex pull palls and gradually ebbs away. 
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name of the chosen deity -when regularly practised 
for an hour in the morning and in the evening for 
a couple of months makes the person do it uncons- 
ciously even while at work and at odd moments. 
Later he gets a vision of the deity of his japa. 
Encouraged by this, he becomes more devoted to 
the mantra and keeps continuously uttering it. 
Later he unwittingly concentrates on the repetition 
i. e. hearing the mental articulation with the 
mental ear. This makes the mind merge in the 
source of the utterance, the Heart." 

We spoke of i;5sa«as covering the consciousness. 
What are the vasanas? They are the impressions 
left in the consciousness - not the mind only, but 
in the life part and in the body also-by the past and 
present activities of one’s mental energy, life-energy 
and material energy. Each such impression tends 
to fix itself and goes to form a tendency in the 
nature to repeat the particular activity that left the 
impression. Innumerable are such vSsanas in the 
individual covering up the original state of his 
being and it -is the business of sadhana to deter- 
minedly reduce and eliminate them from the system. 
There are several ways of proceeding about it. The 
Vivekaciidamani states: “Contemplation of one’s 
own Self uninterrupted by ideas of external objects 
is necessary and thereby the instinctive tendencies 
of the mind which are the causes of birth and death 
are put down. Until the idea of the Self naturally 
and without effort flows in a continuous current, 
contemplation should be practised. Then the 
vasoHos perish. All the Upanishads direct man 
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to kill vasanas by contemplation of the Self.” 

And -where is the Self to be searched for, where 
is it located ? 'All the ancient scriptures have it 
that is in the inner heart that the Self abides: 

The inner Self as big as each one’s thumb resides 
in the heart of everyone. (Kalha Up). 

' The Self, smaller than the smallest and bigger 
than the biggest, is hidden in the recess of the heart 
of living creatures. {Svei. Up). 

The heart is like a lotus inverted. There is a 
bright spot, atora-like, like the end of a grain of 
paddy. That spot is like a flame and its crest is 
the seat of the self. (Rig Veda, Pnrusa Sukta). 

And the Maharshi himself says ; “Two digits 
to the right of the centre of the chest is the Heart 
like a lotus bud. All the nadis emanate from here. 
Breath, mind and the light of Consciousness origi* 
nate from here.” 

This Heart can be reached, writes the author, 
in the following manner; . 

“Since the breath originate from the heart, to 
locate the heart for the sadhana, with closed eyes 
•watch the movement of the breath for a few seconds 
and observe where breath rises and sinks inside the 
chest. This is the Heart and should be held as the 
seat for meditation.” 

It is not enough to reach the Heart, one must 
know how to keep the mind concentrated there. 

“ From the ancient days, breath-control is advo- 
cated. Sri Bhagavan says in Upade&a sara that 
since the source of breath and mind is the same, if 
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the breath is controlled, mind is automatically 
controlled ; and during the breath restraint if the 
mind is fixed on the Heart, mind gradually gets 
defunct. So long as the mind is turned towards 
and fixed in the Heart, mind is non-receptive to 
vasanas which in turn relax their efforts.” 

The breath'Controi, it must be noted, is not the 
same as pranayama which is resorted to in some 
lines of yoga. To take a few deep breaths, watch 
each breath so taken and slid© within with each in- 
breath, is enough to still the mind, clear the atmosp- 
here and open the way to within . The mind can 
then be steadily led inward, to its own source in 
the Heart, in the Self. 

With steady discipline one arrives at a stage 
when the mind is actually felt to be thinned out, 
subtilised. One feels the speed of thoughts decreas- 
ing; if one observes closely, one can also become 
conscious of the interval, the gap between thoughts. 
This gap, should be cherished, lengthened, for as 
the Tripura Rahasya says, “every instant free from 
thoughts or musings in the wakeful state is the 
condition of samadhi. Samadhi is simply absence 
of thoughts.” Once this state is attained Upasana 
and Dhyana cease. For they are “possible so long 
as there is the mind and they must cease with the 
cessation of the mind. They are mere preliminaries 
to final eradication of thoughts and to the stillness 
of mind.” wtth Stt Ramana Mahatshi). 

It is when the mind is so attenuated and stilled, 
that it merges in the Chit effulgent in the Heart. 
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“Atman is realised by’ inria manas, (mind that is 
dead) ” {Talks). 

There are indeed many ways of bringing about 
this stillness, death of the mind, one of which is the 
laborious process of keeping the mind empty, dis- 
pelling each thought as it comes. It is a negative 
way. The Maharshi prescribes the positive way, to 
focus on the Self, and fill the mind with the still, 
silent ,Self. Constant practice of the atma vicara 
leads to the laying off of the mind in the Silent 
Self and the consciousness passes into the state of 
saraadhi, first the savikalpa and then nirvikalpa,' in 
which the meditating mind or being is completely 
lost in the larger Consciousness, the Reality. “In 
this state the subject and the object i. e. the medi- 
tator and the meditated fuse into a mass of consci- 
ousness. On coming out of this samadhi the medi- 
tator recalls samadhi experience and remembering 


I. The author gives a brief analysis of the diSereot kiods of 
samadhi e;«perieoced jo this yoga. **KeraJa Njmka'pa Samadhi 
is erperiecced dunug tanurrsaasi or the advanced stages. ..lo Kcvala 
N. Samadhi the mind is immersed intbe Light of CoosaousDcss for 
a short while and pulled back by ibe iSsaaSt that have not bees 
destroyed. lo this stale, awareness with calmness of mind is 
ejtperienced.** (We would note that the measisg given to Kivala is 
peculiar to this Thought.) 

“ Mind holding on to tbe Self with effort is Savikaipa Samadhi. 
In other words when tbe mind is 6xed on the object of meditation 
for a particular length of time unobstructed by Ibe least ripple 
of thought It is SavikalpaSamadbi. Savikalpa means with dilTerenti- 
ation of subject and object i. e. the meditator and the object of 
meditation. Constant practice of Savikalpa Samadhi leads to 
Nirvifcalpa Samadhi. Mind merged In Reality and remaining unavrare 
of Ibe world is Nirvikalpa SaoadtsL** 
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■what he has read in the ^sriptures to be identical 
with his experience he realises himself as ‘I am 
That’. This recollection of the samadhi experience 
and his identification as * I am that ’ is called 
Praiyabhijua Jnana. It is only this Pralyahhijna 
jiiana that completely destroys ignorance i. e. 
duality.’* 

Personal effort is necessary till the stage of 
Nirvikalpa is reached. Thereafter, as Bhagavan 
says, “The Beyond takes hold of you.” And 
•when the culminating experience of Realisation 
ensues, “You can feel yourself one with the One 
that exists; the whole body becomes a mere power, 
a force current ; your life becomes a needle drawn 
to a huge mass of magnet and as you go deeper and 
deeper you become a mere centre and not even that, 
for you become mere consciousness. There are no 
thoughts and cares any longer; they are shattered 
at the threshold; it is an inundation; you are a mere 
stra-w ; you are swallo-wed alive ; but it is very 
delightful, for you become the very thing that 
swallows you. This is the union' of jlva with 
Brahman, the loss of ego in the real Self, the 
destruction, of ignorance, Uio attainment of truth.” 
(Sat Dar^atia Bftasya). 



SECTION TWO 
PHILOSOPHY 

PRECEPT & PRACTICE 



THE INDIAN HERITAGE 

Sponsored by the UNESCO, this anthology of 
Sanskrit literature ' faithfully mirrors the noble 
culture of India that is enshrined in this ancient 
language. Compiled and translated into English 
by Dr. Raghavan who has a wide reputation for 
his work in Sanskrit studies, it has certain special 
features which make it \mi<iuo among similar 
efforts in the field. 

In his informative Introduction, the editor 
gives a rapid survey of the growth of Sanskrit 
language and the vast scope of its literature 
stretching from the Vedas to the Puranas and 
Tantras. Speaking of Sanskrit, he quotes the 
observation of Sir William Jones that it is a 
language ‘of wonderful structure; more perfect 
than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either.' He marks 
out three stages in the development of the language, 
the Vedic, the Epic and the Classic : “ The Vedic 
Sanskrit, which was characterised by a pitch accent, 
was rich in both dialectical and grammatical forms; 
the Epic language was easier and closer to the 
spoken tongue ; out of these, by a process of 
selection and standardisation, was evolved the 
classical idiom called meaning the ‘refined’ 

language.” In the literature that was produced 
in this language over a course of at least four 


1. The ladiao HeiUaie by Dr. V. ttaghatan. 
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thousand years fas also in what came to be written 
in the derived languages — the vernaculars), there is 
no distinction between tlie religious and the secular. 
All is infused with the breath of a spiritual Aspi- 
ration and Ideal characteristic of the Indian Soul. 
And this is the note struck by the motto chosen, 
appropriately, for the anthology : 

“ Behold, It is the breath of this great Being, — 
this Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda, 
Itihasa, Purana, the secret exercises, the secret 
doctrines, the verses, the aphorisms, the exegetical 
and recommendatory texts, all these are the breath 
of this Being only.” f Brihadranyaka Upanisad, 
IIJV.IO). As the Vishnu Purana puts it more 
simply: 

** Poetry and all literary creations, as also all 
music, are but aspects of the Lord in His form os 
sound.” (I. 22. 84) 

The volume begins, naturally, with selections 
from the Rig Veda, the oldest extant scripture of 
the world.' There have been differences of opinion 
regarding the probable date of the Veda. We 
agree with Dr. Raghavan that these hymns can 
easily claim an antiquity of at least a few millen- 
niums before Christ. Apart from internal evidence 
with reference to seers ancient, purva, and seers 
modern, nUlana, there is a good deal of archaeologi- 


J. "They Tar outsbiae any literarynmains of antiquity suryivins 
is cuneiform or hieroglyphic, ia clajr uhlets or papyrus, in Atls 
Minor or Egypt.’* 
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ral evidence to wliich the editor draws attention. 
He writes : 

" Discoveries at Boghazkoi in Asia Minor show 
that the Vedas were earlier than 1400 B. C ; in the 
clay tablets discovered at that place, the Vedio gods 
Mitra', Varnna, Indraand Nasatyau are mentioned 
m the treaties concluded between the Hittlte and 
' anni Kings, The phonetics of these names as 
well as the numerals mentioned in a Hittite text 
on chariot-racing describing horses in language 
ery akin to Sanskrit.. ..among the Kassites who 
ruled over Babylonia from 1746 to 1180 B. C, names 
ot princes have been found which are Sanskritio." 

am *'5'™"s‘rnnslated here from the Rig, Yajus 
emm ore chosen with a view to 

all-inclusive character of the Veda 

si Of tT v s The 

seers of the Veda attach a deBnite significance to 

The Vast Earth, whom the gods, without sleep or 
neglect guard always, ^ 

wst:d"iii™wS^‘'’'r'' 

exemplified bv fb -“l “ ^‘Sniflcanoe as 

pages Ti. 1 cited in these 

10 ns and It takes beautiful expression : 

^contccn^ Indra! Endow this bride with 

hovcnoe over the head oFihc 
5 . Atharva 
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excellent sons and fortune ; give her ten sons and 
make her husband the eleventh.* 

Next, there is an important section on the 
Brahmanas. It is usual in most anthologies to 
lightly pass over this literature as simply dry 
ritualism and hence of no special importance to 
posterity. Dr. Raghavan, we are happy to note, 
has made a departure. The “urge and spirit of 
enquiry”, he writes, “which culminated in the 
discovery of the one ultimate Truth, the Brahman, 
bad its beginnings in the Brahmanas ; it is in the 
Brahmanas that one first meets with that higher 
and esoteric sense in which the different aspects of 
sacrifice and ritual were understood In the Upani- 
shads so as to render them useful as meditative ex^ 
ercises (vidyas ) ; in the Upanisbads one finds often 
that things are understood on three planes, the 
sacrificial or the divine (adhiyapia or adhidaiva), the 
natural [adhibhula) and the subjective (adhyatma); 
this threefold interpretation again originated in 
the Brahmanas and the subjective turn {adhyatma) 
that the Brahmanas thus gave was responsible for 
the further investigations into the nature of the 
inner Self (alman) and the birth of philosophy which 
came to be called adhyalmavidya. If the Upanishads 
regularly use the concept of ‘devas’ (gods) as 
meaning the senses, presided over by their respective 
deities, it was the Brabmanas which inaugurated 
this esoteric interpretation.** 

t. Rigveda X.71.45. The translator adds a ooie: "Theidea 
is that the husband should allraj's be attended to with love and care as 
If he wre the yoongest child.” 
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The Brahmanas along with the Upanishads, as 
pointed out by Sri Aurobindo, form a powerful 
movement of revival of the spiritual tradition of 
the Veda after a long period of decline. The 
Brahmanas concentrate upon the formal or cere- 
monial character of the Vedic system — though they 
have their highly philosophical passages, even as 
the Upanishads devoted to the recovery and develop- 
ment of the inner, the psychological aspect of the 
Teaching, do have their ritualistic portions. But 
there is in the Brahmanas a sustained effort to 
expound and justify the esoteric or spiritual signi- 
ficance of the various rituals. And many of the 
obscure passages in the Upanishads become clear 
only in the light of this exposition of the 
Brahmanas. 

To quote some of the significant passages: 

Faith wraps the gods; Faith wraps this 
entire universe.^ 

With eight courts around the nine gates is 
this unassailable city of gods (the body); in it is 
a golden treasury; that is the heavenly region, 
wrapt in light ; whoever knows this city of the 
Brahman, wrapt in immortality, to him the 
Brahman, as well as Brahma the Creator, grant 
life... This invincible golden city, glowing like 
gold and wrapt in the glory, the Creator has 
entered.* 


1. Krishna Yajurvedat Taittiriya Btahmaca II. viii. 88 

2. do. Taittiriya Araoyaka I. 27 
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It is not generally known that there are hymns to 
the Divine Mother in the Brahmanas too : 

HrSDf TO DtTRGA 

That Goddess who is like fire and blazes forth 
with Her power, the creative power of the self- 
luminous Lord, sought by devotees for the fruits 
of their actions, that Goddess, difficult of access 
{duTga), I seek as my refuge ; to you, O Goddess, 
who are the safe barque for people to cross 
easily, I make obeisance.* 

In the Section on the Upanishads in which 
selections from the eleven major texts are given, 
Dr. Eaghavan adds interesting notes underlining 
the passages which have had repercussions in the 
Western world of letters. For instance, he points 
out that the episode of the Gods and the Demon 
in Kena (IXI) has been freely rendered by Victor 
Hugo in his poem SUPREMACY (in the Legend of the 
ages.) 

Similarly, Emerson’s poem BRAHMaN is a 
rendering of the Katha text (I. 2.19) : If the slayer 
thinks of slaying, and the victim thinks he is slain, 
both know not; this (Self) neither kills nor is 
killed. 

What the Thunder said by T. S. Eliot (in his The 
Waste Land) is based upon the Brihadaranyaka text 
(V. 2.3) : This is what this heavenly voice, the 
thunder goes on saying. Da, DA Da — B e subdued. 
Give, Be compassionate*. 


1. Taitlirir* Annyaka X. 1. 
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So also, the phraso ftsurasya dhara, sharp razor’s 
edge, in Katha 1. 3.14, has supplied the title to 
a novel of Somerset Maugham. 

Tlie Translator draws attention to the four 
Mahavakyas, Great Affirmations of Brahman, in the 
Upanishods ; each of tho four Vedas has a Maha- 
vakya in one of tho Upanishods belonging to it. 
Thus: 

Prajnanatn Brahma, Knowledge is Brahman 
(Aitareya Up. III. 3),' is the Mahavakya of the 
Rigveda ; 

Tai tva») ast. That Thou Art fChhandogya Up. 
VI, 8.7) of the Samaveda ; 

Aham Brahma asmi. I Am Brahman {Brihada- 
ranyaka Up. !• 4.10) of the Yajurveda ; 

Ayam aUna Brahma, This Self is Brahman 
(Mandukya Up. 1. 2) of the Atharvaveda. 

Writing on the growth and significance of the 
Puranas, the editor makes some instructive remarks 
' which place certain aspects of the Indian tradition 
in the proper focus ; 

"Most of the Furanas embody material bearing 
on this subject of Ksbetra (Holy Spot) and Tirtha 
(Holy Waters), and the Skanda Purana may be 
singled out in this connection. ..Some of the great 
Chola temples were envisaged by their authors, 
the teachers and the royal builders together, as 
concrete embodiments of spiritual truths ; two 
examples will suffice to illustrate the inner signi- 
ficance of what might be thought of as a negligible 
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part of Hindu literature : the stories relating to 
Chidambaram, the shrine of Nataraja, and 
Tiruvarur, the shrine of Tyagaraja, both in South 
India. The former represents the doctrine of a dry, 
soulless routine of sacrificial ritual yielding to the 
overpowering influence of divine personality and 
the philosophy of the Lord engaged in his eternal 
dance of creation, maintenance, destruction, bond- 
age and deliverance, on the cosmic stage ; the 
raacrocosmic dance on the vast stage of the firma- 
ment has its counterpart in the microcosm, in the 
heart of the individual, the smaller ether, the 
miniature stage, the dabhra, dahra or dahara ctkah 
of the Taittiriya Aranyaka and the Upanishads; 
thus Chidambaram is Dahara Vidya in symbolic 
presentation. No less inspiring 1$ the symbology 
of Tiruvarur and God Tyagaraja which represents 
a spiritual Vidya called Ajapa or Hamsa Mantra, in 
which the soul {ahnon. of the individual, is seen in 
the eternal rhythm of life, swaying or dancing in 
the very process of breathing in and out. the con- 
comitant subtle sound of *(A)ham sa’ signifying 
the Upanishadic affirmation. 'I am That'.” 

Selections from the Dharma Shastras of Apas- 
tambha and Gautama, the Smritis of Mami and 
Yajnavalkya are followed by practically the whole 
of the Yoga Sutras of Fataniali. The major part 
of the volume is devoted to the Epics : there are 
abridged versions of both the Ramayana and tlie 
Mahabharata (the Bliagavad Gita included)- The 
Bhagavata Purana is also given iit a condensed 
form with its important portions singled out. To 
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quote only one useful passage t 

“ Uddhava asked the Lord how he should 
practise contemplation {dhyana) and the Lord 
gave this detailed direction : ' Sit evenly erect, 
at ease, with palms folded on the lap, with eyes 
fixed on, the nose ; cleanse your lungs by taking 
a deep breath, holding it in and then discharg- 
ing it, raise in your heart the OM sounding like 
the tolling of a bell, and in the lotus of your 
heart, contemplate My form as encircled by 
light'.” 

The editor draws pointed attention to Bharaia 
Savitru the Gayatri of Mahabharata. which is as 
apposite to the conditions of today as it was during 
the fateful days of Vyasa; 

With uplifted hands I shout ; alas S none 
listens! From observance of righteousness 
[pharma) other ends of human pursuit like 
•wealth and pleasure come ; then why is this 
righteousness not followed t Not for any 
desire, not out of any fear, not out of avarice, 
not even for the sake of one's life should one 
forsake Dhanna, 

The anthology closes with specimens of a large 
variety of stoira, prayer literature (including the 
Vishnu Sahasranama from the Mahabharata), 
devoted to the different formulations of the Supreme 
Godhead as experienced and celebrated in the 
history of Indian Religion. 
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Swami Frabhavananda is a senior monk of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Order whose writings have always 
had a distinctive flavour of the Spirit that has 
never failed to communicate itself to the reader. 
His present work^ on the spiritual Heritage of India 
is again of the same genre, different from most of 
the current books on the subject which are usually 
academic chronicles touching only on the externals 
of the long line of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Swami Frabhavananda gives, so to say, an inside 
view of the heritage and lets us feel something of 
the Breath of the Eternal that has ever enlivened 
this ancient tradition. 

At the very outset, the author wisely points 
out one or two special features of the Indian philo- 
sophy of religion which distinguish it from the 
Western : '* Indian philosophy is not merely 

metaphysical speculation, but has its foundation in 
immediate perception. God and soul are regarded 
by the Hindu mind, not as concepts, speculative and 
problematical, as is the case in Western philosophy, 
but as things directly known.” Secondly, this 
Knowledge based upon perception is %’erifiable by 
anyone who takes to the appropriate means. Thus 
philosophy in India is .a formulation of Knowledge 


r. The Sputtiial lUttlage o/ InJia, 
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(of God, Soul and Nature) gained by direct ex- 
perience and attainable by others under the same 
conditions. 

Speaking on the place of psychology and ethics 
in Indian philosophy, the author again points out 
the difference : “ The science of psychology, as tlie 
westerns know it, is man’s attempt to explain the 
behaviour of his mind with reference to his body 
and the stimuli received through his senses. Ethics 
is the formulation of the science of conduct in 
relation to society as man faces his multifarious 
activities as a social being. Indian philosophy and 
Indian psychology are not merely allied subjects, 
but the latter is actually an integral part of the 
former. Psychology has its inception in the think- 
ing self and not in the objects of thought. It is not 
merely content with observing the workings of the 
mind in the normal planes of consciousness, as is 
the case with the modern system called Behavi- 
ourism, bat points out bow the mind ranges beyond 
the conscious plane of psychic activity and how the 
resulting experience is even more real than ex- 
perience of the objective world. It differs also from 
the psychoanalysis of Freud, in that though it 
accepts the subconscious mind, it holds that man 
is capable of controlling its impressions as well as 
those of his conscious mind, and of attaining to the 
superconscious state, which no school of Western 
psychology has taken into consideration. By 
teaching the normal mind methods of restraining 
its own vagaries, with the aim of gaining supreme 
mastery over itself, and of ultimately rising aboVe 
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itself, Indian philosophy distinguishes its beliefs 
from those of all other known s3'stems of philosophy 
and psj’chology.* Ethics also has a role in Indian 
philosophy. Though not identical with it, ethics is 
its very foundation. Philosophy seeks by ethics 
to transcend the mere life of conduct, so that ethics 
supplies the means for making itself superfluous. 
Moreover Hindu ethics not only concerns itself 
with outer human activity, but extends to the inner 
life as well. Every teaching is conditioned by 
the phrase ‘un thought, word, and deed*---Indian 
philosophy is thus not a mere way of thinking but 
a-way of life, a way of light, and a way of truth.” 

Beginning with the Vedic literature, Swamiji 
draws attention to the fact that, unlike other 
scriptures of the world, the Bible, Koran, etc. which 
are revelations received through an angel or prophet 

I. ReveriiDg (o tbe subject later lo ibe treatment, the author 
remarks : 

“The rundameotal difTereoce between tbe psycholosy of India 
and tbe psychology of tbe West lies io the fact that Wesiero psychology 
idestiGes coosciousoess with mind, being with thought, and thought 
with the soul, or the Self; whereas Indian psychology distinguishes 
mind ftom consciousness. Tbe distioclion is due to the fact that 
Western psychology recognizes only one plane of experience, and gives 
no consideration to what Hindus call the pure ri(, tbe supreme uo> 
conditional consciousness, tbe Being, whfeb they regsrd as the real 
Self, or the soul, difTcreni from Ibe rationalising mind and realised in 
the superconscious or traaseesdeotal state. Pure uncoodilionsi coo* 
sciousness cannot be tbe property of the mind, they believe, for it is 
the source of (he mind's apparent consciousness. Mind is said by the 
Hindi] psychologist to be the 'veiling power* of tbe pure consciousness, 
the Self, and it is associated w ilh the Self as a necessary condition of 
world experience. All systems of Indian philosophy recognise a Self 
separate from ilie mind ..'* {p 20I>. 
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and must be accepted as such on faith — verifiable or 
not — , the Vedas are '* apaurussya, divine in origin. 
In fact God created the "whole universe out of the 
knowledge of the Vedas, yo vcdebhyah akhilam jagat 
Tile authority of the Vedas does not 
depend upon anything external. They themselves 
are an authority, being the knowledge of God. 
Their truth is verifiable by any spiritual aspirant in 
transcendental consciousness.” 

The Vedas are arranged into four divisions 
which, the author points out, correspond to the four 
ahramas or stages in the life of the Aryan man. 
The Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads relate respectively to the ahramas of 
hrahnacarya, life of the student devoted to acquiring 
knowledge and instructions; girhasthya, life of the 
householder requiring practice of rituals enjoined in 
the Brahmanas ; vanapraslha, retirement when one 
overpasses the rituals and devotes oneself to sym- 
bolic meditations ; and lastly, sannyasa, renun- 
ciation, when all is dedicated to the Knowledge of 
Brahman. 

The Upanishads are next introduced as 'reports 
of insight’ , not philosophical speculations about the 
ultimate Reality. As Sri Aurobindo observes, 
the Rishis of the Upanishads ask each other. ‘Wliat 
dost thou know’”, not “what dost thou think?” 
The Upanishads merely record the experiences and 
realisations of the Rishis in their journeyings to 
the Brahman Their standpoints differ, their 
approaches differ and their experiences too differ. 
They are all, nevertheless, true and all are set clown 
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without care for abstract consistency of logic or 
other demands of mentol reasoning. 

Do the Upanishads preach what they call 
Pantheism in the West ? “If the universe emanated 
from Brahman, then clearly he — or rather some 
portion of him — is the universe! and to that extent 
the idea is pantheistic. But observe that despite 
this emanation Brahman is, ‘still the same’ — in 
which case it is evident, whatever else may be true, 
that the universe and Brahman are not identical ; 
and it is precisely the identity of the two that the 
West understands by pantheism.”* 

While on the famous passage from the Tait- 
tiriy a dealing with the five sheaths of the Self, we 
are disappointed to note, Swamiji translates vijuana 

!• The author's remarks oa the cooception of evolution in these 
ancient texts and its broader truth as compared with the Western 
conception are interestiag: "The Atman exists equally, they said, 
in all beings, inanimate as well as animate, rocks and stones and trees 
as well as birds and beasts and meo. At the bean of all— whatever 
there is in the universe — abides the Seif Beings differ enormously, 
however, in the degree to which the Atman, present in all, has come 
to be reaUs;d...Io all beings, at whatever point in the scale they may 
be, a ipiritusl process goes on . Here plaioly enough, there is a theory 
of evolution, though a theory very diRerent from that now current 
in the West. According to the Wesieru conception only animate things 
evolve, and in these the development implies radical changes in the 
organism as a whole. Nowhere witbio the organism is there a 
permanent element standing apart from the change. According to the 
Upanishads. on the other hand, ailcrealion evolves, inaoimate as well 
as animate, and the development in which alone they are interested is 
interpreted not as a process of radical change but rather as a gradual 
uncovering or bringing to light of a quintessence originally present and 
incapable of modification. Here, as everywhere else, Indian philosophy 
bolds fast to an immutable element at the very bean of the flux.” 
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(of the term vijnaucimaya ko^a) as intellect. Is not 
this intellect already included in the previous, the 
third, ko^at Mind, wanas, includes intellect, 

buddhit Vijnana is really vtiisfam jhdTiam, know* 
ledge in e.vcelsis, a principle of Knowledge higher 
than the mental, corresponding to what Sri 
Aurobindo calls the Gnosis, the Triith-Oonscious- 
ness. the Supermind. 

Rebutting the charge that Indian philosophy 
is fatalistic, the author points out the stress laid on 
individual will in determining one's Karma, not 
only in creating one’s future destiny but also in 
modifying the past samskaras or impelling tenden- 
cies. He sums up : “It is on this earth that a man 
determines his spiritual destiny and achieves his 
final realisation. The other worlds are only places 
where what is done here is given its reward-.. Earth, 
and earth alone, then, is the scene of man’s spiritual 
struggle. A second aspect. ..is the fact that ulti- 
mately all men will achieve liberation, however 
long, for some, may be the struggle, and however 
many returns... The Upanishads know no such thing 
as eternal damnation — and the same is true of every 
other Hindu scripture.” 

After a brief survey of the Epics and their role 
as mentors and custodians of the national culture 
and religion, comes the Bbagavad Gita. The author 
does not discuss who was Krishna, whetlier he was a 
historical character or a legendary figure. He states 
at once : “This Krishna is The Divine One, the 
Lord who abides within the heart of all beings. 
He represents a conception which is the basis of all 
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Indian religious thought, namely, that all existence 
is a manifestation of God.” Regarding the 
character of this scriptural text, he quotes from 
Sri Aurobindo -whom he regards ‘as one •who 
perhaps of all the modern interpreters of the Gita 
has best caught the spirit of the poem’ : "The Gita 
is not a weapon for dialectical warfare ; it is a gate 
opening on the whole world of spiritual truth and 
experience, and the view it gives us embraces all 
the provinces of that supreme region. It maps out, 
but it does not cut up or build walls or hedges to 
confine our vision.” 

Raising his voice against e.xploitation of the 
Gita which is a spiritual guidebook first and last, 
for political and other secular purposes, Swamiji 
underline^ the catholic spirit of the Karma Yoga 
of the Gita and observes : 

Temporal life and spiritual values stand in a 
relation of harmony t they constitute one divine 
life — as the Gita tells us. Insistence on the perfor- 
mance of svadharma, or one’s secular duty, in the 
spirit of yoga, is indeed often met with in the Gita, 
but this insistence ceas^ to have force and meaning 
with the growth of higher knowledge. Sri Auro- 
bindo makes this issue abundantly clear when he 
says: 'An inner situation may even arise, as with 
the Buddha, in which all duties have to be abando- 
ned, trampled on, flung aside in order to follow the 
call of the Divine within. I cannot think that the 
Gita would solve such an inner situation by sending 
Buddha back to his wife and father and the govern- 
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luont of the Sakya State, or would direct a Rama- 
krishna to become a Pundit in a vernacular school 
and disinterstedly teach little boys their lessons, or 
bind down a Vivekananda to sxipport his family 
and for that to follow dispassionately law or 
medicine or journalism.” 

A short chapter is devoted to the Tantras in the 
section on Smritis, Puranas, etc It is shown how 
the Tantras continue the tradition of the Veda 
and the Upanishads, both in their philosophy and 
sadhana, though with an enlarging application. 
Emphasising the need of a Guru for initiation into 
spiritual life of the tantrio conception, the author 
speaks of “two kinds of dikjia, cv initiation*: 
^imbJtavi (or and mantn. Sambliavi occurs 

when the disciple Immediately experiences divine 
vision, attaining the supreme knowledge by the 
mere wish or touch of the guru. ..But this form of 
initiation is possible only through supreme teachers- 
Lesser teachers must have recourse to the other 
form of initiation, namely, Mantri. In this the 
Guru initiates, the disciple by presenting him with a 
mantra, or sacred word or formula. ..The underlying 
principle (of mantra) being that words and thoughts 
are inseparable, and that a person may effect a 
complete change in his character by meditating 
upon a thought with the help of a word and by 
repeating the word. The root of initiation, declare 
these scriptures, is the mantra ; the mantra is the 
body of God; and God is the root of siddhi, or 
attainment of knowledgeand perfection. ” 
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Giving a sj'znpathetic exposifion of Jainism 
and Buddhism, Swamiji rejects the common notion 
that they are contrary to the Vedic tradition. He 
points out they "accept the authority of revealed 
knowledge and transcendental experience, though 
they deny the authority of the Vedas, particularly, 
of ritualistic portions, as a result of certain histori- 
cal circumstances. They do not contradict the 
spirit of the Vedas but are in entire harmony with 
it.” "Was Buddha an atheist? No, read what he 
himself says on the point: “There is an unborn, 
an unoriginated, an unmade, an uocompounded ; 
were there not, O mendicants, there would be no 
escape from the world of the born, the originated, 
the made, and the compounded.” (Udana VIII:3)‘ 

Then followbrief but adequate accounts of the 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, vir., Nyaya, 
Vaisheshika, Sjnkhya, Yoga, Purvo Mimamsa and 


I Some wricrs bave compared lb« teacbiogs of tbe Buddha wi'tb 
the doctriaes of certaia philosophers of the West. Poioting out 
how mistakea this is, Swamijii writes : 

** Buddha's teacblags have ofteo been mistakenly identiSed with 
the philosophy of flux as expoanded by Bergsoa and Croce. This 
idenliflcation is especially urged with respect to Bergsoa. Superflcially 
indeed, the two appear moch alike but on deeper aaalysis they prove to 
be at opposite poles. According to Bergson, the ultimate reality is an 
incessant flux, a creative evolutioo. or real duration. Buddha assumes, 
it is true, that the universe of experience is in constant flux; but be 
does noc admit that this incessant fiox is tbs ultimate reality. The 
universe of Qux.. to Buddha, U ixithec unreal nor real. It is, and it is 
not, Bergsoa, on the other hand, resxis in the flux...To Bergson ‘lime’ 
or ‘duration’ is real and we sboold accordingly strive to see things not 
rtth speett aelernitaU but siAapeeie Jtraliimis. Buddha perceives 
the flux but rises above it, above tiore. space, and causalkm ..Buddha, 
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Uttara Mimnmsa. The author is at his best in the 
chapter on the Yoga System of Patanjali. Dis- 
cussing tlie question whether Patanjali accepts God 
as an integral part of the Yoga philosophy, he 
•writes: "While Sankhya asserts that there can be 
no proof of the existence of God, Patanjali advances 
certain proofs and in his plan of salvation declares 
that vforship of God and meditation upon him 
are one of the means of attaining supreme know- 
ledge and liberation. He does admit, however, 
that it is not absolutely necessary to believe in God 
in order to experience the truth of religion, holding 


Iik« Piaio, sought to find the state beyood the fiux. Bbava-oirodha* 
aibbansm. 'To withdraw from tbe flux* be said, 'is to attam 
nirvana ' 

“ Bergsott and Croce have done great service to Western philoso- 
phy by pointing out that the ultimate reality cannot be discovered 
by the intellect alone, but they have egregious)/ failed to discover a 
way whereby one may cue 'above the intellect and arrive at the very 
source of knowledge itself It is true that both Bergson and Croce 
speak much of intuition, but this intuition of theirs is confined to the 
realm where ‘time’ is supreme and a sense of the ‘many’ prevails. 
Theirs is essentially a naturalistic interpretation of reality— that is, it 
issues entiie'y from tbe senses and the faculty oi cognition The 
Bergsonian flan vttaj is merely vital expansion within tbe universe 
of relativity and plurality and flux or ebaoge— within, that i$, tbe 
bonds of maya. Frankly, the use of this word intuition by the modern 
philosophers of the flux— or rather abuse,— can only mean a sinking 
below tbe reason and tbe conscious mind into the realm of instinct 
which we share with the lower amcnats. This pseudo intuition of 
Bergson and Croce has of course no relation to the nirvana of Buddha, 
the samadW of the yogis, and the tiiriya, or transcendental conscious- 
ness of the Upanishads Nirvana is in fact the ’stale in which both 
sensations and ideas have ceased to be*, in which ‘the sage is delivered 
from lime’. It U the state of i3ny»ts wrongly translated as 'nothing- 
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that irxilh Kill make itself fell in sfile of belief or dis- 
belief provided one follows the practice of Yoga-” 
Nothing could be more rational. * 

Success in Toga, says Patanjali, “comesquickly 
to those 'who are intensely energetic.. .Success varies 
according to the strength of the effort expended to 
attain it — mild, moderate, or intense.” “Sickness, 
mental laziness, doubt, lack of enthusiasm, sloth, 
craving for sense-pleasure, false perception, despair 
caused by failure to concentrate and unsteadiness in 
concentration : these distractions are obstacles to 
knowledge. These distractions are accompanied by 
grief; despondency, trembling of the body, and 


1. God Exists, aod ^‘(be nordvbicb expresses him h Om. This 
word must be repeated with meditatioa upoo its meaDiog...Ia the 
Upaoisbads . the word Oa nasbeld sacred by sages aod seers, beiog 
regarded as a symbol of Brahman. From Vedie times uotil the 
present day i( has been so understood, aod it bas beea employed 
asao aid io raeditation by all aspiraols after God. It is accepted 
both as one with Brabmaa aod as ibemedium, the Logos, connecting 
mao and Cod. Ids God. aod by its aidrnaa may realise God. The 
entire history of the syllable is in the revelations of the Vedas aod the 
Upanisbads, and (bis history io tbe bands of the later philosophers 
developed into what became known as iphetacSia, or philosophy of 
the Word. The similar doctrine of (be Logos, later also than the 
Vedas and the Upaoi'hads, we discover among Greek metaphysicians 
— a doctrine which inGuenced the writer of the Fourth Gospel.” After 
indicating the difierence betneco (be Indian sphotatSda and tbe Logos 
of the Greek Philosophers, notably Heraclitus. Plato, Philo, the author 
writess “'In tbe beginning wastbe Word,’ says St. Jobo. "aod tbe 
Word was wiih God, and the Word was God." Tbe verse is almost 
identical with one in the Vedas: Prajspattr rai tiam agre Ssit—io 
the beginning was Prajapati (Brabman): Tasya tag dntiyS Ssii ..with 
wboen was the Word ; Tag vai paramaiH Brahma— aad the Word was 
verily Brahman.” 
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irregular breathing. They can be removed by the 
practice of concentration upon a single truth.” 

"Undisturbed calmness of mind is attained by 
cultivating friendliness toward the happy, com- 
passion for the unhappy, delight in the virtuous, 
and indifference toward the wicked.” 

Posture, astum, has its own importance in 
meditation and worship. Swamiji quotes from the 
Vedanta Stilras of Vyasa in this context : "Worship 
is possible in a sitting posture, because this en- 
courages meditation. The meditating person is 
compared to the immovable earth. There is no law 
of place; wherever the mind is concentrated, there 
worship should be performed” (IV. i. 7-9, 11). 

The author's comments on the aphorism 1. 36 
are worth quoting. 

"Concentration may aho be attained by fixing the 
tmnd upon the Inner Light, which is beyond sorrow." 

"The ancient Yogis believed that there was an 
actual centre of spiritual consciousness, called the 
lotus of the heart, situated between the abdomen 
and the thorax, which could be revealed to the 
aspirant in deep meditation. They said that it had 
the form of a lotus and that it shone with an inner 
light. It was said to be beyond sorrow, since those 
who saw it were filled with an extraordinary sense 
of peace and joy.. .According to the Kaivalya 
Upanishad, ‘The Supreme heaven shines in the 
lotus of the heart. Those who aspire and struggle 
may enter there. ..Retire into solitude. Seat your- 
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self on a clean spot in an erect posture, iivith the 
head and neck in a straight line. Control all sense 
organs. Bow do^Ti in devotion to your teacher. 
Then enter the lotus of the heart and meditate 
there on the presence of Brahman — the pure, the 
infinite, the blissful.’ And in the Mundaka Upani- 
shad: ‘Within the lotus of the heart he dwells, 
where the nerves meet like the spokes of a wheel. 
Meditate upon him as Om, and you may easily cross 
the ocean of darkness. In the effulgent lotus of the 
heart dwells Brahman, passionless and indivisible. 
He is pure. He is the light of all lights. The 
knowers of Brahman attain him.” 

One section is devoted to the different schools 
of Vedanta, beginning witn Gaudapada, the parama- 
guru of Adi Shankara and ending with Sri Rama* 
krishna. The precise distinctions between the 
tenets of the different exponents, vis , Shankara, 
Bhaskara, Yamuna, Ramanuja, Nirabarka, Madh- 
wa, Vallabha, Chaitanya, are underlined and the 
whole presentation is fair and objective. There are, 
however, one or two points on which we would 
like to make our own observations. 

Discussing the doctrine of Maya, superimposi- 
tion, it is stated. 

“If we believe that the finite has an absolute 
reality of its own, and that it lias emerged from 
the Infinite and is an actual transformation of the 
Infinite, or wo regard the Infinite as a transcendent 
first cause of the phenomenal world, then we must 
admit that ihe infinite is infinite no longer. A God 
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who transforms himself into tho visible universe is 
himself subject to tr«ansforniation and change — he 
cannot be regarded as the absolute reality. A God 
who creates a world kimsdf by ih& very ad of 

creation, and thus ceases to be infinite" 

No, He does not. The Infinite remains the 
Infinite even after any number of finites are issued 
out of It. The Sruli is unambiguous on the point: 
“That is Full and This is Full, out of the Full the 
Full is lifted up. Fullness being taken from 
Fullness, Fullness alone remains.” Again, He 
creates All, He manifests All out of the Infinitude 
of His Being and yet exceeds it — alo jyayaithca 
pUrv^alu Has not Swamiji himself, when discussing 
Pantheism and the Indian view of the universe's 
emanation from Brahman, warned us: “But 
observe that despite that emanation Brahman is 
‘still the same’ God’s infinity is in no way 
affected by His own self-formulations in terms of 
the finite. Note also that it is only what is loosed 
out as the Universe that undergoes change and 
transformation which is really the process of mani* 
festation — a willed working out of some of the my- 
riad potentialities inherent in the Infinite. Indeed, 
the Infinite cannot be limited to its state of infinity. 

After an informative chapter on Sri Chaitanya 
there iollows an intimate narrative of Sri Rama- 
krishna whose teachings have moulded the life and 
outlook of the author. Thor^h. he has placed this 
chapter at the close of the book for reasons of 
chronology, the Spirit of the Saint and his Message 
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— the Fundamental Unity of all Religions — per- 
vades the exposition from the very beginning. 

We do not know why Swamiji has not toucdied 
upon the subsequent course of Indian spirituality 
and religion. A section to cover the notable develop- 
ments during the last six decades is certainly called 
for. 

An excellent work ‘on an excellent subject by 
an excellent mind. 



SANKHYA 


One of the most striking illustrations of the 
fact that almost all the fundamental truths of 
Nature that are being discovered by modern science 
today were already perceived and organised by 
ancient Indian thought into its unique body of 
knowledge is the analytical philosophy of Sankhya. 
Sri Aurobindo points out how the Sankhya not 
merely anticipates the modern sciences in their study 
of physical Nature but even explains what the latter 
have been unable to account for. 

The Sankhya philosophy is traditionally 
ascribed to sag© Kapila who seems to have first 
systematised all the truths of this knowledge. But 
no work of his has come down to us. The Sahkkya- 
pravacana-Sutra attributed to him is evidently a 
much later composition. The earliest work on the 
subject considered as the authoritative text on 
classical Sankhya is the ifaniSs of Ishwara Krishna 
who lived in the fifth century A.D. We say classical 
because the Sankhya philosophy has undergone a 
number of changing influences and has come to be 
propounded as theistic by some and as atheistic by 
others. The classical Sankhya, however, does not 
posit God in its scheme of things. We shall return 
to the point later on. 

Sankhya is so called because it is right know- 
ledge. samyafi-AhyaU\ which is the sure means foe 
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liberation. It gives a full analysis, a discriminating 
knowledge of the different principles and constit- 
uents of one’s own being and helps the soul thereby 
to disentangle itself from the hold of nature to 
w’hich it is subjected. Hence it is included among 
the famous Six Darshanas, Knowledge-Perceptions, 
which aim at securing release from bondage. 
Sankhya again means enumeration (from sahkhya, 
number), enumeration of the several tattvas, essential 
elements of Nature — the constituting principles and 
the evolutes of primal Prakrit!. 

This universe, says the Sankhya, is a product of 
Prakriti which is an original Cause, uncaused by 
anything else. It Is the mUla prakrli. It is 
something which holds in itself in potency, in 
unmanifested state, all that is being manifested 
out of it ; it is the avyakla from which this 
vyakta issues. It is praihana, the main, because 
it is the premier cause of all suteequent causes in 
creation. It is not seen, only its effects are seen; 
from its effects it is inferred, therefore it is anumana: 

It is not conscious, therefore it is jada, insentient. 
Lastly it is dynamic, ever active in the creation, 
sustenance and dissolution of the myriad universes. 

It is mighty Power, iakti. All rises from and sinks 
into this primal Energy, the Eternal Prakriti. 

This Prakriti is triple in its mode of operation. 

It is, so to say, constituted of three strands, Gunas, 
saliva, rajas and lamas’, saliva the principle of light 
and knowledge, goodness and happiness, sukka, 
white in colour; rajas of power and movement, 
effort and pain, dtthkha, red in colour; lamas of 
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inertia and ignorance, sloth and delusion, moha, 
dark in colour.' Gunas are generally translated 
as qualities. But they are not qualities. In fact 
the Gunas themselves have qualities of colour, 
movement etc. Gunas are also the ropt^ ■which tie 
up the Purusha. They are modes of action of 
Prakriti. Each of these constituent Gunas has its 
own pull and activity and when they are in equili- 
brium the Prakriti is in its original state of 
quiescence’, there is no movement, no mani- 
festation. The moment the equilibrium is disturbed 
for whatever reason, there is a stir, the Gunas 
operate upon each other and activity ensues result* 
ing in the production of forms and objects, the 
universe which partakes of this triple character of 
the originating Prakriti, — the One Unborn Mother, 
red-white-dark of hue, creating abundantly, says 
the seer.* 


1 ptUi’apriH'V^sSdStmahSh pfabSsi-pravrlii-niyamSflkSh, any- 
onySbhibhavSiraya-jananamtthuna-VTttoyaica gnnSh , salh/aKi hghu 
pi'ahSsaiaut fsfa»t upasfambAa^Bt catam ta rajah (KSriASs, 12-13 J 

2 gunSttam sSmySaasIkS. 

3 ajSm 4kS^i lohila-iukla-hrsHStti hahvih prajSh srjamanSri 
nantSmaf}. 

This iQUr-activiiy of the Ouoas and tbeir ceaseless liassfoimatioQ 
keeps the Ciealioo in being. Once the object of this activity is 
fulfilled, the Gunas gradually return towards tbeir original equilibrium 
which means a cessation of Creation. In bis recent book, SaiMya- 
Kartha of Isvarakrstta-^Tftatue oh Psycho Physics fat Stlf-Rsah- 
sahan, Sti Radbaoath Phukan draws an interesting parallel between 
this equilibmm of the Cunss and the Tbermo-Dynamic Equilibrium 
of modern Science which signifies tfaenaal state of the universe. This 
threefold activity of the Primeval Energy is compared to the 
Three Laws of Motion of Newton. He writes: “We know from 
dynamics that in the physical world activity of energy is governed 
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The Sankhya gives a connected account of the 
process by which the Creation comes to be. The 
first to appear is the principle of Mahal, the Great — 
the Seed of the Cosmos. Psj'chologically it is the 
Buddhi, intellect, the principle that ascertains and 
determines, adhyavasaya. From Mahat or Buddhi 
proceeds ahahkara, the principle of individuation,' 

by three well-known laws ..Newioo’s Hiree Laws of Motion. In 
classical Physics, they are called inertia, acceleration and reaction, 
and in modern Physics, mass (or energy), momentum and stress. 

"The terms Sattva, Rajts and Tamai which apply equally to the 
action of energy and thoughts, will perhaps be belter understood 
if we finl look into our own mind: 1, When our mind is in IK 
normal state of rest or iraequilliiy, we feel pleasure or delight. This 
condition of the mind, along with the pleasure or tbe delight, has 
been brought about by thought-waves movieg in a certain way. We 
call this action of thoughts Sattva Guna. It corresponds to ‘Inertia* 
of tbe physical world. Inertia does not mean inertness, but it is an 
effort of a moving body to tecsain in its own state of rest or motion. . 

“2. When again, thoughts are in moiioo, i. e. when too many 
thoughts eoter our mind, there is agitation and that is paioful. We 
call this action Rajas— equivalent to Newton's 'Acceleration'. 

** 3. Then, again, when dark thoughts e g. violent anger or lust, 
enter into our mind, they bring about a retardation of tbe normal 
functions of tbe mind. In the physical world such action of energy 
would be called ‘Reactian’’, (Newton^ Third Law of Motion). 
Sankhya called such action Tamas This gives rise to ignorance 
(ffioha) of all sorts. 

"When applied to tbe materialwotld of Physics, the fonctionsof 
these three Gunas are as follows : 

“1. Sattvaillumlnes moving bodies in their true position (praASla). 

“2 Rajas is ‘Action* (using tbe word action in its scientific sense) 
which bnogs about change or destruction. It is thus active {frarrlW. 

*‘S. Tamas WRtVMdaViatirf Actiotf (Hoama). 

I In tbe Mahat-Tailva all is in ineboate stale, without separation 
of entities. Sri Phukan quotes Jeans to say: "The new quantum 
mechanics may perhaps give s bint. In each case space and time are 
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the ego-sense, which takes its stand on its selfness 
and appropriates what comes to itself. Threefold 
is the nature of this Ahankara From its sattvic 
nature (also called vaikrla ahankara) proceed the 
tallvaSy principles, of our subjective existence, viz. 
the five organs of sense-perception, jnantndriya'^,' 
the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste; 
the five organs of sense-movement, karnundriyas, 
organs of speech, prehension, mobility, generation 
and excretion; also the manas, the sense-mind which 
has the nature of both these categories of organs, 
«6Afly5/waAam. and presides over all the sense-organs*’ 

From the tamasa nature (also called the bhUtadi) 
of the Ahankara proceed the elements of objective 


iohabited by di(r<reat ladivtduab; but wbeo we pass beyood space aod 
fine,— from the world of pbeoomeoon to reality,— icdividuality is 
replaced by commuoity.** lo Ibe next stage of Ahankara " aa idea of 
separate individual existence succeeds (be collective Ego, This idea of 
individualiiy is at the coot of the concepts of Space and Time. T am 
an individual’ implies two concepts, oamely, btst, that 'I am’ i.e. *12 
always exist’— this leads to the concept of Time , and secondly, ‘I am 
different from others’ — wbicb leads to the concept of space, 
hfeccessanly, the idea that T am different' leads to the consciousness 
of the existence of other purusbas Clearly, concept of Space means 
an idea of externality. There can be no concept of Space in tbe 
absence of an external object. But this is not a tenet of our Sastras 
alone. It is tbe conclusion of Ibe modern Relativity Theory also 
Thus, Jeans says, ‘for Einstein, Space cannot exist without objects.* 
‘You cannot have space without ihiags or things without space' 
(Whitehead). When the Jiva or the Individual Soul is in the Ahankara 
Tattva, tbe concepts of both Time and Space arise “ 

1. The Buddhi, tbe Abanlcara and Manas together constitute 
what is called the antalikarana, inner iostrumeot. in Indian Philosophy, 
as distinguished from the ten senses, the the outer 

instrument. 
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nature — the fivesubtleessences, ianmatra$'^ , of sound, 
touch, sight, taste and smell. It is these subtle 
essences that in their varied combinations’ give rise 
to the grosser products of the elements of ether, air, 
fire, water and earth, the five mahabhuiai of which 
all physical Nature is constituted. The rajasa 
element (also called taijasa) of the Ahankara acti- 
vates the other two elements to operate and bring 
about the said evolutes.* 

Thus we have a series of tattvas evolving in 
*fuccession — all originally proceeding from and 
forming in the spread of Prakriti. Thus: 

PRAKRITI 

I 

Mabat 


Ahankara 

I 

eattvic 

1 

rajasic 

1 

tamasic 

Manas 


1 

5 tanmatras and 

5 jnanendriyas 


their products 

5 karmendriyas 


5 mahabhutas 


1. Tan-mstra. fraciioo of tb« Pnkriti [caiutituted of guou). 
gunjiya tV3 ati-sjks’Mrjf'eni aratUSnSm lanntSlrS-iabdfr.a ueyale. 

2. From Sbabda-taomatra ib;re arises tbs eJemsot of Airasha, 
ether. 

From Sparsha-tanmatra combiccd niib Shabda-taamatra comes 
Vayu, air. 

From Rupa'tanmatra combEord with Sbabda-Uimialra aod 
Sparsha-tanmatra, arises Tcjas. light or fire 

From Rasa-tanmatra combioed «sth Shabda-laamatra, Sparsba* 
lanmaira, Rupa-tanmatra arises Ap, water. 

From Gaadha-taamalracombinrdwiib Sbabdh-taomatra Sparsha- 
taomatra, Rupa-taamatra aod Rasa-taamatra there arises PnthM, 
earth. 

3. Psychologically the tatuic aspect of AhanVara gives rise to the 
good, the ra}astc to the evil and the lamasic to the Indifferent acts. 
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. ‘here are in all 23 tattvas whioli along with 

“tan Th- enumer- 

in -1 tattvas and its terminology finds place 

edl® “f “‘ho-- Indian systems of know- 

‘lie number is enlarged still further (to 36). 

Prakri'r Ii °““'n‘nnt with the eternal 

mite r , nnother ulti- 

cause nof eff T "“‘hm- 

is consri I’™*''''!' “'■’■hi. a self that 

endrtr «nd self-luminous, who 

of tl e Prfk"-? ‘he aetivity 

0‘ the Prakrit.. For Prakriti by itself is only an 

of itf cwrTnT >■ nnneeiousness 

~ “-"L tat 

~eln te'tr’’^ 

are necessarv f 7^™“! “f Ptakriti. Both 
Energ? Notetti “ Consciousness and 

or quahty Of the p 

eelf that Pratui fun ‘’“T'"" oonseious 

ho- its contulrr niiPtings into action, 

each other an“cl™ L'‘"' “POn 

°f the cosmos the m Phenomenon 

of this conscious self."S.sha"""“ 

form?l;r:L-:lroml‘"J’“ “““-‘ntio„ of 

-‘ortheenioymentSrSir^S^^/S;-- 
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is entirely of Prafcriti which is dynamic.* The 
Purusha is static ; he is not the doer but only the 
witness, sakst, the giver of sanction, anumanla, by 
his very presence. He does not actively participate 
in the movement of Prakriti though he is said to 
enjoy it. The truth is, says the Sankhya, the 
Purusha is reflected in the Buddhi which is the 
evolute of Prakriti nearest to bim. Each time the 
sense-organs bring in the report of an impact from 
outside, an indeterminate awareness — alocana, to use 
the Sankhyan term, — the Manas receives it and 
arranges the sensations suitably; the Ahankara 
Immediately relates it to itself and passes it on to 
the Buddhi who ascertains and determines its value 
in terms of its own state and wills in sequence. All 
this time the Purusha looks at his own reflection in 
the Buddhi and identifies himself with all that goes 
on in Buddhi. This is the ‘enjoyment* of the 
Purusha which binds him to Prakriti. The moment 
the Purusha, or rather the Purusha in Buddhi. 
reflects on this situation, analyses the elements of 
the structure in which he is held, on the bases of 
perception, fralyahsa, inference from effect to cause, 
anumana, and testimony of authority, Sabda (which 
three form secure lines of thinking), there arises the 
knowledge of di’scrimination (vireka jTtana) for him 
to act upon and disengage himself. To provide this 
knowledge that leads to liberate oneself, purusartha 
juanam, is precisely the aim of Sankhya. And, we 
may add, to provide the discipline to translate this 
knowledge into effective terms, io realise it in life, 
is the aim of its sister system. Yoga. 


1. ftahanti kat)3n janayati tfi prakrtih. 
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Once the Purnsha realises his real state of aloof- 
ness, and stops his identification with Buddhi, the 
mirror in Prakriti. Prakriti flags and ‘like the 
dancing girl who has done her part ’ she withdraws 
from the stage of thePurusha. For after all, though 
Prakriti has been acting for the enjoyment of 
Purusha, she works as well for his liberation. And 
once that is effected, Prakriti ceases to exist for 
that piirvsa. The blind man carrying the lame 
and the lame sitting on the shoulders of the blind, 
separate once the destination, is reached. For that 
Pxtrusa only, because the Purushas are many though 
the {Pcakrti is one. fLike the monads of Western 
philosophy and the jivas of the Jains, the Sankhya 
posits a plurality of Purushas. Each Purusha has to 
win his separate freedom from the one Prakriti. 
The question why the Sankhya system considers it 
necessary to affirm a mutiplicity of Purushas and 
not One (like the One Prakriti) is discussed thread- 
bare by Sri Aurobindo : 

‘‘The Sankhya was bound to evolve pluralism 
by its rigidly analytical observation of the principles 
of things. First, actually, we find that there are 
many conscious beings in the world and each regards 
the same world in his own way and has his inde- 
pendent experience of its subjective and objective 
things, his separate dealings with the same percept- 
ive and reactive processes If there were only one 
Purusha, there would not be this central indepen- 
dence and separativeness, but all would see the 
world in an identical fashion and with a common 
subjectivity and objectivity. Because Prakriti is 
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one, all witness the same world ; because her princi- 
ples are everywhere the same, the general principles 
which constitute internal and external experience 
are the same for all ; but the infinite difference of 
view and outlook and attitude, action and ex- 
perience and escape from experience — a difference 
not of the natural operations which are the same 
but of the witnessing consciousnes,— are utterly 
inexplicable except on the supposition that there is 
a multiplicity of witnesses, many purushas. The 
separative ego-sense, we may say, is a sufficient 
explanation. But the ego-sense is a common 
principle of Nature and need not vary; for by itself it 
simply induces the Purusha to identify himself with 
Prakrit!, and if tliere is only one Purusha, all beings 
would be one, joined and alike in their egoistic 
consciousness ; however different in detail might be 
the mere forms and combinations of their natural 
parts there would be no difference of soul-outlook 
and soul-experience. The variations of Nature 
ought not to make all this central difference, this 
multiplicity of outlook and from beginning to end 
this separateness of experience in one Witness, 
one Purusha. Therefore the pluralism of souls is a 
logical necessity to a pure Sankhya system divorced 
from the Vedantic elements of the ancient know- 
ledge which first gave it birth.*’* 

We might ask and with reason : if Prakriti 
starts working as soon as it comes within the 
proximity of the Purusha. who brings about 
that proximity in the first instance? For according 


1. Esjctyt cn tii Ci/a, pp, 67-68. (Am Ed.) 
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to Sankhya t]jere aro only two uncaused original 
entities, Prakriti that is unintelligent and Purusha 
that is indifferent. There is no Third. Tliero is no 
Supreme God who elects to bring them close to- 
gether or to dissolve their association. At any rate 
not in the classical Sankhya. It is true that there is 
a theistic element in the Sankhya as found in some of 
the Upanishads, notably theShvetashvatara.lt is also 
true that later commentators like Vacaspati and 
Vijnanabhikslm have given that colouring to the 
Sankhya. But the Kartkas of Ishwara Krishna 
make no mention of God at all. 

To conclude our study with a luminov\s appraisal 
of the System by Sri Aurobindo : 

"Sankhya is the analysis, the enumeration, 
the separative and discriminative setting forth of 
the principles of our being of which the ordinary 
mind sees only the combinations and results of 
combination. It did not seek at all to synthetise. Its 
original standpoint is in fact dualistic, not with the 
very relative dualism of the Vedantic schools which 
call themselves by that name, Dwaita, but in a very 
absolute and trenchant fashion. For it explains 
existence not by one, but by two original principles 
whose inter-relation is the cause of the universe, — 
Purusha, the inactive, Prakriti, the active. Purusha 
is the Soul, not in the ordinary or popular sense 
of the word, but of pure conscious Being immobile, 
immutable and seU-lumiaai:^ Prakriti 1% Energy 
and its process. ..Prakriti is mechanical... 

"...Prakriti is constituted of three gunas or 
essential inodes of energy; sattva, the seed of 
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intelligence, conserves the workings of energy; 
rajas, the seed of force and action, creates the 
workings of energy ; tamas. the seed of inertia and 
non-intelligence, the denial of sattwa and rajas, 
di^olves what they create and conserve. Wlien 
these three powers of energy of Prakriti are in a 
state of equilibrium, all is in rest. But when the 
equilibrium is disturbed, then the three gunas fall 
into a state of inequality in which they strive with 
and act upon each other and the whole inextricable 
busine^ of ceaseless creation, conservation and 
dissolution begins... 

“Whence then come this conscious intelligence 
and conscious will which we perceive to be so large 
apart of our being and which we commonly and 
instinctively refer not to the Prakriti, but to the 
Purusha? According to the Sankhya this intelli- 
gence and will are entirely a part of the mechanical 
energy of Nature and are not properties of the soul; 
they are the principle of Buddhi, one of twenty-four 
taUvas, the twenty-four cosmic principles. Prakriti 
in the evolution of the world bases herself with her 
three gunas in her as the original substance of things, 
unmanifest, inconscient, out of which are evolved 
successively the five elemental conditions of Energy 
or Matter — for Matter and Force are the same in 
Sankhya philosophy. These are called by the names 
of the five concrete elements of ancient thought, 
ether, air, fire, water and earth. ..Again, each of 
these five is the base of one of five subtle properties 
of Energy or Matter, sound, touch, form, taste and 
smell, which constitute the way in which the mind- 
sense perceives objects... 
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‘‘Thirteen other principles constitute the 
subjective aspect of the cosmic Energy, Buddbi or 
Mahat, Ahankara, Manas and its ten sense-functions, 
five of knowledge, five of action. Manas, mind, is the 
original sense which perceives all objects and reacts 
upon them...Buddhi. the discriminating principle, 
is at once intelligence and will; it is that power 
in Nature which discriminates and co-ordinates. 
Ahankara, the ego-sense, is the subjective principle 
in Buddhi by whicli the Purusha is induced to 
identify himself with Prakrit! and her activities. 
But these subjective principles are themselves as 
mechanical, as much part of the inconscient energy 
as those which constitute her objective operations. 
^|we find it difficult to realise how intelligence 
and will can be properties of the mechanical Inoon- 
ecient and themselves mechanical ( ja4a ) we have 
only to remember that modern Science itself has 
been driven to the same conclusion. Even in the 
mechanical action of the atom there is a power 
which can only be called an inconscient will and in 
all the works of Nature that pervading will does 
inconsciently the works of intelligence. What we 
call mental intelligence is precisly the same thing 
in its essence as that which discriminates and coordi- 
nates subconsciously in all the activities of the 
material universe, and conscious Mind itself , Science 
has tried to demonstrate, is only a result and trans- 
cript of the mechanical action, ot the inconscient. 
But Sankhya explains what modern Soienc l^ves 
in obscurity, the process by which the mechanical 
and inconscient takes on the appearance of consci- 
ousness. It is because of the reflection of the 
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Prakriti in Purusha ; tbo light of consciousness of 
the Soul is attributed to the working of the me- 
chanical energy and it is thus that the Purusha, 
observing Nature as the witness and forgetting 
himself, is deluded with the idea generated in her 
that it is he who thinks, feels, wills, acts, while all 
the time the operation of thinking, feeling, willing, 
acting is conducted really by her and her three 
modes and not by himself at all. To get rid of this 
delusion is the first stop towards the^ liberation of 
the soul from Nature and her works. \ 

“There are certainly plenty of things in our 
existence which the Sankhya does not explain at 
all or does not explain satisfactorily, but if all we 
need is a rational explanation of the cosmic pro- 
cesses in tbeir principles as a basis for the great 
object common to the ancient philosophies, the 
liberation of the soul from the obsession of cosmic 
Nature, then the Sankhya explanation of the world 
and the Sankhya way of liberation seem as good 
and as effective as any other.” ^ 


|. Estoyt on the Cita, 



SHVETASHVATARA UPAN/SHAD 


Though not included among the traditional ten 
great Upanishads, the enjoys a unique 

position of its own. It is the one Upanishad out- 
side the Ten that comes to be cited as Shruti in the 
Vedanla SUlras of Badarayana (1.4.11) and Acharya 
Shankara quotes from it again and again in the 
course of his commentary on the Sutras.^ Belonging 
to the Krishna Yajurveda — being one of its -32 Upa- 
nishads—tiiis text contains 113 verses in all, divided 
into six chapters. Writing about the special 
features of this Upanishad,* in his satisfying Intro- 
duction to this first edition in Kannada,* Swami Adi- 
devananda points out that this is the first Upanishad 
in which the Supreme Divinity is called Hara (1. 10), 
Rudra (III 2,4; lV.i2.21.23). Shiva (III. 11; IV.4). 


1/ Rerereoces totbis Upaoisbad are found ib the SrtitiS^ya of 
Ramannla as well. It is drawo tipoa by tbe expooeats of other systems 
of Vedanta also. Sti Aucobiodo cites from this Upanished a 
ourobcr of lines lo h»s writiogs. A selection from hts readeriogs is 
given at the end of this study for their sheer poetic beauty apart 
from their insight. 

2. It derives its title fro-n the name of the sage Shvetashvatara 
who is recorded <VI 21) to have^pounded it to an elect assembly of 
seekers. Tbe name sv'tsiva, may be explained as svela asva, the 
Whitehorse which signiGes. <a ancient thought, pure life-energy. He 
who has a superbly purified life-force is Sbvetashvalara. Swami 
Adidevananda cities the pacatlel of Risbi syaiiSsii<i la the Rig Veda. 

‘Shvetashratara Upanishad Tr. By Svami Adtievananda, 
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But on that account, he adds, it cannot be classed as 
a Shaivite text. For there are other appellations to 
follow: Bhagavan (III. 11), Agni, Aditya, Vayu 
etc. (IV, 2). Secondly there is an emphasis on 
Bhakti. The closing verse speaks of para bkakli. 
So too the terras occurring elsewhere in the text, 
^aranam, prapadye, underline the way of Devotion. 
Third, the Supreme is conceived and adored in Form: 
He is the Deva, Creator, Architect, the Lord and 
Overseer of all activity. Thousand-headed, thousand- 
eyed, thousand-footed is He the Purusha, shining 
as the Supreme Person of sun-bright hue beyond 
the Darkness of Ignorance. ThisUpanishad contains 
reference to systems like the Sankhya, Yoga, con- 
cepts like Prakriti which have come to play such an 
important part in the subsequent philosophical 
development of the Indian mind. Pervading the 
work is a broad spirit of synthesis taking up the 
essence of the various lines of thought and practice, 
Jnana, Yoga, Bhakti etc. And finally, this Upa- 
nishad is remarkable as much for its profundity of 
content as for its beauty “of'^xpressioirr'strikrag 
imagery and studied abandon of the tethers of 
mental reason. Some of the oft-quoted verses in 
the Upanishadic literature are from the Svelasjatara. 

It rings with splendid echoes of the Call of the 
earliest seers of the Veda and its haunting verses 
embody some of the most daring flights of the 
human spirit. Swaniiji draws pointed attention to 
these notable features in the course of his helpful 
annotations. 

The Upanishad opens with the question of 
tiucstions ; Whence arc we born "I By what do we 
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Hve7 On what are we based 1 What is the Cause ? 
Could it be Time or Nature or Law, or Chance or 
the Five elements? No; for they all exist for the 
being, a living self. Neither is this being free. 
What then ? 

The answer, says the Upanishad, has been 
discovered by the Rishis of old, not by reasoning, 
but by following the way of Meditative Yoga. 
Absorbed in this Yoga they perceived a Self-Power, 
the Shakti of the Lord, concealed by its own 
workings. It is He the one Lord with his innate 
Shakti that determines all this creation which is 
pictured as a Great Wheel or an ever -flowing 
Stream of waters. In this Wheel of Brahman is 
involved and revolves the Swan of the individual 
soul thinking itself to be different, and different 
the Lord who actuates it from above. When graced 
by the Lord it realises the truth and attains to 
immortality, And the Truth of Brahman is this 
that Brahman exceeds the universe of His making. 
, Immutable, He contains in Himself all the three : 
the soul that is the enjoyer, the world that ia the 
enjoyed and the Lord that is the actuator — all of 
which are really three poises of the One. Once the 
Jiva realises this truth it regains its original nature 
and becomes one with the Lord. And the means to 
realise this truth of oneself and the world, is to 
meditate upon the Brahman. By constant medita- 
tion upon Him, by union with Him, by identity 
with Him, there is finally a cessation from all 
illusion When the Lord is known all fetters fall 
off*, with the ebbing of miseries, cease birth and 
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death. B5' meditation on Him, one arrives, at the 
deatli of the body, to the third stage — universal 
Jordsbip; being absolute, his desire is satisfied. 
And this Brahman, the eternal that abides in one’s 
self is what is truly to be known — known by askesis, 
by tlie strenuous churning of meditation, dhyana- 
nirmathana-abhydsai. 

But before launching upon the course of Medit- 
ative Yoga, the seeker is enjoined to invoke the 
grace and help of Savitr, the Great Impeller towards 
the heights of Knowledge, the belts supernal Light. 
SavUrd prasavena juseta brahma, with the benediction 
of Savitri the impeller wait upon Brahman.’ 

With meticulous eye for detail, the Upanishad 
then describes the where and the how of the Yoga. 

In a place that is level, pure, free from pebbles, 
fire and gravel, undisturbed by the noise of water 
and other propinquities, jdeasant to the mind, not 
offensive to the eye, in a hidden retreat protected 
from high wind, practise Yoga. 

Holding the body steady, ^vith the head, chest 
and neck erect, turn the senses by the mind into the 
heart, control the pranas and when they are 
quieted, well-regulated in movements, breathe out 
slowly through the nostrils ; restrain, undistracted, 
the mind like a chariot yoked to vicious horses. 

Then will slowly begin to appear the first 
milestones on the journey leading to Brahman : 

1. Ths Upaaishid quotes fiveciaotras for the purpose from the 
Taitiitiya Samhita (IV. I.l.l-Sj 
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lWiTnfn“''“’ fire-flies, 
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to such a one there is neither disea':e, nor aging nor 
death. 

He is pure. He beholds Him , by knowing 
Whom one is freed from all fetters. 

The Brahman is indeed One but He has many 
statuses, many poises of staticity and movement, 
many periods, Kala, of manifestation and with- 
drawal from manifestation- As the ruler, protector 
and destroyer He is lauded as Rudra. He is not 
only the creator but also the Cosmic Person who 
has spread himself in the big and small, high and 
low, in ways appropriate to each, yafha nikayam. 
Not only spread around, he stations himself as the 
inner self, of the measure of a thumb, ahsiislhamalra, 
in the nine-gated city that is the body of roan. 
Immanent in all He yet transcends the Ail. 

The Upanishad devotes some of its most beauti- 
ful passages for the celebration of the Glory of this 
Lord of all, whoso Shakti, Consciousnes-Forcc, 
emanates this variegated creation,? fashions the 
Myjiad Many out of the Immutable One. Know 
this power of Maya to be His very Nature and Him' 
the Lord to be the Master of Maya. This exalted 
Power of His is known to be various and innate, 
active in Knowledge and Strength. He is there 
extended not onls* in the whole width and length 
of the universe but also seated in the cavern 
of heart, saia jananam hrdaye sannivisfalt. Him 
proceed to realise- More minute than the minute, 
vaster than the vast, is the Self set in the heart of 
creatures. By the Grace of the Creator does one 
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behold Him, witl^out Desire, the Lord iirujcbtic and 
becomes freed of grief. 

Commenting on the world kapila in V.2' 
Swanii Adidevananda points out tliat many have 
taker\ thi^: passage to refer to Kapila the traditional 
founder of the Sankbya system; But, lie writes, it 
is not so. *■ It has been stated in III. 4 that Rudra 
the all-knower gave birth to Hiranyagarbha. In 
IV. 12 it is mentioned tliat Rudra saw the birth of 
Hiranyagarbha. Farther in VI. 18 it ia stated that 
the Parameshwara created Brahma, And liere in V. 
2 it is declared that Ho saw the seer Kapila at birtli. 
Kapila is really the one of tawny hue, gold-llke, 
theHiranya Garblm. Kapilam kanaka-kapilavaniam 
htranyagathham- And wJjo possibly could bo this 
all-knowing Kapila '' He it is who has been called 
in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the svayamWm, praj^' 
Pali, brahma, the hiranyagarbha'’ It is clear that 
this Upanishad is not specially related to the 
Sankhya, It may refer to it as it mentions other 
systems like the Yoga and the Vedanta. Its oneness of 
souls in the Brahman is opposed to the Sankyhan 
plurality of souls, So too the Sankhya looks upDi> 
Prakriti as independent of Purusha whereas in this 
Upanishad Prakriti or Shaktv is a power of the 
Lord who rules over it. 

Selections from the Shvetashvataua 

(from Sn Atiro&tn^o's renderings) 

They beheld tlie self-force of the Divine Being deep 
hidden by its own conscious modes of working. ( 1.3) 

J. prasltan kapilan yaslamag./i juanairbibharti jSya- 

iiianniii ca palyil r 
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The Master of Maya creates this world by his 
Maya and within it is confined another : one should 
know his Maya as Nature and the Master of Afays 
as the great Lord of all. {IV. 9, 10) 

It is the might of the Godhead in the world 
that turns the wheel of Brahman. Him one must 
know, the supreme Lord of all lords, the supreme 
Godhead above all godheads—Supreme too is his 
Shakti and manifold the natural working of her 
knowledge and her force. One Godhead, occultin 
all beings, the inner Self of all beings, the all-per- 
vading, absolute without qualities, the overseer of 
all actions, the witness, conscious knower and 
absolute.. .the One in control over the many who 
are passive to Nature, fashions one seed in many 
ways. (VI. 1,7,8,11, 12) 

The Godhead moves in this Field modifying 
each web of things separately in many ways— One, . 
he presides over all wombs and natures ; himself the 
womb of all, he is that which brings*to ripens the 
nature of the being and he gives to all who have to 
be matured their result of development and appoints' 
all qualities to their workings. (V. 3-5) 

This whole world is filled with beings who are 
His members. (IV. 10) 

Two are there, hidden in the secrecy of the 
Infinite, the Knowledge and the Ignorance ; but 
perishable is the Ignorance, immortal is the Know- 
ledge ; auother than they is Ho who rules over both 
the Knowledge and the Ignorance. (V. 1) 
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The Soul of iTian, a traveller, wanders in this 
cycle of Brahman, huge, a totality of lives, a totality 
of states, thinking itself different from the Impeller 
of the journey. Accepted by Him, it attains its 
goal of Immortality. (1- 6) 

The soul seated on tho same tree of Nature is 
absorbed and deluded and has sorrow because it is 
not the Lord, but when it sees and is in union with 
thatotherseU and greatness of it which is the Lord, 
then sorrow passes away from it. {IV. 7> 

The Purusha is all this that is, what has been 
and what is yet to be ; He is tiio master of Immort- 
ality and He is whatever grows by food. (III. 15) 

Two unborn, the Knower and on© who knows 
not, the Lord and one who has not mastery : one 
Unborn and in her are tho object of enjoyment and 
the enjoyer. (1. 9) 

There is a birth and growth of the self. 
According to his actions the embodied being assumes 
forms successively in many places; many forms 
gross and subtle he assumes by force of his own 
qualities of nature. {V.ll 12) 

Equipped with qualities, a doer of works and 
creator of their consequences, he reaps the result of 
his actions ; he is the ruler of the life and he moves 
in his journey according to his own acts ; he has 
idea and ego and is to be known by the qualities of 
his intelligence and his quality of self. Smaller 
than the hundredth part of the tip of a hair, the 
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soul of the living being is capable of infinity. Male 
is he not nor female nor neuter, bnt is joined to 
whatever body he takes as his own. (V. 7-lOj 

Thou art man and woman, boy and girl ; old 
and worn thou walkest bent over a staff ; thou art 
the blue bird and the green and the scarlet-eyed... 
(IV. 3-4j 
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knowledge and the known. This is the penultimate 
stage which eventually leads the practitioner to the 
asamprajTtala samadhi, in w'hich there is neither 
the knower nor the known : the consciousness of 
the knower is lost in the essential Truth underlying 
the object of contemplation, i.e., Brahman which 
alone remains.* 

The path, however, is not easy. The Brahma- 
raha^a Upanishad speaks of the obstructions in the 
way of Meditation as follows: want of right 
enquiry, impatience, lethargy, seeking for comfort, 
indulgence in sensual, impure and allied thoughts.* 
Also spoken of are laya, sleep, viksepa, restlessness 
of mind and kTi§aya, latent impressions.® These are 
to be got over by various means, such as corrective 
thoughts, exercise of will, Japa etc. For Japa the 
Sivajnana Upanishad holds up the Pranava, OM, 
as the mantra par excellence. For OM is the immedi- 
ate symbol of the Brahman who is the Groal of all 
sadhana. Its repetition is charged with power.< It 
is to be repeated, the text adds, with a felt and full 
awareness of its meaning, sdnnhhavam sdrlhrtnii- 


1. Sai}ianS-tatuslaya~sampaHnasya %\ittiikt~hriayasya tan-3- 
dhau lat pralyakaam bkarali, (Aoudabiodu Up. 4) 

2. Brahmarahasya Up. IS 

3. Vcdantasara Up. 7. Tbe Advaitamrita Up. (12) refen to five 
loioor obstacles to medicatioo: forsetfulness of one's own true nature, 
postponement of practice to a later bour, envelopment by darkness, 
perspiration and gathering of saliva la the tnouib, discontent os the 
fanureofeiroTt to bring io quick results, distraction by varied tights 
during meditation. 

4.. Om franaea pratikah, tiryavatcaUatya 
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$attdhaitanu Its action in the dissolution of tho 
obstacles and tho gradual convergence of tho mental 
vrUis is lauded in high terms. 

Tho stages of Ignorance to bo crossed are des- 
cribed as seven : biiidH'jagrai, tho causal pre-waking 
condition. jTigrat, waking state in which there is 
the first rise of tho *•!** and “Tl\is” feeling, 
jagrat, tlio state in which the egoity of 'T'* takes 
a definite formulation. jagraUtvapna, the state of 
waking in wliich tho consciousness passes into 
dreaming ( day-dream ), zvapna, state of actual 
dream, svapna'jTigrat, tho waking condition in 
•which past things are recalled and pass before tho 
mind as a sort of dream, and finally su^iipti, the 
condition of dense sleep. 

Of knowledge. Jnana, too there are seven 
stages that are spoken of : kubheccha, happy aspira- 
tion, vicHran^, enquiry, /anumonasi, svibtiUsed state 
of the mind, sattvapatli. attainment of purity, asam- 
sakti, non-attachment, padarthabhavana , realisation 
of the ultimate nullity of things, and Uiriya, super- 
consciousness, the state in which there is a natural 
realisation of one’s identity with the Source of All. ’ 
For such a one who has realised the truth of 
the Self there is no need of meditation or samadhi * 
He is the liberated while yet living, the jivan- 
mukta, who feels his fullness everywhere,® who is 

1. We come across the same ^adattons m the philosophy of the 
Yoga Vasuhlha. 

2. ba)is3t)irlalman9 ihySmt^sSmSdXt na bhavalali (Advaitamrita 
Up. 10) 

3. PUrttam 3(amSactmi*Uu (Brahmaiabasya Up. 10.) 
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fined in n physicnl body •with pressing limitations 
all round, liow is ho to reach Tliat which is vaster 
tlian tho vastest, higher tlian tho highest? Is there 
a point of contact anywliero to start with? Yes, 
says the Upanisliad : seated in the heart of every 
living being, there is the true Self alma praiijivam 
hfdayahc^: nivislah.' One must get aware of the 
presence of tho Atman within oneself and learn to 
realise one'5 identity with it, for the Atman within 
oneself is none other than the Brahman which is 
the solo Reality. Normally, man is not aware of 
It. For his faculties are turned outward; the Self 
is to be sought by turning tho energies inward, 
aniarmukhya vriiya.i And In man the mind is the 
leading faculty whose direction the others follow. 
In a way the whole world of objects and experience 
exists for me only in so far as it is perceived by my 
mind. As the text says: perception arises only 
when the mind is connected with the object through 
tho doors of the external senses.® As soon as an 
object is so grasped, the citta, the basic mental stuff 
takes the form of that object, vrlli, and there is the 
perception. But if the mind is occupied elsewhere, 
even if the object impinges upon the senses there is 
no direct perception. In short, it is the activity of 
the mind that makes one part of the world, mana 
eva bandkamoksaych hetuh * It is interesting to note 
the importance attached, in this ancient psycho- 
logy, to the mind and its movement in the form of 

1. Bralimarataasya Up. 4, 

2. llid. 

3. Jyoiirbiadu Up. 6, 

4. Vogasara Up 8. 
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Thought. To theso seers, Thought lias a form, an 
individuality, cilir tiirtrtmaH ; it is a dynamic Force, 
apraiihata ^aktili,'*- To seize this main faculty of man 
at its roots and so orientate it as gradually to 
dissociate his consciousness from the external uni- 
verse and train that consciousness to feel and dis- 
cover its innate identity with the Self that is 
Brahman, is the aim of the discipline, yoga, that, 
is emmciatcd from different angles in these pages. 

The seeker equips himself with the fourfold 
means of sadliana, the sadJianacatiistayani, viz viveka, 
discrimination between the real and the apparent, 
vairagya, dispassion, sad sampol, the sixfold virtues 
(iflJKa, tranquility, dama, restraint, uparati, renunci- 
ation, endurance, faith, samcid/iana, 

single-mindedness) and mumuksattva, intense aspi- 
ration for liberation. He must repeatedly practise 
and learn to withdraw his senses and the mind from 
their customary objects of preoccupation, pralycikara, 
and accustom the mind to dwell on any one object 
that is conducive to the cultivation of the required 
spiritual climate and inner purification, dharana. 
After the mind is sufficiently trained in the process 
of dharana, it is kept confined to the object of con- 
templation for a continuous length of time during 
which the object with its content flov.'s as it were 
into the mind like tlio flow of oil, taiiddhara-vat,- 
until tne mind becomes identified with it and enters 
into what is called the samprajTtala samddhi in 
which nothing exists except the knbwer, the 

1 . liid , 6 . 

2 . Jbtd. 12. 
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knowledge and the known. This is the penultimate 
stage which eventually leads the practitioner to the 
asaviprajnala samadhi, in which there is neither 
tlie knower nor the known : tlio consciousness of 
the knower is lost in the essential Truth underlying 
the object of contemplation, /.r., Brahman which 
alone remains.* 

The path, however, is not easy. The Brahma- 
rahasya Upanishad speaks of the obstructions in the 
way of Meditation as follows: want of right 
enquiry, impatience, letharg>', seeking for comfort, 
indulgence in sensual, impure and allied thoughts.* 
Also spoken of are laya, sleep, viksepa, restlessness 
of mind and AUsSya, latent Impressions.* These are 
to be got over by various means, such as corrective 
thoughts, exercise of will, Japa etc. For Japa the 
Sivajnana Upanishad holds up the Pranava, OM, 
as the mantra par excellence. For OM is the inrmedb 
ate symbol of the Brahman who is the Goal of all 
sadhana. Its repetition is charged with power.^ It 
is to be repeated, tlie text adds, with a felt and full 
awareness of its meaning, sdnuhhavam idrthanu-‘ 


1. SadhanS-ealiisJaya-sampannatya vtiuiiha-XrJayasya tatra- 
diau tat pratyaksam ikarah. fAsaJidabtsdo l/p. 4) 

2. Brabmarabasya Up. 18 

3. Vedantasara Up. 7. Tlie Advaitamrita Up. (12) refers to five 
minor obstacles to meditaiioo: forgetfuloess of one's owd true nature, 
postponement of practice to a later hour, envelopment by darlmess, 
perspiracioa and satbering of saliva ia tbe moutb, discontent oa the 
failure of eSbtt to bring in quick results, distraction by varied lights 
during meditation. 

4. - Ont franara lrahma§f9h pratTka^, rtryaraccaitasya 

v^earenam (6) 
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$andhajiam. Its action in the dissolution of tho 
obstacles and the gradual convergence of the mental 
vritis is lauded in high terms. 

The stages of Ignorance to be crossed are des- 
cribed as seven : bindu-jagral, the causal pre-waking 
condition, jagrat, waking state in which there is 
the first rise of the ‘*1” and “This” feeling, maha- 
jagrat^ the state in which the egoity of “I" takes 
a definite formulation, jagral‘%vapna, the state of 
waking in which the consciousness passes into 
dreaming ( day-dream ), svapna, state of actual 
dream, svapna-jagrat, the waking condition in 
which past things are recalled and pass before the 
mind as a sort of dream, and finally suhiptu the 
condition of dense sleep. 

Of knowledge. Jnana, too there are seven 
stages that are spoken of : Siibhecc/ta, happy aspira- 
tion, vtcafatia, enquiry, lanumattasi, subtilised state 
of the mind, satlvapalti, attainment of purity, asam- 
sakli, non-attachment, padarthabhavana, realisation 
of the ultimate nullity of things, and Utrlya, super- 
consciousness, the state in which there is a natural 
realisation of one's identity with the Source of All. ‘ 

For such a one who has realised the truth of 
the Self there is no need of meditation or saraadhi.* 
He is the liberated while yet living, the ju'an- 
mukta, who feels his fullness everywhere,’ who is 

t . We come across the same giadatioos }n the philosophy of the 
Yoga Vasjshtba. 

2. 6SAs31ilr.at>nano dhySnef-sSmadhl na bhavalaJi (Advahamrita 
Up. 10) 

3, P3»nam oJamSnom leTfi. (BrahmaTahasya Up. 10.^ 
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one with tljc Supremo and declares : 

‘*1 am equal in all. I am the Supremo Person. 
I am the Lord. I am tlio Excellent. I am the 
Felicity. Language of the tonguo is not for 
mo. Not of mo is the No. I Ijave nowhere to 
go. I am the inmost of the inmost.”* 


I. SantoAani. Piirtiioilafni^ain, IsoAam, srcsj/ieham. tuvAan. 
BhSsai’ahilohatn- 

tfa-Uyarlharhtloham. jlgamyantararahileham, AiAyanfarasya apt 

ahhyanfaragatohavt. (Brabmanubhava Up. 20) 



BHAGAVAD-GITA 


This is the second edition of Swami Adideva- 
nanda’s Gita* in Kannada with introduction, 
word-for-word rendering, translation and notes. 
True, the Gita needs no introduction but when the 
introduction is from the pen of Swamiji one can be 
sure there is some purpose in it. And true enough, 
there are a number of fresh questions that are 
discussed in his prefatory writing. 

Speaking of the claims of the Gita to be an 
authentic scripture, Swamiji lays down three tests 
which must he fulfilled by any work to qualify for 
the title. Is it helpful to man for the realisation of 
his self? Secondly, does it further his urge for 
helping the society? And lastly, are the truths it 
enunciates of univei-sal application ’ Self-realisation 
brings peace within, dedication to the good of 
humanity leads to peace without. The teachings of 
the Gita have stood the test of time wonderfully 
well. Considered on all these counts the Bhagavad- 
gita is eminently such a scripture. 

The outlook that pervades the entire work is 
broad, cosmic and catholic. Here are found in 
synthesis and reconciliation the different philo- 
sophies and the varied paths of discipline that have 
all along criss-crossed the Indian scene of religion 


• Snntad BhagavaJgila Pab, Sti Ramtknshni Ashcam, Mysore. 
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cult of Krishna and Balarama ; Magasthenes, the 
famous traveller (3*20 B.C.), speaks of the people of 
Shurasena country worshipping Krishna? Helio- 
dorus (180 B.C.) refera to Vasudeva as the Devadeva 
in his Inscription on stone. But all that apart, 
does it really matter whether the Krishna of the 
Gita is the Krishna of history or the Krishna of 
legend? As long as the truths promulgated by Him 
are eternal, as long as the Personality that domi- 
nates not only the Gita but its huge backdrop of 
Mababharata as well, is realisable even today in the 
consciousness of the seeker, the heart of the Gopi, 
is the physical identity of the Person too relevant? 

Another question to which Swami Sonianatha- 
nanda refers is in his Preface. How was it possible 
for Krishna to give such an elaborate discourse at 
the centre of the battlefield when the armed hosts 
were waiting poised to strike ’ Swamiji replies, and 
rightly, that what was given on the occasion was 
the substance of what later came to be propounded 
in extenso by Vyasa. As Sridharaswamin. the 
famous commentator says: “Krishna Dvaipayana 
wrote in a seven hundred verses tlie counsel 
which the Lord gave. He wrote down generally 
the very verses which were uttered by Sri Krishna. 
But he also added verses of his own to give the 
connecting links.” And the whole work is revered 
as a scriputure of undoubted authority whose 
support is essential for any system to be admitted 
in the fold of authentic philosophy in India. Each 
chapter is called a chapter of an Upanishad — “ iVf 
5)-imnrf6(t(igavafr§vtSsK 
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Such is the vrork before us. The Gita makes for 
easy reading, indeed. But its very simpleness is 
deceptive and one may pass over portions without 
suspecting in the least the profound sense that 
underlies them. Swanai Adidevananda, however, 
guards the reader against such possibilities by 
drawing attention then and there in his valuable 
notes not only in the context of the commentary 
of Acharj’a Shankara but also that of Ramanuja. 



MRIGENDRAGAMA 


Continuing their good work in securing rare 
manuscripts of the old Agamas, editing them with 
scrupulous care and publishing them at regular 
intervals, the French Institute of Indology have 
now brought out this excellent edition of the 
Mrgendragama,* conforming to the high standards 
they have set for themselves. 

The Mrgtndragaina, one of the Sivagamas which 
are twenty-eight in number, is classified under 
Katnika^ agamas. Like all Agamas, the ^frg6ndra 
has four parts : vidya {jnana), kriyh, yoga and carya 
padas. Of these the vidya and yoga padas are 
already in print and the present volume comprises 
the kriya pada (551 verses) and a portion of the firet 
Patala of the carya pada (129 1/2 verses) which were 
all that the Institute could find so far The text is 
printed along with an explanation, vrUi, by Bhatta 
Narayana Kantha Profuse quotations from this 
Agama are found m many other works, especially 
those of Sri Aghora Sivacharya, and some of the 
verses quoted do not find a place in our text. Such 
verses which are quoted elsewhere but not found in 
this text are separately listed in the Appendix. 


*.Vf£endtil£ama (Krt}Sfad*ttCa*yapaia) Editioo ccttiquc pa; 
N. R. Uhalt, iDStilut Francats d'Indologie. Poodichery. 

1, v.bich Tulfil Qoe's deuKS, kSittadahSi, 
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Coming to the name Mrgendra, the Tanlravatara 
■which deah witli such topics is silent on its 
derivation. Bhatta Narayana Kantha explains the 
significance as follows: Indra killed Vritrasura 
with liis vajra (thunderbolt) and afraid of the sin of 
hrahma-halya, brahminicide, he propitiated Vishnu. 
Vishnu gave him a narasimha kavaca and wearing 
that kavaca (amiour) Indra did further penance for 
a thousand years to please Siva. Siva duly appeared 
and communicated this Agama to Indra who had the 
narasimha kavaca. And in as much as the recipient 
of this Knowledge had a nava-simha kavaca, the 
■ Agaraa came to be known as rntgenira — a synonym 
fov simha, lion. Whether we accept this explanation 
as adequate or not', it is enough to note that 
Mrgendra is an exact equivalent of Pakupalt, Lord 
of the Pakus, Siva who revealed the Agama to 
Indra. Indra communicated to Bharadvaja ; 
Bharadvaja to Harita; and so on it has come 
down from Guru to S'iSya. 

The Kriya Pada consists of eight Patalas, 
dealing with the selection of Mantras, purifying 
baths, worship, upasana, Madras, ritual of Fire, 
Diksha (initiation), anointing etc. and preliminaries 
of Yoga. In the first Patala is given the genesis of 
the form of Mahesa : 

. In the beginning His Sliakti, from Shakti 
proceeds the kiada (sound), then Biudn, then the 
icntnatahle Omitunr, ‘thea tlte siphabet ail 

objects, the first Form of Mahesa. (Verse 2). 


I. iiirgitiita «ouM nalty mean mh^a, aot 
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The second Patala deals with seven kinds of 
bath. It is interesting to note that it mentions 
(Verse 6) gattra^ra-snana, sanctification by the sheer 
touch of the feet of the Guru, as one of the purifying 
baths. A method of doing the kumbhaka inside 
water with prifnava-japa is described in verse 12. 

The next two Patalas deal with ritual and 
sadhana of worship while the fifth dwells upon 
Mudras, gestures used in worship. They are the 
mudras that seal, blockade the onrush of obstacles.' 
The descriptive plates of the Mudras are a great 
help in understanding this complicated technique in 
ritual. 

The sixth Patala is on worship through Agni. 
The lai$a/jas of vessels used in Homa, various kinds 
of samii (fuel) are elaborately dealt with. The 
seventh describes the preliminaries done a day before 
the Yaga with special reference to fia/aSa sl/rapam 
and puja. 

The last and the' longest Patala deals withyo^a- 
dUsa-vid/it, initiation for performing the Yaga. 
Diksha occupies a very important place in the 
sadhana—inner and outer — of the Tantras As the 
commentator points out, diksa ia that which yields 
knowledge and truth-state (diyale jTi3/sa-‘sadbJ:ai'afi)t 
and by which is destroyed the legacy of karma 
karmavasanrt). It is described here as being of 
two kinds: 1) leading to worldly opulence, Wiautiki; 
and 2) leading to liberation, naindmAl. It is again 

2- I’lgHnaugha iiiuJra^St, tighnatangXaiUnSm wnJratiai anJ- 
lantii katatu'il. 
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saksepa, dependent on other auxiliaries like fitness, 
observances and the like,' or niraksepa, independent 
of every other factor, self-fulfilling. 

In a significant verse (68) the Againa speaks of 
an occult •way* by which the Guru draws into him- 
self the jlva of the sisya, unites it with his own 
consciousness and then releases it back to the 
disciple. The latter is thereby charged with the 
sakli of the Guru. 

In an interesting passage on dreams portend- 
ing good and evil, we are told that riding on a 
peacock, cow, horse, elephant, ascending the bill, 
towers etc., crossing expanses of water, rivers, 
wells, lakes and marshes, obtaining of gold, silver, 
costly jewels, fine flowers, fruit etc. indicate attain- 
ment of what is desired. So too the sight of Siddhas, 
Devas, sacrificial Halls. Contrarily, riding over a 
mule, camel, pig, falling into a pit, dipping in 
cow-dung, wet mud, wearing of red or dark hues, 
encounter with jackal, bee, crow, snake, sight of 
the falling of the sun, moon, drying up of the ocean 
and the tremor of the mountain are signs of mis- 
fortune. The portents that appear at the end of the 
night are tlie strongest; what appear at raid-night 
are middling; and what appear in the early part 
are weak. (Verse 22). 


1. demanding profound koowleJge of ihe cechn!<]ue of mantra, 
muJia and the manlpulatioo of ibe naa.s. 

2. This ii again of (wo kiadt: fulfilling immediately or in its 
own time. 
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The Charya Pada portion in the volume deals 
with the normal acoras, conduct of the devotees of 
Siva, their diet, their daily routine, outer and inner 
etc. Detailed instructions are given to the disciple 
regarding his relations with the Guru. 

An interesting -work, ably edited with critical 
notes and indices. 



•A RADIANT GLANCE OF SIVA’ 

SwamI Vivekananda and Sn Aurobindo 

Not many are aware of the part played by 
Swami Vivekananda in the life and work of Sri 
Aurobindo. In fact, none at all knew of it till Sri 
Aurobindo himself revealed this part and its signi- 
cance in a biographical note written during the 
later years and in his talks with the disciples. Sri 
Aurobindo, it v’ill be recalled, had no human guru 
as such, though he received important help from 
different sources on different occasions. And one of 
these was the unexpected guidance and direction 
received from Vivekanada under interesting 
circumstances, long after he left his body in 1902. 

When Sri Aurobindo returned to India at the 
age of 21, after a stay of fourteen years in England, 
and took to the study of Indian culture and life, he 
came like most educated people of tlio time, under the 
influence of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka* 
nanda through their sayings and writings ' And 

1. Speaking of (heir great roleio therenaittiDceorind'a, be uniet : 

*' (t nut in religion first that Ihctoul oriodia au-okeanij triumphed. 
There were always indications, always great forertinners. but (t was 
when the Power of the educated youth of Calcutta boned down at tbe 
feet of an illiterate Hindu ascetic, a aelf-illumined ecstatic and 
'mystic’, without a single trace cr Couch of the alien thought or 
education upon bim, that the battle was won. Tbe going forth of 
VyVtft Wstfnn vs'Aithiwwfl.vs/t/i'ifW^rai't'rtr 
like the world betneea bis two hands and change it, was Ihefini 
visible sIfB to tbe world that India was awake, not only to survive but 
to conquer" (Tir lirtl e/ 
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though the Advaita Vedanta expounded and popu- 
larized by them was not relevant to the turn of Sri 
Aurobindo’s mind, he behold and recognized the 
mighty spiritual afflatus embodied in the Master. 

‘What was Ramakrishnat ’ he asks, and 
answers: ‘God manifest in a human being.’^ He 
was an ava(ara, ’as much an avaiara as Christ or 
Caitanya’* who had a definite purpose to fulfil in 
the spiritual evolution Of humanity, viz. to found 
and establish the Truth of the Unity of all spiritual 
experience and realization. He was bound by no 
man-made rules, though he chose to manifest his 
divinity under human conditions. Says Sri Auro- 
bindo: “Raraakrishna, having attained by his own 
internal effort the central illumination, accepted 
several teachers in the different paths of Yoga, but 
always showed in the manner and swiftness of his 
realizations that this acceptance was a concession 
to the general rule by which effective knowledge 
must be received as by a disciple from a guru.* “ 

Giving a considered estimate, Sri Aurobindo 
observes: "In the life of Ramakrishna Pararaahamsa, 
we see a colossal spiritual capacity first driving 
straight to the divine realization, taking, as it were 
the kingdom of heaven by violence and then seizing 
upon one yogic method after another and extracting 
the substance out of it with an incredible rapidity, 
always to return to tho heart of the whole matter, 
the realization and the possession of God by the 

2. Thoughts and Aphorums 

3. On Yoga (II) 

3. On Yoga (!) 
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power of love, by the extension of inborn spiritua- 
lity into various experiences and by the spontaneous 
play of an intuitive knowledge.”* 

And, ' What was Vivekananda ? A radiant 
glance from the eye of Siva.'* We do not pause to 
dwell on the full import of this cryptic statement. 
It will need an exposition quite beyond the scope of 
this paper. 

"Vivekananda was a sou! of puissance, if ever 
there was one, a very lion among men, ..We perceive 
his influence still working gigantically, we know 
not well how, we know not well where, in some- 
thing that is not yet formed, something leonine, 
grand, intuitive, upheaving that has entered the 
soul of India, and we say. ‘Behold, Vivekananda 
still lives in the soul of lii$ Mother and in the souls 
of her children.’ Sri Aurobindo mentions of his 
coiUaci with Vivekananda on two occasions. Note 
that there was no meeting between thorn at all 
during the life-time of Vivekananda. The first 
occasion was when Sri Aurobindo was practising 
pranayama, which started in 1904 and continued 
for some time. He says: “I had. ..direct experience 
of Vivekananda’s prcscnco when I was practising 
halha-yoga. I felt his presence standing behind and 
watching over me. That exerted a great influence 
afte^^var(ls in my life.”* 

I. On Yogs (t;, 

■5. Tkirugyii tni Afiigntm. 

3. Danhm-Tilj\‘D»yanain/s 

4 . June 1952; •Tatk* »itb Sri Aufobintfo”, 
bjr Nirodbaran. 
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The second was when Sri Aurobindo had been 
detained in the Alipore Jail (1908-1909). By that 
time, Sri Aurobindo had already' attained the 
realization of the Silent, Spaceles, and Timeless 
Brahman-tha state of nirvatta. Now, let him speak ; 
"From the beginning, I didn’t feel nirvatta to be the 
highest spiritual achievement. Something in me 
always wanted to go on farther. But, even then, 
I did not ask for this new experience. In fact, in 
nirvatia, with that peace one does not ask for any- 
thing. But the truth of the Supermind^ was put on 
me. I had no idea of the Superroind when I started, 
and for long it was not clear to me. 

“It was the spirit of Vivekananda who first 
gave me a clue in the direction of the Supermind. 
This clue led me to see how the Truth-Consciousness 
works in everything. ..He didn’t say ‘Supermind.* 
‘Supermind’ is my own word. He just said to me, 
'Tills is this, this is that’ and so on. That was how 
he proceeded, by pointing and indicating. He 
visited me for fifteen days in Alipore jail and, until 
I could grasp the whole thing, he went on teaching 
me and impressed upon my mind the working of the 
Higher Consciousness — tlie Truth - Consciousness in 
general which leads towards the Supermind, He 
would not leave me until he had put it all into my 
head." “I never expected him and yet he came to 

(1) The Supermiad is the principle of Truth-Cansciousoess in 
citaiion— the Rita-Cit of the Veda, the Vynana of the Upaoisfaed, 
which holds the key for the plenary emergence of the Divine in the 
maDifestation U forms (he comec-stODe la the arch of Sri Aurobiodo's 
philosophy of the Life Divine and bis means to translate it into action, 
the Integral Yoga. 
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teach me. And he was very exact and precise even 
in the minutest details.**’ 

A host of questions arise. How is it that Viveka- 
nanda never spoke of these ranges of Consciousness 
leading to the Gnosis, during his life-time ? Did he 
not withdraw into nirvana or the one Self, after he 
■spat out the body’? Did be, and does he. still 
continue to be in the earth-atmosphere for the 
benefit of humanity struggling towards Godhead? 
These are all pertinent questions, but they touch 
upon the occult side of manifestation which would 
require a separate treatment. We can only say there 
is more in creation than meets the human ken. 


1. Mother Icdia, July 1962; Tails with Sri AuroblncJo*, by 
Nirodharao. 



Contribution of Swam/ Viyekananda 
To Indian Philosophy 

What Vivekananda gave to Indian Philo- 
sophy vras much more than a contribution. He 
revived it and gave it a new lease of life. For, even 
before decay had set in the general life of the 
country, her spiritual tradition of ■which religion 
and philosophy are the twin wings, had ceased to be 
a living force. The springs of philosophy had dried 
up and all that was of value in the old heritage bad 
been covered with an overgrowth of scholastic 
verbiage. Philosophy had become a subject for 
specialists to study and expound like other sciences 
of medicine, astrology, astronomy etc. It was no 
more a live factor in the general life of the people 
as it had been in the hey-day of Indian civilisation. 
To Vivekananda must go the credit for being the 
first in the present age to puU back the legacy from 
the attic, endow it with a new life and a new garb 
and make it a force for governing the lives of indi- 
viduals and societies 

Vivekananda could do it because he himself 
embodied the best traditions of the Indian Quest for 
the Spirit and the Philosophy ■which expressed it in 
terms of the intellect. The first feature of this 
tradition is its universalism. It does not claim any 
monopoly over Tr\ith. It admits a thousand roads 
to the Capital of Brahman and is always eager to 
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enrich itself with the gains of journeyings on other 
and newer paths. Vivekananda voiced this urge 
most emphatically, and following the example of 
his great Master, he approached the truths of all 
Faiths with a becoming humility : “I accept all 
religions that were in the past and worship them 
all. I worship God with every one of them, in 
whatever form they worship Him. I shall go to the 
mosque of a Mohammaden. I shall enter the 
Christian Church and kneel before the Crucifix. I 
shall enter the Buddhist temple and there I shall 
take refuge in the Buddha and his Law. I shall 
go into the forest and sit down in meditation trying 
to see the light which enlightens the heart of every 
one.” 


Secondly, he believed to the letter the declara- 
tion of the Vedanta that All is Brahman. He saw 
God in the lowly as much as in the high, and dedi- 
cated himself — and called upon others — to the service 
of God in each creature. In order that the percep- 
tion of the Divine in all shall not remain only as a 
mental knowledge, he gave a method whereby all 
the faculties, the senses of man, could be trained to 
seek and serve the Divine in everyone. In declaring 
that “We are servants of that God who by the 
ignorant is called man. There is but one basis of 
well-being, social, political or spiritual — to know 
that I and my brother are one. This is true for all 
countries and all people”, be laid the basis for a 
unique synthesis of the way of Knowledge, of 
Works and of Devotion. Not that social service was 
something new in Indian society. The newness lay 
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in the turn given by Vivekananda in the change of 
motiff. Work for the fellowmen. in need, not as a 
debt to be paid to the collective society from whom 
one derives a many-sided help, not even ns a deposit 
in the bank of Karma on the credit side for future 
encashment, but as a labour of love to Him who 
dwells in the suffering humanity. So done, it is at 
once a step in the enlargement of the narrow boun- 
daries of one’s consciousness and a consecration of 
energies in dedication to the Lord whose presence is 
increasingly felt and realised in the all. 

He set the goal of the Vedanta before every 
one. But he brought to bear another Way to arrive 
at it. He laid stress on Shakti, the Divine Puissance 
at work in the Universe and called upon each indi- 
vidual to awake to its presence in himself, give 
shape to its articulations and build up the Power, 
first for realisation of the Divine and tlien for 
the execution of Its Purpose. 

And he kept alive in himself the Vedic Agni 
always aflame for wider and newer realms in the 
Infinitude of God. To him Knowledge was not a 
closed book. It was a growing and expanding 
Power leading tlie progression of mankind. He 
said: “The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, and all 
other sacred books are so many pages, and an infinite 
number of pages remain yet to be unfolded. I would 
leave my heart open for all of them.” Ho thus 
summed up in his own person the best in the 
spiritual tradition of the past and linked it with tho 
da^s'ning future of immense possibilities. Ilis work 
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in this field did not come to a close with the termi- 
nation of his earthly career. It continues. It 
continues overtly and covertly, helping humanity 
to advance in the still unexplored expanses of the 
Divine Spirit. 



Swam/ Vivekananda and Sanskrit 

When Swami Vivekananda met Rakhal (Brah- 
mananda) for the first time on his return from the 
West, Rakhal stepped forward and placed a garland 
of flowers on his neck. Vivekananda bowed and 
touched his feet and said : Guruvaf giirnpulresu 
(as to the Guru so unto the eons of the Guru). 
Rakhal replied with a smile: Jyestha hlirata sama 
piia (elder brother is like the father). Apart from 
the fine sentiments of both to which the incident 
testifies, it gives a peep into the Sanskrit culture 
and tradition Swamiji was steeped in. 

Vivekananda had developed a deep love for the 
Sanskritlanguagefrom hiscbildhoodandstudiedit all 
his life. He had learnt it under Pandits in the ortho* 
dox way and he loved to teach it to others on Pani- 
nian lines. In f&ot the last engagement he fulfilled on 
the day of his passing was to teach Sanskrit gram- 
mar to his fellow -monks for nearly two hours in the 
morning. He liked to meet Sanskritists and carry 
on discu^ion with them in Sanskrit. It is recorded 
that once a group of Sanskrit scholars from Gujarath 
had come to Calcutta and were having a discussion 
with him. Their intention, we are told, was none 
too good ; they wanted to defeat him in the argu- 
ment but they were denied that satisfaction. During 
the talk Swamiji made a slight grammatical 
mistake and the Pundits, especially the younger 
ones, burst into laughter. With a grace that comes 
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only to the great, Vivekananda at once folded his 
palms and said: Panditanam ddso'ham Jssantavyam 
etad skhalaitam (I am ever at the command of learned 
men ; may my slip be forgiven). 

It was not any patriotic sentiment that led him 
to venerate Sanskrit in the manner he did. Sanskrit 
is great not because scriptures like the Vedas and 
Upanishads are written in that language. It is 
because its inherent excellence, the processing it has 
undergone, samskriam, the level of perfection 
attained by the language, that it has come to be 
chosen as the vibrant vehicle of transmission for 
such a profound body of spiritual thought and 
experience as is embodied in these ancient scriptures. 
"The very sound of Sanskrit" says Vivekananda, 

" is musical ” and we may add, a fo^er. 

He perceived that Sanskrit provided the basic 
frame for the expression and preservation of all the 
fundamental truths and values of the Indian 
heritage.' No teaching, no philosophy of conse- 
quence could get recognition unless it was presented 
in the tongue of the gods. He declared: "The 
very sound of Sanskrit words gives a prestige 
and a power and a strength to the race. The 
attempts of Hamanuja and of Chaitanya and of 
Kabir to raise the lower classes of India show that 
marvellous results were attained during the life-time 
of those great prophets; yet the later failures have 
to be explained, and cause shown why the effect of 

t, ••Saaslrit aad ptestige of Jodis go togtlher io lodia. As sooa 
as}ou ba%e ihai. nooe dares soything agaiost you. Thai is the ooe 
secret; take that up." 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

A forgotten Chapter of his life.* 

It is good this book is written. It throws fresh 
light on a number of important details in the exter- 
nal life of Vivekananda that have remained obscure 
so far. Many have claimed the credit for sending 
him to America. But who exactly was it that 
found the means for the voyage? Placed in the 
midst of difSculties in a foreign land, he wrote 
again and again to his countrymen in India for 
effective help but without adequate response. From 
what quarter did he ultimately receive help ? How 
did he manage for his expenses after his return from 
the West? Who supported his mother for whom 
he continually owned a sense of responsibility? 
And last, how did Narendra Math Datta come to be 
known as Vivekananda ? 

All know that the Raja of Khetri in Rajputana 
was a devout disciple of Vivekananda. But it is 
not generally realised how deep and extensive was 
the nature of their God-given relationship. The 
author of this book had heard in his childhood 
many fascinating stories and anecdotes about 
Vivekananda from his father. Pandit Baliram 
Sharma. who had the privilege of attending upon 
him when he visited the state for the first time in 
1891. This interest grew with the passage of years 
and led him to an exhaustive study of all available 

* Pub. Oxford Book and SiaUonary Co., Calcu(ta~16. 
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And from that day Swaraiji began to use the 
name Vivokananda for himself. 

Among tlio other acquirements of Vivekananda 
at Xlietri, vre are told, was the turban which he 
started wearing at the suggestion of the Raja, to 
protect his liead from foe, the vicious hot winds of 
Rajasthan.* It was also at Khetri that he studied 
Patanjali’s Mahabhashya on Panini from Pt. 
Narayandas, the court Pundit of that state. 

The most important topic, liowever, is on the 
subject of Vivekananda‘8 trip to America. Who 
financed it? Disciples at Madras as believed by some? 
Any Maharaja or ‘liberal minded nobles’ from the 
South as written by others ? 

Neither says the author. He cites from a letter 
of Vivekananda to Alasinga Peruraal (21-2-1893} : 

"So all my plans have been dashed to the 
ground. That is why I wanted to hurry off 
from Madras early. In that case I would have 
left months in my hand to seek out for some- 
body amongst our northern princes to send me 
over to America. But alas, it is now too late." 

Then he goes on to say that he would go to 
Ootacaraund " to see if the M-Maharaja sends 
me up (Maharaja of Mysore-Author}. 'If 
because you see I cannot be sure of any promise 
of a D-Raja (Dakshini Raja-Author). They are 
not Rajputs. A Rajput would rather die than 
break his promise.” 

• ], The ^mous robe in wbKb he wa» clad while in ihe SUtes waj 

also, we are iDformed, a preseol from the Raja. 
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Then he reproduces a letter from the Raja of 
Khetri to Munshi Jagmohanlal (11-4-1893) ; 

Your very long letter reached here this 
morning. I conclude from the contents of it : 
1st, that Swamiji depended upon a promise of a 
not very good man. 2nd, that Ramnad Raja is 
hesitating to fulfil his promise. 3rd, you doubt 
vfhether -we shall agree to spare at least 
Rs. 3,000 and more so, "when you think of our 
state people, especially about their future views 
regarding our sacred Swamiji. 4th, Swamiji’s 
Bhagattas are getting up a fund for his voyage. 
5th, you seem to have not full hope in success 
of the fund raised there by subscription, as you 
say Swamijl may make his way through 
Afghanistan etc. by foot.. .etc. etc. 

And he proceeds to analyse the situation as it then 
stood: 


We may here recapitulate the main points of 
the letter for its proper appreciation, which are 
enumerated below with such short comments as 
may be essential to make them clear. 1. That 
the Swami depended upon the promise of a ‘not 
very good man’, we do not know who this ‘not 
very good man’ is nor is it necessary for our 
present purpose. 2. That the Raja of Ramnad 
was hesitating to fulfil his promise. We have 
seen how the Raja of Ramnad encouraged the 
Swami in his scheme and offered to help him. 
It was the Raja of Ramnad, who later became 
one of the Swami's most ardent admirers and 
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his disciples to sanyas by the traditional shast- 
riac methods, nor changed their -worldly names 
into sanyasa ones.. .It was after the great 
master's death that the ‘boys' assembled in a 
house at Baranagore... dropped their old names, 
and adopted new ones in order to completely sever 
their connections with their past...Narendra- 
nath, though he also dropped his old name, did 
not assume any permanent name, and, some- 
times assumed the name of Sacchidananda and, 
sometimes, that of Vividishananda, and kept 
changing his name frequently during his itine- 
rant days to avoid recognition. 

Speaking of the actual circumstances in which 
the new name was taken, the author quotes from 
the book Khetri Naresh and Vivehattanda by Pfc. 
Jhabermul Sharma (1927) who learnt it personally 
from Munshi Jagmohanlal, secretary to the Raja: 

In his first journey to Khetri, Swamiji was 
sitting one day with Rajaji. Jokingly he 
remarked, ''Swamiji, your name is rather diffi- 
cult. Without a commentator it is not possible 
for an ordinary man to understand its meaning 
or implication. Nor is it easy to pronounce. 
Besides, your vividisa kSla, that is to say, the 
period within which one tries to know things 
is also over.” 

On hearing the Raja’s logical argument^ the 
Swami inquired, **Maharaj, what name would 
you like? " 

Raja: ” In my opinion, the proper name for 
you 18 Vivekananda.” 
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moment’s reflection. Their acquaintance ripened 
into a profound friendship during the five months 
of the Swami’s stay in the state. Apart from their 
common love of the Sastras, there were many other 
interests which brought them closer : 

Sometimes discussing religion and philo- 
sophy, sometimes going out sight-seeing, riding 
together, and sometimes entertaining them- 
selves with music.. .Maharaja used to play on 
the harmonium. While the Swami would sing, 
the Maharaja would accompany him on the 
harmonium or Vina, oblivious of his high status 
asaRaja... (the Raja) also took regular lessons 
from him in Physics, Chemistry and Astro- 
nomy. The Swami also established a small 
laboratory in the topmost room of bis palace 
which contained the necessary instruments and 
chemicals. The Swami also got him to purchase 
a powerful telescope, which was installed on 
the roof of the laboratory, through which he 
used to show to his royal disciple the move- 
ments of the stars at night and gave him 
practical lessons in Astronomy. 

Few know that it was at Khetri that Swaraiji 
adopted the name of Vivekananda at the instance 
of the Raja. There is a good deal of ignorance on 
the subject. The writer cites a scholar like Dr. 
Khitisb Mohan Sen stating that Sri Raraakrishna 
named him as Vivekananda taking the cue from 
Keshab Chandra Sen and rightly olKerves : 

It is a well-known fact that Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, in hislifc-tirae, neither initiated 
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his disciples to sanyas by the traditional shast- 
riac methods, nor changed their worldly names 
into sanyasa ones.. .It was after the great 
master’s death that the ‘boys’ assembled in a 
house at Baranagore... dropped their old names 
and adopted new ones in order to completely sever 
their connections with their past.,.Narendra- 
nath, though he also dropped his old name, did 
not assume any permanent name, and, some- 
times assumed the name of Sacchidananda and, 
sometimes, that of Vividishananda, and kept 
changing his name frequently during his itine- 
rant days to avoid recognition. 

Speaking of the actual circumstances in which 
the new name was taken, the author quotes from 
the book Khetri Naresh and Vivekananda by Pfc. 
Jhabetmvd Shatma (1927) who learnt it personally 
from Munshi Jagmohanlal, secretary to the Raja: 

In his first journey to Khetri, Swamiji was 
sitting one day with Rajaji. Jokingly he 
remarked, ‘'Swamiji, your name is rather diffi- 
cult. Without a commentator it is not possible 
for an ordinary man to understand its meaning 
or implication. Nor is it easy to pronounce. 
Besides, your vividisa kala, that is to say, the 
period within which one tries to know things 
is also over.” 

On hearing the Raja’s logical argument, the 
Swami inquired, “Maharaj, what name would 
you like’ ” 

Raja : “ In my opinion, the proper name for 
you isVivekananda." 
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And from that day Swamiji began to use the 
name Vivekananda for himself. 

Among the other acquirements of Vivekananda 
at Khetri, we are told, was the turban which he 
started wearing at the suggestion of the Raja, to 
protect his head from loo, the vicious hot winds of 
Rajasthan.* It was also at Khetri that he studied 
Patanjali’s Mahabhashya on Panini from Ft. 
Narayandas, the court Pundit of that state. 

The most important topic, however, is on the 
subject of Vivekananda *s trip to America. Who 
financed it? Disciples at Madras as believed by some? 
Any Maharaja or ‘liberal minded nobles’ from the 
South as written by others ? 

Neither says the author. He cites from a letter 
of Vivekananda to Alasinga Perumal (21-2-1893) : 

“ So all my plans ha\'© been dashed to the 
ground- That is why I wanted to hurry off 
from Madras early. In that case I would have 
left months in ray hand to seek out for some- 
body amongst our nortliern princes to send me 
over to America. But alas, it is now too late.” 

Then he goes on to say that he would go to 
Ootacamund "to see if the M- Maharaja sends 
me up (Maharaja of Mysore-Author). ‘If’ 
because you see I cannot be sure of any promise 
of a D-Raja (Dakshini Raja-Author). Tlioy are 
not Rajputs. A Rajput would rather die than 
break his promise.” 

I. Tht famous rob« in which he clad while in tbe Staleswis 

also, we are iofonned, a present frotn the Ra)a. 
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Then he reproduces a letter from the Raja of 
Khetri to Munshi Jagmohanlal (11-4-1893) : 

Your very long letter reached here this 
morning. I conclude from the contents of it : 
1st, that Swamiji depended upon a promise of a 
not very good man- 2nd, that Ramnad Raja is 
hesitating to fulfil his promise. 3rd, you doubt 
whether we shall agree to spare at least 
Rs. 3,000 and more so, when you think of our 
state people, especially about their future views 
regarding our sacred Swamiji. 4th, Swamiji’s 
Bhagattas are getting up a fund for his voyage. 
5th, you seem to have not full hope in success 
of the fund raised there by subscription, as you 
say Swamiji may make his way through 
Afghanistan etc. by foot... etc. etc. 

And he proceeds to analyse the situation as it then 

stood: 

We may here recapitulate the main points of 
the letter for its proper appreciation, which are 
enumerated below with such short comments as 
may be essential to make them clear. 1. That 
the Swami depended upon the promise of a ‘not 
very good man’, w© do not know who this ‘not 
very good man’ is nor is it necessary for our 
present purpose. 2. That the Raja of Ramnad 
was hesitating to fulfil his promise. We have 
seen how the Raja of Ramnad encouraged the 
Swami in his scheme and offered to help him. 
It was the Raja of Ramnad, who later became 
on© of the Swami’© most ardent admirers and 
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drew his carriage himself on his return to India 
after his most successful spiritual conquest of 
the West. But here we find him hesitating to 
fulfil his promise. It seems that though he 
promised to help, he neither gave the necessary 
help nor said a definite ‘no* to the Swami. This 
ambiguity must have caused great anguish in 
the Swami’s mind. 3. That the Swami’s 
Bhagattas (disciples) at Madras, who had formed 
themselves into a committee under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Alasinga Perumal and who were 
going begging from door to door for the purpose 
of raising the necessary funds, which seems to 
have made the biographers assert that ‘ it was 
here in Madras that he secured the funds where- 
with he was enabled to go to America’, were 
unable to raise the necessary amount by subs- 
cription and the Munshi had lost hope in them, 
though they were still continuing in their 
efforts. 4. That Swami was determined to go to 
Europe.and America and he would, if the scheme 
for raising funds did not materialise, (it is 
clear from this that up to that day the necessary 
amount had not been collected), make an effort 
to go even on foot ria Afghanistan. 5. That 
some 3,000 rupees were needed by way of 
passage money and other requirements for 
the Swami, which the Munshi suggested 
should be given from the State coffers. Here 
we get the answers to the question as to why 
the Swami asked his disciples when on the first 
occasion they had collected a sum of Rs. 500 to 
distribute it amongst the poor. His estimated 
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cost of the journey was about Rs 3,000, against 
which the amount raised was only Rs. 500. ..He 
was wounded at the small response to this great 
mission and it was for that reason that he left 
everything to the ‘mother’s will ’. 

Munshi Jagmohanlal, when he reached 
Madras and saw everything with his own eyes 
and came to know of the Swami’s predicament, 
assured him that he would see that his require- 
ments were met by his Chief. But he had his 
own doubts, about which he wrote to the 
Maharaja, whether the Council of State would 
agree to this unbudgetted expenditure. 

The Raja’s reaction to the points noted above 
was spontaneous and he readily agreed with 
the Swami's desire to go to America ' where he 
had such a grand point to aim at \ and he 
' 'would indeed be happy if tbe world could derive 
any benefit from one whom I am fortunate and 
proud to call my Guroo.” He also agreed to 
the Munhi’s suggestion for giving Rs 3000 to 
theSwami for the purpose and devised a way to 
overcome the difficulty about which the Munshi 
bad hinted in his letter. Instead of giving the 
money from tbe State Treasury, he suggested 
that it may be given from him Htikum Kharuch 
(personal funds). And then we find him chastis- 
frrg- fie itfcrnsif for not tn/bnning fu’m about 
this financial difficulty earlier, so that he would 
not have allowed so much time to be lost un- 
necessarily. 
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There is one interesting chapter. Need/or Credtn- 
U'als, which narrates the ordeals to which Viveka- 
nanda was subjected due to petty jealousies and 
religio-political rivalries. Even before sailing to 
America, we learn he had approached Col. Olcott 
for introductions to friends; but the President of 
the Theosophical Society not only did not recom- 
mend but went to the length of warning his friends 
against himl Christian missionaries, Brahmos 
and even orthodox sections in Bengal worked 
against him, openly and behind the scenes. He 
wrote repeatedly to friends in Indiai suggesting 
that they hold meetings, pass resolutions recognising 
his representative character and thanking the 
American people for their kindness to him. It was 
left to the Haja of Kbetri to hold a special Durbar 
on March 4, 1895, pass a resolution in those tenns, 
and send twenty copies of the same for circulation 
in the States.* 

1. In a letter to the *’broitaen of the Math** in 1894 be wrote; 

*1 could do much more work, but for the Brahmos and Missiooaries 
who have bees opposing me ooceasiogly and the Hindus of India too 
did nothing for me. I mean, if the Hindus of Calcutta or Madru 
had held a meeting and passed a resolution recognising me as their 
repmsentative. and thanking the American people for receiving me 
with kindness, things would have progressed appreciably. But it Is 
over a year, and nothing is done. Of course I never relied on the 
Bengalees, but the Madrasces could not do anything either...** 

2. In contrast to the apathy ofliis own countrymen, Vivekaoanda 
was the object of wide adulalioo in the States. The writer quotes a 
letter from an American disciple to the BMAmaradm : 

India bad better at once make clear her title to the ownership et 
the Swaml. They are about to write h{$ biography for tbe National 
Encyclopaedia of the United States of America, thus making of him 
an Amcricao citizen. The time may come when even as seven cities 
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Not only did the Raja arrange for the journey 
to America but he also provided funds for his old 
mother’s expenses, a matter on which Vivekananda 
had deep feelings. How on the return of the Swarai 
to India, the Raja readily offered to meet all his 
requirements including increas^ expenses due to ill- 
health and how even after the passing of 
Vivekananda, the Baja continued to support his 
family members is a story that is told with meti- 
culous regard to accuracy, — told not to make any 
parochial claims but so that the truth be recorded 
somewhere. 

All the pains taken by conscientious author 
have been worthwhile. The role of Khetri can no 
longer remain veiled. Future editions of Viveka- 
nanda's biographies will need to be revised or 
modified in the light of the historical data presented 
by Beni Shanker Sharmu. 


disputed with each other for ihe honour of havios Biven birth to 
Honwf, couRtries may tt«in out matter as theirs, and thus 

rob India of the honour of produdo; ooe of the noblest of her 
children. 



Bagala in the Guise of Sarasvati 

Bagala in ibe guise of Sarasvati — that is how 
ViTCkananda describesSriSaradaDevi whoembodied 
the Spirit of Sri Ramakrishna and made his Grace 
living to innumerable souls even after his with- 
drawal from the physical world. From a simple 
village girl to the august Motherhood of spiritual 
giants like Brahmananda — that is the story of 
Sarada Devi told in utmost detail in the book, Holy 
Mother' by Swarai Nikhilananda. The author is 
particularly qualified to write this biography for he 
was himself initiated info the Ramakrishna Order 
of Monks by Sarada Devi and had the privilege of 
knowing and moving with her personally. 

Saradamani was born at Jayarambati (Bengal) 
on December 22. 1853, her birth being heralded by 
two significant visions x’ouchsafed to both of her 
parents, testifying to her superhuman origin. She 
was married to Sri Ramakrishna in 1859 when she 
was hardly six. Though she had a number of 
experiences of the supraphysical kind as she grew 
up, the most important one was the one at Dakshi- 
neshwar on June 5, 1872, For it was on that day 
that her husband worshipped her as the Divine 
Mother. That may be said to be a turning point 
in her life; Sri Ramakrishna either installed the 
Divine Presence in her or awakened the divinity in 

1. miyAtoUier By Swam! NikhiUnaotfa. Pub. George Alien • 
and Unwin Ltd. 
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her on that memorable night. The author gives a 
graphic description of the ceremony, ^ohasi Puja, 
and remarks : 

“ ...most significant. For Sri Ramalcrishna 
it signified the final destruction of lust and the 
complete triumph of the spirit over matter, the 
total suppression of the animal in man. He 
recognised divinity where ordinary men are 
least disposed to see it. Sri Baraalcrishna, 
through this worship, gave a special status to 
his wife, rare in the spiritual history of the 
■world. ..By this act he made her the full sharer 
of his spiritual glory. She attained the exalted 
position of a teacher without going through the 
usual disciplines practised by saints.” 

This is not to say that Sarada Dsvi had all 
smooth sailing. The biographer describes vividly 
the several austerities she underwent e g. the 
Panchatapa, subjection to fivefold heat, the several 
penalties she had to pay by way of physical suffer- 
ings as the price for the acceptance of devotees and 
disciples along with their legacies (good and bad}, 
and the inconveniences she had to put up with for 
daring to transgress petty social customs when they 
conflicted with her sense of duty to God. 

Though many of his devotees, encouraged by 
Sri Ramakrishna, had come to regard her as their 
spiritual mother even during his life-time, it was 
only after his passing in 1885, that she came to 
assume her rightful role as the Shakti who linked 
the disciples to the Master and made his vast 
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spiritual estate accessible and available to all who 
sought for it. The author narrates the circums- 
tances in which she was led to give her first 
initiation while at Brindavan : 

“One day Sri Ramakrishna appeared before 
her and a'^ked her to give Swami Yogananda 
formal initiation. He even told her the 
mantra with which she should initiate him. 
Holy Mother thought it was a freak of her 
mind. ..But the vision was repeated on each of 
the two days following. On the third day, 
she said to the Master: *I do not even speak 
to Yogen. How can I initiate him?’ Sri 
Ramakrishna asked her to liave Yogin-Ma 
with her at the time of initiation. Swami 
Yogananda also, in a vision, received similar 
instruction from the Master. At last the 
Mother gave him the initiation and Swami 
Yogananda thus became her first disciple. This 
was the beginning of a new chapter in her 
life.”* 

Once started there was no stopping. She was 
called upon to take up the spiritual ministry in 
succession to Sri Ramakrishna and for full thirty 
years slae gave all sJie was and all she had in 
furtherance of the spread of the Master’s Message. 

1. lo aa interestms passage (he author observes ** Generally Che 
Mother needed only a Tew minutes to initiate a disciple- Someone 
iarer asked Swami Saradananda wh^ Jhc look half an hour loperform 
this task. The Swam! said that Holy mother could tell by a glance or 
a touch whether the Master had accepted the aspirant, whereas he 
rexjuired long iRcdicaiioa to be assured of this aceeptaoce.” 
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Whether it was in the matter of choosing fit 
disciples or of reaching the Grace to the needy or of 
accepting the offerings from people, Sarada Devi 
did nothing on her own : she was exclusively guided 
by Sri Eamakrishna in a very concrete way. She 
was in constant, palpable touch with him and 
regarded her own work done when she put others 
in contact with him. Swami Nikhilananda records 
in these pages instructive accounts of her dealings 
with men and women of all conditions in life, with 
disciples, eastern and western, and brings out her 
personality which evoked the veneration of many 
a spiritual stalwart and drew the hearts of all who 
came under her influence. 

Her instructions were always direct, couched in 
the simplest terms. On Japa for instance : 

" When a pure soul performs japa, he feels as 
if the holy name bubbles up spontaneously 
from within himself. He does not have to 
make an effort to repeat the name. 

“The natural tendency of the mind is to run 
this way or that. Through Japa it is directed 
to God. While repeating God’s name, if one 
sees His form and becomes absorbed in it, then 
the Japa stops. 

“ Regularity should be observed in the practice 
of Japa and meditation. It is true that there 
are certain auspicious moments when the mind 
becomes easily collected. But no one can say 
when the auspicious moment will come. It 
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comes so suddenly tliat one has no hint of it 
beforehand. ..The conjunction of day and night 
is the most auspicious time for calling on God.” 

While she was all for spiritual freedom, she 
took care not to disturb unnecessarily the faith of 
the laity in the governing conventions of the 
society. On being asked why, she replied : “The 
Master was not born to break traditions.” 



The Maharshi and Somerset Maugham 

Of the number of books that have appeared 
during the last decade on the Sage of Arunachala, 
after his Mahasamadhi, the Sadhu's Reminiscenc&s^ 
is singular in its quality of content, chasteness of 
expression and delicacy of taste. From the 
beginning to the close it is one moving document 
of a soul's gratitude to its Maker. Full of tender 
feeling for the person of the Maharshi — which the 
reader cannot help sharing — this record of signi- 
ficant events in the last fifteen years of the physical 
life of the Sage by Major A. W. Chadwick who had 
the privilege of staying with him at close quarters 
during that period, will be welcomed for more than 
one reason. For apart from giving remarkably 
accurate accounts of events that throw a good 
deal of light on the personality of the Maharshi the 
author has rendered signal service in exploding some 
of the myths and legends that have been circulating 
■ with none-too-happy implications. He gives, for 
' instance, a first-hand account of the meeting of 
the famous novelist, Somerset Maugham, with the 
Maharshi, and in so doing he exposes much of the 
fiction that has grown round that visit. 

Mr, Chadwick it was who arranged for the 
meeting and here is wliat he says : 

■‘He was brought to the Ashram by a friend 
of mine.. .They had gone to the Dak Bungalow 

1. By SadQu Aruoacbsla (Sri R^maasshramam, Tiruvaonamalai) 
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to take their lunch, but finding it full, had come to 
the Ashram. They asked me if I could find some- 
where for them where they could have the meal 
they had brought with them. I arranged for one 
of the small rooms near my own. ..At the end of the 
meal, which they had taken on the verandah with 
Somerset Maugham sitting more or less in the sun, 
he fainted. ..It was probably a slight sun-stroke, 
though he himself said that he had been liable to 
such black-outs occasionally since birth. We 
carried him to my room and laid him on my bed. 

I then went to Bhagavan and told him what had 
happened and asked him, when he went out for his 
stroll at about 2 O’clock, to come to ray room and 
see Somerset Maugham who was now unfit to come 
to the Hall, and Bhagavan agreed. 

“ I met Bhagavan on the way and as we 
approached ray room Somerset Maugham was just 
coming out, he said that lie now felt better and was 
on his way to tbe Hall. I told him to go back 
to the room and sit down as Bhagavan had come to 
him instead. Bhagavan and Somerset Maugham 
sat opposite to each other for about half-an-hour 
without uttering a word. At the end of which 
Somerset Maugham looked nervously in my 
direction and said, ‘ Is there any need to say 
anything? * 

‘ No ’ replied Bhagavan, 'silence is best. Silence 
is itself conversation.* 

‘'After some further period Bhagavan tamed 
to rac and in his childlike way said, ' I think I had 
better be going, they will be looking for me*." 
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.That is what happened. Somerset Maugham 
never sat in the Hall as stated by him in his book 
nor was he thrown into Samadhi as believed by 
some. 

Mr. Maugham prides himself on being a 
debunker of persons. The table has been neatly 
turned. He has written somewhere that lots of 
Maharshi literature is being sent to him by well- 
meaning people. Mr. Chadwick describes how it 
was Maugham who asked for material for his 
writing and added, throwing bait in the ways of 
his world, that ' if he wrote anything it would be 
wonderful advertisement for the Ashram and the 
Maharshi* 1 

Apart from giving a succinct account of the 
Maharshi’s life and teaching, the author quotes 
many observations of his which are of profound 
import. Bhagavan’s explanation that for a Jnanin 
there Is no suffering as such though the body may 
feel the pain resolves many contradictions. His 
fondness for the Hill of Arunachala where he 
beheld glittering assemblies of Siddhas, and which 
he described as ‘ the top of the spiritual axis of the 
earth ’ which must have ‘ another mountain exactly 
at the opposite side of the globe, the corresponding 
pole of the axis’ is described with under- 
standing and effect. Incidentally Mr. Chadwick 
gives the interesting information that there is 
evidence of such a Centro somewhere in the Andes 
at the corresponding point on tlie other side. And 
there is much else besides that makes the reading 
spiritually rewarding. 



MAHARSHI. THE MAN 


Quito a largo number of books have appeared 
on tlio Philosophy and Teaching of Sri Ramana 
Maharslii, either as expositions of his original 
cryptic writings or as accounts of Talks or as 
independent treatises. All of them throw light on 
some aspect or other of his Path of Introspection. 
But the Lellers' is something totallydifferent, con- 
sisting as it does of simple letters written by a 
lady-devotee to her brotlior reporting and com- 
menting on day to day events that took place in 
the august presence of Bhagavan. There is every- 
thing about the Maharshi in these letters, his 
reminiscences, his way of dealing with animals, 
helping aspirants correcting egotists, his views 
on men and things etc. etc. There are in all 130 
letters spread over a period of two years and what 
emerges most prominently from these engaging 
accounts is the benevolent personality of the Sage, 
his human aspect which endeared him to so many, 
devotees and non-devotees. 

Speaking of his love for animals, the author 
records how once the squirrel which came for its 
daily feed of nuts from the hands of the Sage got 
impatient as he was engaged in reading the Paper 
and when he stretched out his hand with the nuts 


Lellers from S't iiamanasharmam By Sufi Nagamma. Pub, Sri 
Ramauashianiam. 
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after completing the reading, the little animal bit his 
fingers. Playfully, he scolded it and the next day 
he kept the nuts in front of the squirrel ’without 
feeding it himself. But the pet would not touch 
them ; it sat near him, ran over his body, looked 
at him and so on till he ’was again moved to feed it 
with his own hand. The author quotes incidents 
regarding less domestic animals like tigers during 
the earlier days of the Sage. All these are authentic 
because it is the Maharshi himself who is directly 
quoted reminiscing about them. 

Many wonder how is it that the Maharshi was 
well acquainted, with Vedantic texts and other 
scriptures specially as he had no opportunity to 
study them in the usual way. The Maharshi gives 
the answer. It appears an elderly companion 
(during the pre-ashram days) used to bring a 
number of Vedantic books for study but would not 
understand them at all. But he was persistent 
and would make himself miserable. Seeing that, 
the Maharshi felt a sympathy for him and started 
taking up the books, reading and explaining to him 
the contents. “So when I took, those books in 
order to read them myself, and tell him what was 
in them, I found that what all was written therein 
had already been experienced by myself. I was 
surprised. I wondered, * What is all this ? It is 
already written here in these books about myself I “ 
Some ol fqo most touching portions are those 
dealing with his love for Arunachaleshwara, whoso 
Prasadam ho would take reverentially, exclaiming 
with emotion, appakku piUai adakkam (the son is 
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bo liolden to tbo father). His comments on the 
famous Dravida Shishu. the explanation of the 
symbology of Sri Dakshinanitirti and his meticulous 
knowledge of the spirittial content of the Puranas 
are thought-provoking. 

Alongside these interesting sidelights on the 
Personality of the Jnanin in action, there are 
plenty of profound observations and discussion of 
philosophical and yogtc import. For instance, his 
description of a mighty stir of aham sphuratia of 
which one becomes aware when all else dies down 
in the being, his afiirmation of a Cliaitanya Shakti 
that is at the root of all that h, his emphatic 
statement that the Heart is the real source and the 
Sahasrara reflects its lustre like the moon for the 
sun, hie description of the Guru as one to 
whom one’s mind is attuned, his authentic remarks 
about the active way in whicht he Jnanins help the 
world in its travail, — all these are points to 
ponder over. One cannot be too grateful to Suri 
Hagamma for the pains she has taken in recording 
and reporting the life around the Sage in the frank 
and disarming manner she has done. It is evident 
she has been in tune with the Spirit of the Master 
and there is no doubt this valuable book would set 
many othere in communion with that Exemplar of 
Jnana and Love who stepped right out of the pages 
of the Upanishad. 



SECTION THREE 
MYSTICISM 



THE TAROT 


Hermeitsm is an ancient system of Philosophy 
largely developed and bequeathed by the older order 
of Mystics in Egypt. The central feature of its 
Teaching is that the Creation of which we are a 
part is of one piece. Innumerable though the 
gradations of Existence be, they are but several 
emanations from One Being, governed by One Law. 
Everything is related to all else ; what happens 
here has its repercussions everywhere else. As 
above, so below. Each individual formation in the 
universe is a projection of the One Being planted 
in the multi-tiered field of evolution. The destiny 
of each is to grow in the image of the Father-Soul 
and, rich with the gains of evolution, to join with 
It ultimately: Reintegration. The corpus of know- 
ledge covering the processes of the working of the 
several Forces and Beings that make this evolution 
possible, the means of participating in this grand 
universal Action and thereby forging one’s own 
destiny, forms the ocadt content of this Mystic 
tradition. Tarot^ Is the quintessence of Hermetic 
Occultism, preserved in a series of illustrated Cards, 
22 major and 56 minor, each comprising one arcanxm, 
mystery. 

Every card has a Figure, a Hebrew letter and 
a sign. Correctly interpreted and worked out in its 

1. The Tarot By Moam Sadlm. Patlishers : AlJea & Unwin Ltd,, 
London. 
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full symbolism, each arcanum rovoals the secret of 
the working of a particular sphere of life. The 
present treatise is the result of over thirty years of 
patient study, research and verifying practice on 
the part of the author who has had the benefit of 
looking into rare original parchments and receiving 
initiations from recognised masters of the Science. 

Mount Sadhu makes it clear at the very outset 
that occultism must bo distinguished from spiritua- 
lity and emphasises again and again that, for those 
who are on the active spiritual path, occultism has 
little of benefit to offer. Its principal role, as he 
sees it, is toenlarge tbedomsin of the mind, prepare 
the consciousness to expand and familiarise itself 
with realms of Being other than the physical, 
acquire a certain mastery over the environments and 
generally to equip oneself for the inevitable journey 
to the Spirit. The Taro/, writes the author, is 'a 
useful instrument of cognition an ' algebra of 
occultism’; it embraces Alchemy, Astrology, 
Kabbalah, Magic, and other sciences of practical 
import. “ The Tarot is neutral ; neither good nor 
evil in itself, just like figures which can express any 
quantity, suitable or unsuitable, true or false. The 
whole system is based on the Universal Principle 
which manifests itself in every sphere of life. We 
may call it the ‘ Law ’ { Telragrammaton or Tetrad of 
Hermetists). The symbols used are letters of the 
old Hebrew alphabet, plus figures and numbers. 
Three veils for three worlds. This is comfortable, 
for knowing the meaning of such a letter-symbol, 
and so on, that is, the fixed idea behind it, we can 
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operate just as a mathematician does with algebraic 
formulas and terms. ** 

Each arcanum is abundantly illustrated and 
presented in a number of lessons, each lesson 
covering a single topic. The precise method of 
applying these occult theorems is shown. The 
learned writer has, however, taken care not to say 
too much for fear of misuse. He has taken pains 
to deliver as much of helpful knowledge as possible 
in understandable terms and is, on that account, 
entitled to the special gratitude of all who are 
interested in the Science of Occultism. While it is 
not possible to follow the exposition step by step 
within, the limits of this brief study, we should like 
to cite a few extracts from these lessons for the 
fresh light they throw on many of the phenomena 
puzzling the modern mind. 

Speaking of the advantages of learning the art 
of exteriorisation, separation of oneself from the 
physical body in a subtle way, the author writes : 
“If you can exteriorise even partially at the 
moment when your body receives an injury, you 
will be healed much quicker and more surely than 
otherwise. In such a case the tourbillons,'^ and the 
ganglions of your astral body, will have been only 
slightly affected, or even not at all, and then the 
astrosome* works quickly and effectively to repair 
the damage. Some fakirs make use of this method 
when they allow their bodies to be cut or pierced. 

1. “AslraJ creatioos of force wbicb are Ibe bases of all astro, 
mental Ratisations'* 

2. Astral body. 
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Tlio returning astrosomo heals everything in a short 
time. I remember an instance in my own life when 
I made a spontaneous cxtcriorisation almost uncon- 
ciously, when ray body was in great danger. It 
fell from a considerable height, and rolled down 
a stony hill; but as 'I* was then momentarily 
‘ apart *, the injuries were only superficial. " 

In an interesting passage the writer points out 
bow, ‘Mong before there were Western physicians, 
Hindu occultists knew that sound emits calories, 
exciting movement by their impulses of power. ” 
“Some fakirs have been able to raiso themselves 
into air for some time just by tlie use of a certain 
sound, while being under special nervous tension. *' 
Drawing attention to the use of sound-vibrations 
in battles, in calamities and in occult practices, the 
author remarks: “I have heard it said, that the 
insincere laughter of some people is able to crack 
the glasses on a table. ’’ No greater compliment to 
the destructive role of falsehood could be given I 

We know that absention from non-vegetarian 
food is commended for seekers of the higher Path. 
Why is it so? “Vegetarian food fosters instinctive 
moods, while meat creates animistic passions. In 
tropical countries the by-products of a meat diet are 
well substituted by the richness of the astral solar 
emanations'.-Meat often contains bad astral, that 
is, it is often magnetically bound with the phantom 
(lower part of the astrosome) of the animal, fright- 
ened, angry or fuU of hate during the proce^ of 
hunting and killing. We should not forget that 
a phantom directs the processes of decomposition 
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and the returning of the dead body to Nature. 
How unfavourable it would be for your body, if in 
its stomach, involutionary work is being done on 
the substances in it by a foreign phantom, which 
belongs to the dead animal ?*’ 

Eepeatedly has the Mother said that if we are 
well-protected by being in the proper poise of 
consciousness, no harm can befall us from the ill- 
will or even occult practicea of others. If we are 
so immune, the evil force redounds, on its source. 
How does it happen and why ? Her© is an expla- 
nation ; "Nothing perishes in Nature. If the action 
cannot hit the original target, it will act on some 
other entity, which will be the one most tied to the 
astral tourbillon by its astrosome And who will 
that be ? Of course in the first place, the operator 
or sender himself, and the energy he has created 
will react against himself. This is known as the 
* return blow What the author adds further on 
is interesting : 

"In order to avoid such return blows, represen- 
tatives of black magic always secure themselves in 
their magic operations, by directing the force of a 
vortex* against two persons, ensuring that it is 
much stronger against the true target than 
against the substitute. Example : a sickness 
is directed against you, but in the case of failure, 
also to a dog, a horse, and so on, or on another very 
passive human being from whom the magician can- 
not expect his arrow to rebound." 


1. a ttta} citalioQ of force 
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Mouni Sadhu devotes a large number of pages 
to the subject of what happens after physical death, 
the stages of the onward journey of the disembodied 
being, the various possibilities — good and bad — in 
the subtle-physical planes of transit etc. 'Western 
occult tradition is one with the teaching of the 
Upanishad : as in life, so in death. What you are 
while living in the body determines what you will 
be when you cast off the body. The treatment is 
elaborate and instructions for helping the departed 
are given is sufficient detail. However, one has 
a feeling that the author does not give as much 
weight to'the innate power of the soul, which is a 
divine emanation, in these states of transit as he 
does to the influence of forces and beings en route. 
He does well, happily, to underline the protection 
afforded to the journeying soul by the Guru, by the 
Great Ones active on earth. 

Speaking of astrology, the writer observes that it 
* catches just the sphere of destiny.’ He commends 
the saying that the stars incline but do not compel, 
and points out that astrology exists for an average 
man but not for those who exercise their will-power 
to fulfil their chosen aims. On the matter of birth- 
days and anniversaries this is what he writes: “It is 
interesting to note, that the fulcrum of our relation 
with the whole outer world— -in time and space— 
is subconsciously based on natural astrology. Take 
our roeasiuement of time : as the basic element wo 
have rightly taken the way and time of the Earth’s 
passage round the sun...But there are also purely 
occult reasons for giving importance to the revolu- 
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tions of our mother-planet. It passes through diffe- 
rent cliches^ in time and space, and these are related 
to one another. In its passage through the space 
around the Sun, the Earth each time encounters the 
same position as it did exactly one year ago. The 
cliches of happenings are closest to us on their 
anniversaries. That is why we celebrate our birth- 
days."* 

And at the end of his magnificent exposition 
covering over 470 pages of closely printed matter, 
the learned author concludes : "Several ways lead 
to Truth, and one of them— is that of Herraetlsm, 
the Tarot.. .As with every attainment, Keintegra- 
tion is always the result of a definite effort. ..Our 
older Brethren have passed along the whole Path... 
One of the milestones on that Path for us, as we 
are now on this planet, is the traditional Tarot, 
presented in this book for those who are able : 

to will, to dare, to know and to keep silent." 

To know and yet be silent — this is the first and the 
last lesson in Occultism. 


1. “SuiTOuadiascoodUiom. cticAfs may beloog to Ihe past, 
present or future. They ate imprtssed oa subtle matter of astro- 
mental planes.” 

2. Viie Sri Aurobindooolbetopic; •• Tber© is a rhythm (one 
among maBy) in theplay of tbowotld-forces which is connected with 
the sun aod the planets. That makes the biithday a day of possible 
renewal when the being is likely to be more plastic.” 



THE MYSTICS 


"I write as one who is sympathetic to mysticism 
and who believes that mystical experience is in 
touch with that cosmic Spiritual Presence toward 
which the great world religions all dimly grope.” 
This statement of Mr. Stace* may be said to reflect 
accurately the spirit of his approach and the 
trend of this study. The book opens with a 
balanced and exhaustive Introduction to the subject 
discussing what Mysticism is and what it is not, 
underlining the common features of this Experience 
across all time and distance and mentioning the 
several interpretations put on the same pheno- 
menon in different mental climates. This is followed 
by representative selections from the different 
sections of the spiritual literature of the world 
which highlight their respective mystical traditions. 
There are excerpts from the Upanisbads, Sri Auro- 
bindo's The Life Divine, Buddhist, Taoist and the 
Zen texts, Plotinus, famous writings in Christian 
Islamic and Jewish Mysticism, and even from 
Arthur Koestler who has lately shown what an 
ignoramus he is when he begins to write on the 
subject of Yoga. 

Discussing what is mysticism, the author quotes 
William James; "Our normal consciousness, 
rational consciousness as we call it, is but one special 

•The Teaching* of the Mrsties. By Waller T. State. Pub. New 
Araericata Library, 501, Madison Ave. New York. 
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type of consciousness, whilst all about it. parted 
from it by the flimsiest of screens, there lie, poten- 
tial forms of consciousne^ entirely different.” The 
mystical consciousness is one such form. Mystic^ Ijo 
adds, docs not mean all that is ‘ mysty ’ or what is 
‘occult’* It is a stato of consciousness which cannot 
bo described or analyzed in terms of any of the 
elements of the scnsory-intcllectual consciousness 
with which it is wholly incommensurable.’ The 
author excludes all visions and voices from the 
category of the mystical on the ground that they 
aro composed of the elements of our sensory- 
intellectual consciousness. He rightly anticipates 
objections to this exclusion. For visions and voices 
can and do form part of the transcript of high 
spiritual and mystical experiences. Supernal realities 
do take these sensible forms when they impinge 
upon certain tiers of the human consciousness. Nor 
do we agree with the author in totally excluding 
the conceptual element from mystic experience. 
Certainly there is no thought-activity of the usual 
kind in that state of consciousness but Truth-Ideas 
can very well present themselves to the perceiving 
or silent consciousness. Be that as it may, let us 
follow the author in his analysis of the main 
characteristics of mystic experiences. 

First, he writes, “they involve the apprehension 
of an ultimate non-sensuous unity in all things, a 
oneness or a One to which neither the senses nor the 
reason can penetrate.” That One is variously 
described as God, as something Impersonal in terms 
of Life or Mind or Self. Further there are two kinds 
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of mysticism: extrovertive in which the Unity orthe 
One is apprehended outward, in the external world, 
and the inirovolivc which turns inward and finds the 
One within oneself. Speaking of the process and 
the nature of the development of the introvertive 
kind of mystical consciousness, Mr. Stace refers in 
passing to the ‘Yoga-techniques of India* and 
mentions in illustration the ‘breathing exercises' 
undertaken to transcend thesensory intellectual cons- 
ciousness. Ho also writes : "A second method is to 
keep repeating in one's mind some short formula of 
of words over and over again till the words lose all 
meaning..." We are afraid the author has not only 
taken a very narrow view of Yoga but also totally 
missed the point even within that limited segment.* 

The author is profoundly impressed by a passage 
in the Mandukya Upanishad. which he records, 
sums up in a few words all that could be and has 
been said all the world over about this Conscious- 
ness attained on the mystic heights. "Beyond the 
senses, beyond the understanding, beyond all 
expression. ..it is the pure unitary consciousness, 
wherein awareness of the world and of multiplicity 


1. The author cites the testimoDjr of poet Tencyson who had the 
experience of mettiog into iofioily by simply repeating bis own name to 
binaself, to support his poiot that *aoy ooo-sesse words' may be 
repeated. 'It does not seem to matter what is choseu as the single 
point of concentration, whether it be one's breathing, or the sound of 
one’s owo name, or one's navel, or anything else, provided only it 
serves to shut oil a11 other mental content.' Obviously the author is 
not acquainted with the Science of the Mantra, the Potent Word, which 
has played such an important part in the development of the Indian 
spiritual and mystic tradition. 
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is completely obliterated. It is ineffable peace. It 
is the Supreme Good. It is One without a second. 
It is the Self.” 

An undifferentiated unity, a pure consciousness, 
he emphasises, are the main characteristies of this 
state. This consciousness, he further notes, has both 
negative and positive tones : peace, joy, bliss are the 
inalienable features of ‘ the positive consciousness’, 
whereas on the negative side there is a sheer Empti- 
ness, called Void in Buddhist thought, Nothingness 
or Desert or Wilderness in Christian mystic litera- 
ture. And in an interesting passage, the author 
observes : 

” Usually the two sides of the paradox are 
expresesd in metaphors. The commonest metaphor 
for the positive aid© is light and for the negative 
side darkness. This is the darkness of God.’ It is 
called darkness because all distinctions disappear in 
‘it just as all distinctions disappear in a physical 
darkness. We must not say that what we have 
here is a light in the darkness. For that would be 
no paradox. The paradox is that the light is the 
darkness, and the darkness ts the light. ..Dionysius 
the Areopagite, a Christian, speaks of God as ‘the 
dazzling obscurity which outshines all brilliance 
with the intensity of its darkness*. And the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead puts the same paradox in the 
words, ‘the clear light of the Void In Dionysius 

1. Vtds the Ishfl Upanished i They <«iK«t) as 5f ioio a greater darkness 
who devote themseWes to the Knowledge atone tveiseS), or (verse 12 ), 
Into a blind dstkness they enter who follow after the Non-Birth. 
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of tbo Mystic. For instance, ho points otu how 
Nirvana in tho Buddhist scriptures is not something 
negative, a * total annihilation * as understood in 
tlie West but a state of positive bliss; how Nirvana 
is the 'only mystical element in Buddhism, all 
other elements being rationalistic and skeptical.’ 

Mr. Staco is at his best in his analysis of the 
descriptions given by mystics in tho East and West 
of the supremo experience of union with God. He 
shows how while in some of tho traditions of Indian 
Vedanta and men like Plotinus’ it is openly declared 
that there is no distinction left between the soul 
and God, it was a heresy in orthodox Christian and 
Islamic theology to say so. According to them the 
gulf between God and roan, the Creator and the 
creature, is Impassable. Christian mystics like St. 
Theresa ignored this dogma and went on to describe 
the union as they experienced it. Meister Ekhart’s 
language tended to be heretical and be bad to defer 

1. “He beloDgs to Hiai aod isooe with Hiro, like two cooceotric 
circles ; they arc one when they coincide, and two only when they are 
separated. It Is oolr 'o ’ll** S^ul is other (than God}... 

That which is divine is ineiTahte. and cannot be shown to those who 
have not had the happiness to sec it. Since in the vision there were 
not two ihiogs. but seer and seen were one (for the seeing was no 
seeing but a merging), if a man coold preserve the memory of what he 
was when be was mingled with the Divine, be would have in himself 
an Image of Him. For be was then one with Him, and retained no 
difference, either in relation to bimself or to others. Hothiog stirred 
within him. neither auger nor concupiscence nor even reason or 
spiritual perception or his own peTaonality...Soch is the life of gods 
and of godlike and blessed men ; a liberation from all earthly bonds, a 
life that takes no pleasure in earUJy things, a flight of tbe alone to the 
Alow." <noii»«) 
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■we see that the obscurity,, or the darkness, is~the 
brilliance, and in the Tibetan Book we see that the 
Void itself is a clear Hg^t/’ 

The author draws a clear distinction between 
Mysticism and Religion. Mystic experience may or 
may not take a religious form. But we may add. 
it always partakes of a spiritual character. For the 
consciousness that receives the mystical experience 
can only do so to the extent it is freed (may be 
temporarily) from the hold of the physical senses 
and opens to what is beyond them, the supra- 
pbysical or the spiritual. The same experience may 
bo vouchsafed to the believer as to the unbeliever, 
provided the being or the consciousness is ready to 
expand beyond its habitual limits and the hour has 
arrived. 

The Selections start with the Upanishads* 
which are, says the author, ‘among the oldest 
records of mysticism in the world. ..of unsurpassable 
depth of spirituality'. He draws attention to the 
fact that though Vedanta is considered to be a 
philosophy, an intellectual product, it 'is in reality 
rooted in mysticism.* He points out that viaya in 
the Upanishads did not originally mean ‘illusion* 
as commonly understood but signified a Power of 
Brahman producing the world. 

Next to the tJpanisbad, the editor turns to Sri 
Aurobindo whom he regards as ‘the direct spiritual 
descendant of those seers* and writes : 

I. From the Chhandogya, Bnhad»r«Dyaka aod the whole of the 
Svetasvatara. 
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“Wo must not, of course, think of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s work as a mere wooden reproduction of tho 
ancient wisdom. This is a charge which can with 
some justice be brought against some contemporary 
Indian philosophers. But it cannot be brought 
against Indian mystics. For they are by nature 
inspired men, not copyists. Along with the identity 
of spirit as between the ITpanlshads and Aurobindo 
there has, of course, been change of form.*' 

Observing that ‘bis English style is in many 
respects exceedingly beautiful and powerful’, Mr. 
Stace cites the following passage from tho The Life 
Divine (from which all the selections in this section 
are taken) as a ‘ beacon light of his own mystical 
UIutnination...of very great importance’ : 

'At the gates of tho transcendent stands that 
mere and perfect spirit described in the ITpani- 
shads, luminous, pure, sustaining the world..., 
without flaw of duality, without scar of 
division, unique, identical, free from all appea- 
rance of relation and of multiplicity, — the pure 
Self of the Adwaitins, the inactive Brahman, 
the trancendent Silence. And the mind when it 
passes those gates suddenly. ..receives a sense of 
the unreality of the world and the sole reality 
of the Silence which is one of the most powerful 
and convincing experiences of which the human 

The other Selections are indeed most interesting. 
Attention is pointedly drawn in his commentary by 
the author to the key concepts in the several writings 
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of tho Mystic. For instance, ho points olu how 
Nirvana in the Buddhist scriptures is not soraothinff 
negative, a ' total annihilation ’ as understood in 
tho West but a state of positive bliss ; how Nirvana 
is the 'only mystical element in Buddhism, all 
other elements being rationalistic and skeptical.’ 

Mr. Stace is at his best in his analysis of the 
descriptions given by mystics in the East and West 
of the supreme experience of union with God. He 
shows how while in some of tho traditions of Indian 
Vedanta and men like Plotinus’ it 5s openly declared 
that there is no distinction left between the soul 
and God, it was a heresy in orthodox Christian and 
Islamic theology to say so. According to them the 
gulf between God and roan, the Creator and the 
creature, is impassable. Christian mystics like St. 
Theresa ignored this dogma and went on to describe 
the union as they experienced it. Meister Ekhart's 
language tended to be heretical and he had to defer 


1. “He belongs to Him aod is ooe with Him. like two concentric 
circles; they sre one when they coincide, and t»o only when they are 
separated. It Is only in this sense that tbe Soul is other (than God}... 
That which is divine is ineSable. and cannot be shown to those who 
have not bad the happiness to see it. Since in the vision there were 
not two things, but seer and teen were one (for the seeing was no 
seeing but a mergingl. if a man could preserve the memory of whal be 
was when he was miogted with tbe Divine, be would have in himself 
an image of Hun. For he was then one with Him, and retained no 
difference, either in relation to hanself or to others. Nothing stirred 
wilhJji. him.. nwJhet angpr. tuK canamisgmee nor even reason or 
spiritual perception or his own personality.. .Such is the life of gods 
and of godlilce and blessed men; a liberation from all earthly bonds, a 
life that tales so pleasure la earthly tbisgr, a Sight of the alone to tbe 
AlotnuHiPlotiaus) 
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Speaking of the ‘Dark night of the soul’, for 
■which the mystic St, John of the Cross is famous, the 
author points out that It has two different meanings; 
one, a state of blankness of the mind and senses in 
respect of sensations, images and concepts, and two, 
the period of despair in which the seeker feels 
forsaken by the Lord. 

After reading the sublime contents of the book, 
passage after passage linked by the perspicacious 
commentary of the editor, the last chapter 'Retros- 
pect and Prospect’ comes as an anticlimax. What 
. are the prospects of Mysticism in the future of the 
•world? asks the author and answers: willy nilly 
the world will continue and with it Religion and 
with Religion spiritual values and mysticism will 
manage to survive. This Is the negative note on 
which ho ends. He does not agree with those who 
perceive a line of purpossive ascent in the evolution 
of the human race. He avers that there is no 
definite purpose or plan in the career of the universe. 
For, he seriously writes, 'Certainly no evidence of 
this is to be found in Darwinism or in any later 
version of the theory of biological evolution.' As if 
Physical Science could hold the light for a totally 
different dimension of existence to which this whole 
book bears such resounding testimony I If there be 
one truth which all the diverse writings collected 
in this volume emphasise it is that the supreme end 
of all life is the spiritaal. AU endeavour in tbo 
universe is towards a progressive evolution of the 
central Consciousness from the bases of sub- 
conscience or in-conscicnco to the heights of super- 
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SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCES 

"An American student was possessed of 
intense religious fiiith and aspiration. Though 
well-read in the sacred scriptures of the world, 
especially those of the Hindus, he knew that this 
intellectual knowledge was barren and stony ; 
it did not feed the soul hunger within him... 
Under the even tenor of his days there yawned 
a black abyss of despair.., Into this dark night 
of his soul came the dazzling light brought by 
the teacher from India. The student felt the 
heavy weight of despair lifting from his heart. 
Beturning to his home one night from the last 
of the public lectures, he was conscious of a 
great peace within himself. He felt that in some 
deep fundamental way he had become a different 
person. An impulse urged him to look into a 
mirror in his room that be might see a new 
man. There he saw not his own face, but the 
face of the Hindu te3cher.,.The floodgate of joy 
broke in his soul; he was inundated with waves 
of indescribable ecstasy. Words that had been 
merely words to him before — bliss, immortality 
eternity, truth, divine love— became, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the core of his being, the 
essence of his life, the only possible reality. ..He 
knew not with his mind alone, but with his 
heart and soul, with every ceil and molecule of 
his body. The sublime splendour and joy of this 
discovery were so vast that h© felt that centuries, 
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millenniums, countless aeons of suffering v/ere 
as nothing, as less than nothing, if by such 
means that bliss could be obtained. Sin, sorrow, 
death—these were but words now, words with- 
out meaning, words swallowed up by joy as 
minnows by the seven seas. 

He was aware, during this first period of 
illumination and during the months which 
followed, of a number of physiological changes 
within himself. The most striking was what 
seemed an arrangement of molecular structure 
in his brain or the opening up of new cell- 
territory there. Ceaselsssly, day and night, he 
was conscious of this work going on. It seemed 
as though a kind of electrical drill was boring 
out new cellular thought-channels... 

Another important change was felt in his 
spinal column. The whole spine seemed turned 
into iron for several months, so that, when he 
sat to meditate on God, he felt anchored for 
ever, able to sit in one place eternally without 
motion or consciousness of any bodily function. 
At times an influx of superhuman strength 
invaded him and he felt that he was carrying 
the whole universe on his shoulders. The elixir 
of life, the nectar of immortality, he felt flow- 
ing in his veins as an actual, tangible force. It 
seemed like a quicksilver or a sort of electrical 
fluid light throughout his body.” 

This is one of the striking experiences cited by 
Swami Shivananda in his informative book Spiritual 
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Experiences* while discu^ing the nature of the 
indispensable changes in consciousness that are 
undergone in the Yoga-process. For in any Yoga 
directed towards spiritual ends, it is the change of 
consciousness that is of paramount importance. 
Whether by meditation and concentration or by 
devotion and tJpasana or by one-minded dedication 
of works to the Lord, the central aim of the seeker 
is to outgrow his limited human consciousness tied 
to the senses and develop into larger and larger or 
deeper and still deeper ranges of consciousness pasS' 
ing into the spiritual. There is the crux. As the 
author points out, 'The Kingdom of God is not a 
place, but a state of consciousness.’ 

After describing the nature of the consciousness 
of man in all its statuses and the possibility of 
becoming aware of them and living in them by 
yogic effort, the author speaks of the experiences 
that usually come to the seeker in meditation. First 
there are the lights of various colours that one sees; 
they are tanmnlric lights. Every Tattva has its own 
hue. Prithivi Tattva has yellow colour; Ap Tattva 
has white colour; Agni has red colour; Vayu has 
green colour; Akasa has blue colour.’ To put it in 
another way lights of different hues correspond to 
different Powers active in Creation and their vision 
testifies to the active presence of the Powers in the 
being of the seer. 

Tlie hearing of different sounds is another 
phenomenon which is experienced 6y many though 

•Pub. Yogj VedMta Forest Academr, RIshikesh. 
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not by all.' This nada is traditionally spoken of as 
of ten kinds : * The first is Chini (like the sound of 
the word Chini); the second is Chini-Chini; the 
third is the sound of bell; the fourth is that of conch; 
the fifth is that of Tantri (lute); the sixth is that 
of Tala (cymbals); the seventh is that of 
flute; the eighth is that of Bheri (drum); the ninth is 
that of Mridanga (double drum) and the tenth is 
that of clouds, viz., thunder.” 

Regarding both the kinds of experiences 
mentioned above, we must note that they are not 
necessarily experienced by all. They are in fact 
movements on the subtler planes and only those 
whose subtle sight and subtle hearing have opened 
experience them. Many can and often do go on 
without any of them. Besides, these phenomena do 
not always indicate spiritual growth They are sign- 
posts of entry into the subtler worlds. What are 
most important and truly indicative of progress in 
the sadhana are the descent of peace in the being, 
specially in the head region, and the flow of joy, a 
natural delight which wells np within the heart 
without any ostensible outer cause. It is a sure 
mark of progression into the deeper or higher life 
when one begins to feel this calm, peace and 
happiness, first during the periods of meditation and 
then gradually prolonging into other hours also. 
Inevitably, in meditation, there is a withdrawal, 
partial at first and fuller later, of the consciousness 
from the usual preoccnpation with the outer life and 
its inner fringes. And as the consciousness frees 
itself from the bounds of the physical body there is 
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a tendency to expand, to go upward and this gives 
rise to the phenomenon to which the author refers 
viz. feeling of rising up or expansion, disappearance 
of the sense of the body and awarness of only a big 
head in the sky etc. 

He refers to the frequently experienced ‘jerks’ 
during meditation and explains them as 'due to 
sudden muscular contraction from new Pranic 
influence, new nerve stimulil’ (on the formation 
of new nerve currents following the purification of 
Nadis). We would add that these jerks are also 
caused due to sudden come-back to the physical 
consciousness in the body from the subtler levels 
where one moves during meditation or meditative 
sleep. When there is such a quick transition one 
gets these jolts and jerks; the remedy is to increase 
one's power of self-awareness and self-control and 
cultivate the habit of a slow, measured movement 
of the mind and Prana. 

There is a whole chapter devoted to the subject 
of 'psychic powers’ that are know.i to manifest in 
some way or the other in the course of the Yoga. 
They include the famous eight Powers, «s/a sidihis : 
atjima, power of becoming as minute as one chooses, 
mahima, power of becoming large, laghima. power 
of making oneself as light as cotton or feather, 
garima, power of becoming heavy, prapU po^er of 
attaining what one wishes, prakmaya, power to 
acquire what one desires, vaiilram. power of bring- 
ing anything under control and ihitvam. lordship 
over what one wills. The author refers to many 
other kinds of powers orsiddbis e.g. entry into the 
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minds and bodies of others, materialisation and 
dematerialisation etc., and counsels the seeker to 
beware of them, as they are so many decoys to 
tempt the aspirant away from the Godward path. 
Much has been said on this subject and a good deal of 
loud alarm raised on the use of what are called 
‘ supernatural powers It is time we took a rational 
view of the whole matter. After all, as Sri Auro- 
bindo points out, these powers are nothing but 
latent faculties in man which are awakened under 
certain conditions, under particular stresses of cons- 
ciousness. If to our normal state of consciousness 
they are abnormal, they are certainly normal to 
the state of consciousness, in which they get active. 
And 80 long as one is in that different status of 
consciousness no Shastra or injunction can prevent 
their function being natural to him. And what is 
so normal cannot be unspirltual. If one is sincere to 
the Call, no extent of exercise of the ‘supernatural’ 
powers can succeed in deviating the sadhana. It is 
only if there be an insincerity in the being, a secret 
desire or ambition to show off, become great etc. 
that these powers can become the occasion for 
denature from the Path. The warning should be 
against the misuse, not the just use of the powers. 
To quote Sri Aurobindo’e reply to a question on the 
point: 


“The idea that Yog'ms do not or ought not 
to use these powers I regard as an ascetic super- 
stition. I believe that all Yogins who have these 
powers do use them whenever they find that 
they are called on from within to do so. They 
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may refrain if they think the use in a particular 
case ie contrary to the Divine Will or see 
that preventing one evil may be opening the 
door to worse or for any other valid reason, 
but not from any general prohibitory rule. What 
is forbidden to anyone with a strong spiritual 
Sense is to be a miracle-monger, performing 
extraordinary things for show, for gain, for 
fame out of vanity or pride... As for those who 
can live in the true Divine Cousciousness, 
certain powers are not powers at all in that 
sense, not, that is to say, supernatural or 
abnormal, but rather tholrnormal way of seeing 
and acting, part of the consciousness — and how 
can they be forbidden or refuse to act according 
to their consciousness and its nature ? *’ 

There are a number of other topics in this 
treatise. But they relate mostly to the process and 
developments in Raja Yoga which is the one Yoga 
most exhaustively dealt with in the writings of 
Swamiji. There is little here of the experiences 
vouchsafed in the Way of Love though there are a 
few pages devoted to the Christian Mystics of 
Europe and the Nayanars of South India. So too, 
there is practically nothing on the milestones on 
the Way of Works. A separate volume is called for 
thereon. Be that as it may. the one fundamental 
truth on which all the discussions in this book 
converge is the necessity of change of consciousness, 
the imperative need for the growth of the present 
limited human consciousness into a wider, higher 
and deeper quality of Consciousness which alone 
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“■•'Jinary human life into the divine. If 
nat 18 done most of the problems that beset man 
lose^^liT- * niorld of ignoranco and suffering will 
Past. Th* ^ become shadows of a receding 

able nr ^ anibor draws attention to the remark- 

called Backe on what he 

ailed the advent of the Cosmic Consciousness : 

"In contact with the flux of cosmic Cons- 
ciousness all religions known and named today 
0 melted down. The human soul will be 
revolutionised. Religion will absolutely domi- 
a e race. ..It will not be in sacred books 
nar m the mouths of priests...It will not teach 
a future immortality nor future glories, for 
mmortality and all glory exist in the 'here and 
now. The evidence of immortality will live in 
^ery heart as sight in every eye. Doubt of 
.O'* “'■'i oternal life will be as impossible as 
IS now doubt of existence...Churohe3, priests, 
arms, creeds, prayers, all agents, all inter- 
ediaries between the individual men and God 
will be permanently replaced by direct un- 
mistakeable intercourse...Eaoh soul will feel and 
know Rself to be immortal, will feel and know 
mat the entire universe with all its good and 
with all its beauty is for it and belongs to it for 
over. The world peopled by men possessing 
Cosmic Consciousness will bo as far removed 
Irora the world of today as this from the world 
as It was before tlie advent of scif-consciousnoss 
fhis new race is in tlie act of being born from 
us and in the near future will occupy and 
possess the earth.” * ^ 
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So far so good. But for a real and total trans- 
formation of human nature into the diWne even the 
attainment of the cosmic consciousness is not 
enough. For while the cosmic consciousness un- 
doubtedly frees the individual into a wider unlimited 
universal range, ho is still in the triple reign of 
Ignorance. Ho has to get beyond it in his cons- 
ciousness. And for that ho needs must grow into 
tho Transcendent Consciousness of Vijnana that 
stands above the lower hemisphere of existence, at 
the head of Creation — the Power and Consciousness 
of the Supramental. 



^Divine Dwellers in The Desert* 

It is said that when God created man— a being 
unique in all His creation — He summoned all the 
angels and archangels and required them to bow 
before the man. But Satan refused and walked out 
of heaven saying, “Sir, my love for you forbids 
this.” He forsook the Paradise rather than oompro- 
mise his love. And that is why Shah Latif calls 
Satan ‘the greatest lover of God’. Narrating this 
legend in his account of the Sufi saints of Sindh, Sri 
Gurdial— himself a kindred spirit— serves in these 
pages a delightful fare of history, myth, philosophy 
and mysticism. 

Love, says the author, is the heart of Sufism 
and Love is not the exclusive contribution of any 
one religion or country. It is as old as Creation — if 
not older — and the speciality of Sufism is its 
emphasis on Love as the sole means to realise God. 
Sufism' is “ the love of wisdom and the wisdom of 
love” (Inayat Khan). 

•By Curdtai AMlik. Pub Gram Bhavan PrakashaD, Patti Kalyaaa 
IKarnal). 

1. Speakiog of (be Origin of the 5 hJI, Sri Gurdial is not incUaed 
(0 accept its usual derivaiioo from (be Persian sanao/ or the Creek 
rephes meaning wise, or from sooj (wool) referriDg to the wooUefi 
garment of (be original SuBs. He recalls, instead, the legend "tvhicb 
says that the term is derived from su/fa tsofa to English) which means 
'bench*, for so (he story goes, the beggars who in the days of the 
sil on a'penfn. yfiwtb anhsibe ifne mosque at "Mecca, were 
called Sufi. For, may i( nol be that the people who sat on the bench 
outside the mosque sat there not with a view to asking for alms at the 
hands of (be charitably inclioed. but in silent protest against the sin of 
limiting the Limitless, God, wtibin the four walls of a house of clay 7*' 
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votary of Divine Love the search is a natural Quest 
which grows on one; he has no fixed laws or rules 
to be followed. The ascetic Sufis, however, speak of 
the search as a Journey regulated by distinct stages : 
shariat, in which the seeker lives in the letter of the 
scripture; tarikhal, when he wakes up on the quicken- 
ing of his intelligence through the effect of the 
sacred Word ; marfat, when he is thrown into the 
pangs of doubt ; hakikat, when the doubt has comple- 
ted its task of bringing down the mental construc- 
tions and the Truth of oneness dawns upon him.* 

These two are not the only kinds of Sufis, 
•unitive’ and ‘ethical*. There is a third kind, which 
is a blend of both, and these havea discipline to thin 
and eventually dissolve the little self, ego; it consists 
of an initial period of service to fellowmen, followed 
by a retirement in oneself in order to find and serve 
God ; and once the Truth of life is found and the 
rhythm of it discovered, the seeker is called upon to 
return to active life. A happier modification among 
these Sufis is of beneficent activity during the day 
and communion within oneself diiring the night. 

The author then draws further distinctions 
between the two types of Sufis whom he has called 
the 'unitive* and the ‘ethical*: 

“The unitive Sufi is one who lives in the world 
and yet is not of the world. To him silence and 

1 . These Sufis, it may be sioted, lay special stress oa the purifica- 
tion of the self, *‘whlcb consists of nafs (the separative soul;, ruh (the 
spirit), qalb (the heart; and eql (the inteHigeoce), for they say that 
unless this is done the little self will persist in accompanying the 
aspirant or the iowr when he gees to the tryst to meet the Beloved.*’ 
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work are obverse and reverse of self-same coin. The 
ilowever, hovers between the law and 
0 I he finds the fulfilment of all laws in the 

xpansiveafifectionatenessof his heart. 

The unitive Sufi sets no store by ecstasy and 
ethical Sufi who is impatient to 
to a state of ecstasy. 

unitive Sufi is often a poet, while the 
0 1 C or ethically minded Sufi is a philosopher.”’ 

of follows a historical account of the arrival 

he first Sufis in Sindh from Baghdad in the 14th 
wavB impact of their unorthodox 

is 1 ^ of the Quest of man which 

than the effacement of the ego and a 
the^T? 1 God* 


teaching of these Sufis of 
Teach’ necessity is to have a Murshid. 

loom passes through three stages of dove- 

stage in which he indentifies 
kacn everything—/ am. It is the stage of 

Many when the individual is lost in the 

stage is when man awakens to the 
realico \i. really not what he seems to be; he 
1® not his body, mind etc.—/ am not. 

WchoihwlnJ** two great Sufis. Ibu Sina and Abu Said, met 
P«tted thev "Saged is a long conversation. Afier they had 

Climates of ear-K *“P*'=t*''® disciples to give their 
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To the Sufi all life heaves on the bosom of one 
Love and therefore there is an underlying Unity of 
base. One begins to perceive this oneness oflife as 
one awakens to Love, love for God and love for God 
in the fellow-creatures. Through love the barriers 
of separativity crumble down : The more a man 
loves, the deeper he penetrates the divine purposes. 
Love is the astrolabe of heavenly mysteries, the 
eye-salve which clears the spiritual eye and makes 
it clairvoyant.” (Jalaluddin). 

How to awaken this element of love? By 
appeal to Beauty. Beauty, the Mother has said, is 
the characteristic form for the manifestation of the 
Divine in the physical, the material world, and to 
look upon Beauty — and all that derives from or 
sustains upon it — as opposed to the Spirit of God, a 
temptation and snare, is a perversity that plays 
into the hands of the Adversary. Says the author 
with an understandably hurt regret : ’* That is why 
to the true Sufi, the rags of pseudo-poverty are 
what a red rag is to the bull, the ochre-coloured 
robe is a mockery of beauty, and the unkempt 
appearance and the mien of mendicancy as' if 
the besmearing of the Divine Face I” 

And Beauty, Love, Unity are to bo searched for 
not in the forests away from life, away from the 
variegated creation of God. The whole world, says 
the Sufi, pulsates with the Breath of Love. It is 
not elsewhere in some beyond, but "here and now. 
in our human world and In the company of our 
family and friends ”, that the Love is to be realised. 
God the Beloved is to bo greeted in this world which 
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^ pageant, panorama and playground of ffl, 

■Sc'.:E2ri“, -* 

nature in the manfelatioj ^ I" 

afi "None ean travel on another'- tiet t “ 

the journey of the seeker after Truth." ' ® 

The Sufis on this path of Love In, • 

"^L r Taaehen To”tf 

The Great Silence is not a vacuity it I r 
h^onies and hues, of visions and whL' " 
eky isfull of invitations issued by G^d I V 
invitations are being watted by the wind and 
‘he individual receives his invitation ht ' 

awakened from her sleep of self-sufflci^ol 

MU out on her journey to the home of the s '!' 

whom she had forgotten while staying t 

of the senses," ® " ‘“e City 

factors that lead to this Eil 
aolitude, pain-the pain of longing and insu J?"'®^ 
-and fellowship with all orders of life t 
' — ' the 
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votary of Divine Love the search is a natural Quest 
which grows on one ; he has no fixed laws or rules 
to be followed. The ascetic Sufis, however, speak of 
the search as a Journey regulated by distinct stages; 
shariat, in which the seeker lives in the letter of the 
scripture; iarikhal, when he wakes up on the quicken- 
ing of his intelligence through the effect of the 
sacred Word ; mar/at, when he is thrown into the 
pangs of doubt; hakikat, when the doubt has comple- 
ted its task of bringing down the mental construc- 
tions and the Truth of onene® dawns upon him.’ 

These two are not the only kinds of Sufis, 
•unitive* and 'ethical*. There is a third kind, which 
is a blend of both, and these havea discipline to thin 
and eventually dissolve the little self, ego; it consists 
of an initial period of service to fellowmen, followed 
by a retirement in oneself in order to find and serve 
God ; and once the Truth of life is found and the 
rhythm of it discovered, the seeker is called upon to 
return to active life. A happier modification among 
these Sufis is of beneficent activity during the day 
and communion witliin oneself during the night. 

The author then draws further distinctions 
between the two types of Sufis whom he has called 
the ‘unitive* and the 'ethical': 

“The unitive Sufi is one who li%’e3 in the world 
and yet is not of the world. To him silence and 

1 . Th«te Sufis, it iniy be noted, by ipecbl stress oa Ibe purificx* 
non ot»^e$«W,'-»Virticorulme>Iini/» 1*15 sepirsiive sou);, rat^ Ube 
spirit), qaV) (the besrt) tnd Ube inteiljsenn). for tbey say that 
ucteu this is done the little self will persist in accompanyiog tbe 
aspirtnl or tbe lover «beD be goes (o the tryst to meet tbe Beloved.** 
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work are obverse and reverse of self-satne coin. The 
ethical Sufi, however, hovers between the law and 
love till he finds the fulfilment of all laws in the 
expansive affectionateness of his heart. 

The unitive Sufi sets no store by ecstasy and 
miracles. It is the ethical Sufi who is impatient to 
attain to a state of ecstasy. 

The unitive Sufi is often a poet, while the 
ascetic or ethically minded Sufi is a philosopher.”* 

Then follows a historical account of the arrival 
of the first Sufis in Sindh from Baghdad in the I4th 
centuary A.D. and the impact of their unorthodox 
ways for the fulfilment of the Quest of man which 
is nothing less than the effacement of the ego and a 
total abandonment of the soul in the arms of God, 
the Beloved All. 

According to the teaching of these Sufis of 
Sindh, the first necessity is to have a Murshid, 
Teacher. Man passes through three stages of deve- 
lopment : the first stage in which he indentifies 
himself with everything — / am. It is the stage of 
kasarat (variety) when the individual is lost in the 
Many {lilsam). 

The second stage is when man awakens to the 
fact that he is really not what he seems to be; he 
realises that he is not his body, mind etc . — 1 am nol. 

1. It is said OQCe two great Su6s, Ibu Slna aod Abu Said, met 
each other and were eagaged ia s loos cooversatioo. After they bad 
patted they were asked by their reapettive djsciples to give their 
estimates of each other. Said Ibu Sioa. ’'What I know, he sees", aad 
Abu Said observed, "What I see, be knows”. 
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This awakening comes as a result of meditation on 
the Great Word, ism-e-azim, communicated by the 
Teacher. 

The third stage comes when he suddenly strikes 
into identity with the All — I am AIL “ The seeker 
when he is under the sway of his self says, ' God is 
nowhere’, but when he has become one with the 
Truth, he says, * God is now here The phenomenal 
world remains as before, it is the eye which has 
been * winged ' with the vision of the one/’ 

We then read in this book, accounts of Shah 
Latif, the greatest roysUc-poet of Sindh,* who sang 
of human love as a stepping-stone to the Divine 
Love,* of the Tavern-Keeper 'who gives the cup 
only when one’s head is offered as a price’. We read 
of Sachal who was seized by the Reality in its 
manifestation of Beauty and Love and spoke of bis 
illumination in the memorable phrase: 

li was like ihe coming of the sea into the pitcher. 

1 . t butn with love. 

The Centre is n’ilbia me. sod its wonder 

Lies as a circle everywhere about me. (Attar). 

2. Shah was a lover of tbeneautiful; yet in coorormity with the 
obtaining practices, he used to tell the beads of the rosary. "Ife 
continued these practices for some years when one day he was shaken 
out of the slough of conformity by the conversation between two milk- 
maids, which he overheard. One milkmaid said |o the other, *I have 
met my lover so many limes ; bow many times have you 7' The other 
answered, ‘Sister, why keep an account of one'l meeting with one's 
lover?’ Thereupon Shah (brew away bis rosary, saying : 'lodeed, why 
keep an account with our lover 

3. Viit alto : 

A lover may hanker alter this love or that love. 

But at tbc last be la drewo to the King of Love. (Rumi) 
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Sachal it was who when asked when he was born, 
replied, "I do not know when I was first born. 
I feel I have always been living.” The author’s 
summing up of the message of this mystic-poet is 
gripping : 

"Sachal has served the cup of love divine to 
not a few who dwell in the desert and outside. And 
those who have drunk deep of it have felt in some 
niysterious manner that they have themselves been 
transformed into so many cups, from out of each 
of which on© day the Eternal Thirsty Traveller, 
when he passes by their houses on the road, might 
just take a sip and slake His thirst. All of us have 
to become cups — be it even broken cups — for to 
drink out of such cups has been the undying longing 
of our Divine Fellow-Traveller ever since we shook 
off our feet the fragrant dust of Paradise. Let us, 
then, keep our cups ready, for who knows when He 
Height knock at our doors and say, 'Give me a 
drink’. And woe to us if on the day on which He 
comes wo turn Him away because we have no cups 
in the house.” 

Indeed, Unhappy is the man or the nation 
which, when the divine moment arrives, is found 
sleeping or unprepared to use it, because the lamp 
has not been kept trimmed for the welcome and the 
ears are sealed to tlio call. But thrice woe to them 
who are strong and ready, yet waste the force or 
misuso the moment; for them is irreparable Joss or 
great destruction.” (Sri Aurobindo) 



THE SACRED MUSHROOM 


Dr. Puharich is a noted parapsj'chologist con- 
ducting a laboratory in Maine for research in the 
phenomena of extra-eensory perception (ESPj.* On 
16th June, 1954, a colleague of his, Alice Bouverie 
while showing her art coHection to a young Dutch 
sculptor, Harry Stone, handed him a gold capsule 
of ancient Egyptian origin. The moment Harry 
touched it he got something like an electric shock:, 
staggered and went into trance ; in that condition 
he talked something, apparently incoherent, in 
English and in what turned out to be vocalised 
Egj’ptian. He asked for paper and pencil and went 
on to draw some hieroglyphs. Alice noted down 
all that he muttered and Dr. Puharich lost no 
time in consulting an experienced Egyptologist. 
The purport of the transcription was that the 
speaker was one Ra Ho Top claiming to be a royal 
personage and his message related to a plant of life, 
a golden umberella with white dots over it, which 
was used in his days to relieve pain and also to 
fission the soul from the body during one’s life-time. 
Further invesigation revealed that there was 
actually a Ra Ho Top among the kings of Egypt 
in about 2,700 B.C. and the language talked by 
Harry' was the old Egyptian of that ago. 

*T>* Sacred MatSroom by AwfrUa Puharicb. Pub. Vidor Ooliocx 
Ltd . LorxSoa. 
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Dr. Puharich would accept nothing as final until 
not a shred of doubt remained. He ascertained and 
convinced himself that Harry was a total foreigner 
to Egyptian history and Egyptian language. He 
subjected Harry to a series of interesting checks 
and counter-checks with the help of other ‘ sensi- 
tives And as things turned out, Harry slipped 
into further trances, mostly involuntarily and at 
times on external stimulu. Each time he talked in 
the same strain and demanded attention to the 
pain-relieving plant whose mode of use ha described 
in jerks. 

The Doctor worked upon this material and 
identified the plant with a variety of mushroom 
which closely answered to the specifications eg. 
ainaniia mu$caria. He had known of the use of this 
species of mushroom in certain cults of the ancient 
world, particularly in Siberia, China and the Medi- 
terranian countries. But was it in vogue in Egypt 
too ? Yes, said the old tomes w'hich he pored over. 
Unexpected contact was established with a Mush- 
room expert, Mr. Wasson who revealed to him the 
existence of the mushroom cult even today in 
Mexico among the natives of that country. WitJi 
the help of this source and also with the astonishing 
directions received through Alice Bouverie who 
went into a trance-for the first and the last time in 
her life — Dr. Puharich succeeded in acquiring a suffi- 
cient quantity of mushrooms of the required kind. 

The mushroom vras chemically analysed into 
Us three components viz. muscarine, atrophino and 
bufotonin. Each of these chemicals is poisonous by 
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itself but together they counteract each other and 
produce an inebriating and stimulating effect. The 
Doctor tried it in small doses on a number of people 
and came to the conclusion that the drug had little 
effect on normal individuals but in the case of 
‘sensitives* it increased their sensitiveness and 
enlarged the range of their faculties etc. 

There is then a learned discussion by the author 
■whether this amanita mtiscaria is a major or a 
minor factor in the technique of releasing the soul 
or consciousness from thelimitationsof the physical 
body. He is inclined to believe — on the basis of the 
shamanistic sittings in Siberia etc. — that there are 
a nxunber of other techniques to be combined with 
this dosage of mushroom. He also feels that there 
Is need of something more before a voluntary 
‘leaving of the body* is possible and wonders If 
something like the ‘reality behind prayer’ may 
not be that element. He also asks what is the 
truth behind the kind of phenomenon like the 
Ra Ho Top of Harry Stone ? He discusses a 
number of solutions proposed by his friends e. g. 
reincarnation, spirit-possession, telepathy etc. etc, 
but is not convinced of the rightness of any of 
them. Ultimately he poses the qu^tion whether 
this * mobile centre of consciousness ’ { MCC ) - the 
functioning of one’s consciousness outside the 
physical body — is an in - controvertible fact or n 
hallucination. 

After reading the account by the author of 
ass ha had on December 13^ 195-t> 

when as he was relaxing in bed he found himself 
getting out of his body, looking at his physical 
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body from above as somthing less real and less 
personal than the body in which ho was then 
moving about, and also after perusing his narration 
of his rapid journey in that subtle body to the 
houses of friends hundreds of miles away and 
return to his own bed shocked by a loud sound at 
his door — a description which is accurate and 
corresponds to the last detail with the experiences 
of those who have had such movements at all times 
and in all countries — we had hoped for a whole 
hearted affirmation of the truth of MCC on the 
part of Dr. Puharich. Everyone of the happenings 
recorded conscientiously by the author, including 
the setting into operation of a chain of events by 
the gold capsule which was evidently highly 
charged by an occult power, the memories evoked 
by Us contact from the depths of the evolving 
personality of Harry Stone, the peculiar phenome- 
non of Dr. Puharich being able to see his friends 
talking (when he visited them in his non-physical 
body) but not hear what they tel ked, is explainable in 
terms of Indian Yoga Psychology. These experiences 
are not at all rare in the lives of those who practise 
certain kinds of Yoga in which there is a discipline 
to enlarge the range of one's consciousness, to enter 
into other grades of existence than the material. 
They indeed crowd upon one at certain stages of the 
inner development. There are centres of yogic 
practices, even today in India, -and perhaps else- 
where too - where ESP and MCC are taken for 
granted like the functioning of our normal physical 
senses and effort is made to normalise them as part 
of the expanding pei-sonality of man. 



ESSENCE OF LIFE 


The author of this interesting book Ltve in 
Freedom Here and Now* has a well-deserved claim 
to be heard. As a sensitive young man he was 
distressed by thesuffering of his fellow-men during 
the last world -war and he set about in right 
earnest to find a solution to the problem of misery 
and conflict in the world. He travelled throughout 
the length and breadth of India, meeting men 
of all kinds but without any perceptible benefit, 
tUl one day he was 'told by someone to turn his 
quest inward and look within. It was during this 
period, when he was on tour abroad, that he felt in 
Jerusalem a ferment and a transformation taking 
place within himself. This ripened into an 
enduring experience later in Europe when he 
“suddenly became fully aware of the Essence and 
Substance of all life that shines behind ail things 
and all bein^. This Most Vital Factor which 
I call Reality, Truth, Life, Light, Love, Happiness 
or Freedom put an end to my further seeking, 
striving and struggling. ” 

Perception of this underlying Reality of Love 
and Light changed his entire outlook, gave new 
values and established a constant sense of serenity 
and freedom. The book consists of some of 
the talks of the author in Europe and America 

.gy p, Pnb. ViraiA>hf«m.D<t?n;itrb (Atuo). 
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sharing this new Vision vrith these who seek for- a 
new order of life. More and more of mental 
enlightenment, less and still of less egotism 
and a conscious enlargement of the sphere of one’s 
interests so as to embrace larger and larger 
segments of humanity in a dynamic swoop of love 
and good'Will, is the Way. 

One of the most interesting passages in^ the 
book is the description of bis experiences with the 
drugs which are said to open the doors of the mind 
into a new Consciousness. He -writes; "Immediately 
five minutes after it (DMT-Dimethyl Triptamine) 
was administered to me I -was almost in ecstasy, 
joyous and exuberant. I saw the indescribable and 
the most exquisite beauty in plants and flowers. 
They were actually speaking to me. I had never seen 
before such extraordinary marvel and beauty in 
plants and flowers. When I was asked to look at 
the fingers of my hands, lo, to my great surprise 
I saw them as tiny human beings dancing, and 
moving with throbbing life and vitality I... I felt 
the weight of my body as light as cotton and 
throughout I felt that I was floating in the 
limitless expanse of space." He goes on to describe 
how in that state of consciousness, time stood 
( or appeared to stand ) still, ho-w there was a 
compelling sense of the Unity of all life and the joy 
of it all. 

The author sounds a note of caution, however, 
against believing that drugs of this type can give 
the release. What these agents do is to set the mind 
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free from its customary inhibitions and what is 
perceived and recorded in the larger mind, — what we 
may call the subliminal being. — cornea into play. Not 
merely ‘heavenly bliss* but also hell. “Fear and 
suspicion gripped me. I was afraid of myself and 
also I was afraid of the world. This period was the 
most bitter and the hellish time I ever experienced 
in life.” And he closes on this right note: “The 
drug itself cannot bring about the inward awaken- 
ing or enlightenment it acts as a digging up 

process.’* 



THE CONSCIOUS MIND 


“The inner elate of man is like a house in. 
■which there is no master, nor any other individual 
capable of controlling the rabble of servants that 
is running it. All of the servants claim to be the 
rightful owners of the house and as a result of this 
claim, the house is usually in the greatest disorder, 
the servants being in the -wrong places and doing 
the wrong work. The cook is in the garden, the 
gardener in the kitchen and the butler in the stable, 
and whenever a caller rings the front-door bell and 
asks to see the master, the servant who happens to 
be nearest to it opens the door and replies that As is 
the rightful owner of the hovise.” Citing this graphic 
analogy by Gurdjieff, the author of this remarkable 
book* draws attention to the normally disorganised 
state of the human mind to which every one would 
readily testify. 

The Ccnsctoffs Mtnd is a healthy sequel to Dr.: 
Kenneth Walker’s Unconscious Mini in ■which para* 
normal phenomena e.g. telepathy, precognition, 
clairvoyance and the like were studied and the 
inability of the modem psychological theories to 
explain them adequately was exposed. The present 
work considers the true nature of mind, the relation 
between the body and mind, the nature of Cons- 
ciousness of which the mind is an organ, a part, the 


Tbe CoQscioQS Mind by Reanetb Walker. Rider end Co. London, 
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existence of levels of Consciousness above the normal 
human mental awareness and the testimon3’ of men 
who have crossed into and lived on those tiers of 
Consciousness in different ages and in different 
countries. In this last sense the book is, as aptly 
styled in the sub-title, a commentary on the 
Mj’stics. 

Dr. Kenneth Walker, it will be noted, is a 
brilliant intellectual who has, in his quest for 
Reality, fully drawn upon the experimental and 
analytical methods of positive science with which he 
was equipped and finding them inadequate, beyond 
a limited range of enquiry, turned to and found 
much help in the Thought Systems of the East e g. 
Vedanta and Buddhist, and the teaching of Gurd- 
jieff, the Russian Mystic who has exerted powerful 
influence on his psychological and spiritual develop- 
ment. This latest work of his bears the impress of 
all his maturity of mind and ripeness of soul. 

Discussing the perennial question of the relation- 
ship of mind and body, whether the body is derh'ed 
from mind or the mind is a product of the body or 
whether they are two totally different entities, the 
author adopts what bocallsa 'materialistic monism* 
which postulates 'many different densities of matter 
and that even in its densest and crudest form 
matter contains an clement of mind.*' 

I. GMot the biskirooo^ of hh itudy the antbor writMt 
••Penoaany, I hive ©btiined mwh «i»rt help by iiadyiex the mJod 
ff«a lb* itifldpoiol of the Eitmn iwyebolojiit ihio from itudyinf it 
ffOO the Western rolct of tkw. Nor da I fipd aajttia* larpruinx In 
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• What is the mind itself 1 Refusing to nafrow 
its meaning to the popular conception of it as a 
thinking faculty, the author regards mind as a 
'■directing and organising centre* covering a number 
offunctions of which thinking is one. And there 
is not one mind. Following Gurdjioff, our author 
speaks of as many as seven minds; an intellectual 
mind which coordinates all thinking, an emotional 
mind concerned with feelings, a moving mind in 
charge of muscular movements, an instinctive mind 
and a mind connected with the reproductive centre. 
Besides these five there are two other Higher Minds 
which are normally latent in man but come into 
notion under exceptional circumstances. Those 
different minds have different centres of action in 
the body.’- 


(h3«, for. in <he \V«st, psycholosy is a comparatively cew science, 
whereas in the East the raiod has been an object for iovestigalion 
for at least 5,000 years." 

In a separate chapter on the Viewpoint of Western PsychoJogy. 
Dr. Walker eaatntnes the conutbution of the Analytical School of 
Psychology, the difTeiences of approach among its eaponenti, Freud, 
Flugel, Jung and Adler and observes :* Freud's meifaDd is inadequate 
for any detailed description of the human mind because it omits all 
rereieoce to levels of coosoousoess which lie abov* the levels on which 
we habitually live. It has always surprised me ibat a psychologist who 
has contributed so much to our knowledge of the lower levels of 
consciousness should have taken no notice at all of heightened coos* 
ciousness such as has been described by the mystics of every age and 
country." 

I . "The thinking centre io the bead, the emotional centre in he 
solar plexus lying in tbe upper part of the abdomen.'tbe moving centre 
in tbe spinal cord, the sesvia) centre In the sexual glands aod organs 
and tbe InstinctWe centre boib in the Dieocepbalon or brain sysiem 
and In the many ramifications of the sympaUjeiie syslecj." We may 
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To put'it'in another way, there are many centres 
from which the one consciousness functions formu- 
lating itself in suitable forms, here as the thinking 
mind, there as the emotional and so on. This cons- 
ciousness embodied in man. says the author, is not 
of one piece. It has several gradations of being. 
Broadly he would classify them under the three 
categories of Carpenter viz. Simple consciousness 
in which there is no idea of ‘Self’, mostly at the 
animal and the infant level ; Self-consciousness in 
which there is a growing awareness of ' ourselves * 
and ‘other-selves’; the third. Universal Conscious- 
ness associated with an intense feeling of ‘ together- 
ness and unity*. This last is still a rare state of 
consciousness but to its existence many have 
borne witness — poets, thinkers, artists and mystics 
and others who have bad personal experience 
of that Consciousness in their lives. It has been 
called by different names, as Cosmic consciousness 
(by Bucke),-as Impersonal consciousness, as God- 
Consciousness etc. 

Some ofcthe most valuable pages in this book 
are those where the author describes in detail how 
this Higher Consciousness opened out into the being 
of several persons inclnding himself. In some cases 
there was a sustained effort to attain to it, in others 
it welled up so to say, spontaneously, suddenly. 

cote io pusios that this systeai of diCTrrcot miods and Ibeir varfoos 
Joeatioas In the body corresponds In n way with the system of Cbakris 
CT lotoses oryaoised aroond the spinal colomn In the subtle body, as 
cooceietd and drawn upon In the Indian Yogi, though Che Utter Is 
fgon scfsotific and exact. 
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Whatever the cause, the effects have been observed 
to be almost the same: a state of inner illumina- 
tion, exultation, dynamic awareness of unity with 
All, a sense of immortality and sight of Light. 
And, we may add, it is in the direction of acquiring 
this state of Consciousness with its innate powers 
of Knowledge, Harmony and Joy that the evolu- 
tionary movement of humanity is steadily advan- 
cing. 

The most favourable condition for growing 
into this higher consciousness, says the author, 
is to acquire by effort, by a discipline of self- 
observation and attentive regulation, s state of 
mind in which the usual mechanical flow of 
thoughts is arrested and the mind gradually stilled. 
It is then in the silence and peace that ensues that 
the first rays of the Dawn of the Higher Conscious- 
ness are received.* Different methods have been 
adopted in different traditions. Dr. Walker 
mentions and describes a number of them e. g.- 
Buddhist meditations, Yogic disciplines of India, 
means of meditation and contemplation resorted to 
by Christian monastic Orders and the Desert 


1, The author writes : **Sri Aurohindo hu gone much farther 
along the path of the mystic tbao I have ever gone or am oer likely 
to SO...IQ the L\ft Oivtni Sri Aurobindo writes i *Wheo there is a 
complete slleoce to the being, either a ctiUaess of the whole being or a 
stilloess behind unaffecled by surface movements, (beo we can become 
en.w a Su'd, a apmVnoh tjJWiWK* xit t«n kftrmg, aa es’mence 
cxceediog even the soul iodisidusliiy. spreading itself into Doiversatity. 
surpassing all dependence on any patural form or action, extending 
Itself upwards into a traoscesdeiKe of which the limits are not 
virible.* ” 
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" Tliecliief difTercnco between an artificially induced 
state and one which occurs spontaneously is that 
the former contains none of that Divine element 
which Otto calls the ‘Numinous '...no feeling in the 
drug-produced state of his being in the presence of 
something of a Divine nature..... .(these) have a 

sensual ratlicr than a religious flavour.” 

What is wanted to precipitate the evolutionary 
being of man into the next Jiigher stage on the 
ladder of human ascent is a radical and lasting 
change in the very texture of his consciousness from 
the present mental into the terms of what is super- 
mental, not a temporary exaltation or self-oblivion 
which simply upsets the balance struck by Nature 
in the organism. That change can be brought 
about by a psychological process of purification and 
subtilisation of one’s normal consciousness leading 
to its gradual growth and entry into the ranges of 
the Higher and Wider Consciousness above and 
around. And the whole evolutionary effort of the 
race, points out the author, runs in this direction* 
The Intellect is being transcended and a deter- 
mined entry made into the realms above it, call it 
Intuition, call it Gnosis. The author quotes with 
approval Pierre Teilhard de Chaidin ; 

"Man has crossed the threshold of self- 
consciousness to a new mode of thought and, 
as a result, he has achieved some degree of 
conscious integration— integration of the self 
with the outer world of men and nature, integ- 
ration of the separate elements of the self with 
each other. 
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n of f'lis advance towards 

iBlier state of consciousness is not individual, 
®'ow. "If mankind is to 
VO ve to a hisher level of being it will be an 
"’''“'o of humanity and not 
race helonging to a superior 

cam’ , Ho Chardin writes: 'Tlieout- 

me of the world, tbe gates of tbe future, the 
thra« ®''Pov-'‘“ninn— these are not 

one s' Pffvilegod, nor to 

Tba PooP'o. to the exclusion of others, 

a ““ advance of all together in 

find “"-‘“Bother can join and 

earth”"'' *" “opWtual renovation of the 

theslmrwritet:''***' 

‘owarfsTr!' * "tP™ “P™ods 

the sna.™-? oPooo'ousnoss and greaterJove. At 
those Wh’* """ yourselves united with all 

same direction, have made the 

coZrg: "h a" 

before ■f®'’ ^“*'008 is past. The task 

the Earn •• perish, is to build 

mvstt,-™'* “’'"“‘■hing book in which science and 
‘"P “oth of the 
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Fathers.^ While on tliOBubjoct, the author makes 
a striking observation: ’‘The Hindu does not 
attempt to stop the stream of associative thinking 
by the forcible methods commonly employed in the 
stopping of anything in the West, that is to say 
by directly opposing one force by another a 
method which can bo described as the technique of 
the firm jaw and of the clenched fist. Wo have 
only to glance at a statue of Buddha meditating 
and then compare this with Rodin’s statue of 
* Le Pensour ’ in order to realise the great difference 
between the Eastern and Western techniques 
of mind-control. Note how completely relaxed 
and how beautifully balanced is the Buddha’s 
whole body, how serene is his expression and then 
contrast these qualities with the tense body, the 
furrowed brow and the forward straining of * 
Penseur.* The explanation of the marked difference 
between the two is that the Buddha’s efforts begin 
with increased muscle-relaxation and the efforts of 
Rodin's 'Le Penseur’ start and end with greater 
muscle tension.” 

There are instructive chapters giving accounts 
of genuine mystics like Jacob Boehme, Plotinus, 


1. <*We find CalllsirJs, Pairiarcfa of Conitantioop;« is 1360. 
Bdvisios mook< to make ose of the two very helpful methods for 
'entertog— the heart by means of BUeotion.* The two meihods 
recommended by Cailistris were, first, awareness of the breaeh/ng. 
and second, the ceaseless repetition of what is to all intents and 
purposes a numtro. namely the jepetiUve prayer * Lord Jesus Chr{«, 
Sod of God, have mercy opoo 
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methods of approach and their realisa- 
tions.' 

In another chapter the author debates on the 
live question of the possibility and advisability or 
otherwise of the use of drugs for inducing changes 
in one’s consciousness. Ho cites a number of 
experiments conducted by men of integrity witli 
various kinds of agents like Hashish, lysergic acid, 
mescalin etc. and notes their findings which may be 
summed up thus: The first general effect of these 
artificial activations is to remove all inhibitions^ 
Barriers between the conscious part of the mind 
and the rest of it are broken down and a free activity 
ensues of the impulses and faculties hitherto latent 
or suppressed. Some bring about, temporarily, a 
kind of splitting of the personality into the observer 
and the observed. But none of these leaves any 
lasting effect on the consciousness of the subject. 


1. 'tbe following e:(tract is typical of ibe mystic Wisdom of 
riotlous: “Knowledge has tbreedegrees-opinioD, scieoce, illumina- 
tioo. The means or instrumeots of tbe first is sense, of the second, 
dialectic, of the third, intuilioo. To the last 1 subordinate reason. It 
is absolute knowledge founded on the identity of the mind knowing 
with.the object known .. 

You ask bow we can know tbe Infinite? 1 answer, not by reason. 
It is the office of reason to distinguish and define. The loSimie, 
therefore, cannot be ranked among its objects. You can only 
apprehend the lofialle by a faculty superior to reason, by enlering 
ioto a slate in which you are your finite self no longer— in which fb© 
divine essence is cotnmonicattd to you. This is ecstasy. Jt is the 
liberation of your mind from its finite consciousness, me egg ^ . 
apprehend like ; when you thus cease to be finite, you become ^ 
with the lofinlle. In the reduction of your soul to Its simplest s' 
divine essence, you realise this uofon-tbis idenuty.’* * ' 
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'* Tile chief difference between an artificially induced 
state and one which occurs spontaneously is that 
the former contains none of that Divine element 
whicli Otto calls the ‘Numinous’. ..no feeling in the 
drug-produced state of his being in the presence of 

something of a Divine nature (these) have a 

sensual ratlier than a religious flavour.” 

What is wanted to precipitate tlie evolutionary 
being of man into the next higher stage on the 
ladder of human ascent is a radical and lasting 
change in the very texture of his consciousne^ from 
the present mental Into the terms of what is super- 
mental, not a temporary exaltation or self-oblivion 
which simply upsets the balance stnick by Nature 
in the organism. That change can be brought 
about by a psychological process of purification and 
subtilisation of one’s normal consciousness leading 
to its gradual growth and entry into the ranges of 
the Higher and Wider Consciousness above and 
around. And the whole evolutionary effort of the 
race, points out the author, runs in this direction. 
The Intellect is being transcended and a deter- 
mined entry made into the realms above it, call it 
Intuition, call it Gnosis. Tlie author quotes with 
approval Pierre Teilhard de Chardin : 

“Man has crossed the threshold of self- 
consciousness to a new mode of thought and, 
as a result, he has achieved some degree of 
conscious integration — integration of the self 
witli the outer world of men. and nature, integ- 
ration of the separate elements of the self with 
each other.” 
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Again, tlio character of thi? advance towards 
igher state of consciousness is not individual, 
evnlf “If mankind is to 

ev,,l ‘f be an 

u ion of the whole of humanity and not 
m a few chosen people belonging to a superior 
el" ‘‘o 'Tbe out' 

enfr” °I fofom, the 

y into the Soper-human— these are not 
thrown open to a few of the privileged, nor to 
one chosen people, to the eirchision of others. 

hey w,ii together in 

a direction in which all-together can join and 
earth mnovation of the 

the same wltet'.’'"’’ P“t®"se of 

tn„." Tour own line, but move upwards 

the * ^toater consciousness and greater-love. At 
those wh V Tonrselves united with all 

saZ * <>*'-ection, have made the 

enn ^oi’ everything that rises must 

verge.. .The Age of Natious is past. The task 

the aIm." « to butW 
A most absorbing book in which science and 

~aTli:n" Of ‘be 



